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THE DESIGN 



OF 


A TREATISE 


ON 


THE PLANTS OF INDIA. 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 


The greateft, if not the only, obftacle to the 
progrefs of knowledge in thefe provinces, ex¬ 
cept in thofe branches of it, which belong im¬ 
mediately to our feveral profeflions, is our want 
of leifure for general refearches; and as Archi¬ 
medes, who was happily mafter of his time, 
had not /pace enough to move the greateft 
weight with the fmalleft force, thus we, who 
have ample fpace for our inquiries, really want 
time for the purfuit of them. “ Give me a 
“ place to ftand on, faid the great mathematician, 
and I will move the whole earth Give us 
time, may fay, for our invejiigations, and 
•we ’will transfer to Europe all the Jciences, arts, 
and literature of Alia. “ Not to have defpair- 
“ ed,” however, was thought a degree of merit 
VOE. HI. 
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THE DESIGN OF A TREATISE 


in the Roman general, even though ho was 
defeated; and, having fome hope, that others 
may occafionally find more leifure, than it will 
ever, at leaft- in this country, be my lot to enjoy, 

I take the liberty to propofe a work, from which 
very curious information, and poffibly very 
folid advantage, may be derived. 

Some hundreds of plants, which are yet im- 
perfe(3;Iy knowit to European botanifts, and 
with the virtues of which they are wholly un¬ 
acquainted, grow wild on the plains and in the 
forefts of India: the AmarcoJJoy an excellent 
vocabulary of the Sanfcrit language, contains in 
one chapter the names of about three hundred 
medicinal vegetables; the Medim may cora- 
prife many more ; and the Dravydbhidhana, or 
Didiionary of Natural Produdiions^ includes, I 
believe, a far greater number; the properties of 
which are diftindly related in medical trails of 
approved authority. Now the firft ftep, in 
compiling a treatife on the plants of India, 
fliould be to write their true names in Roman 
letters, according to the moll accurate ortho¬ 
graphy, and in Sanfcrit preferably to any 
vulgar dialedl; becaufe a learned language is 
fixed in books, while popular idioms are in 
conftant fluiluation, and will not, perhaps, be 
underftood a century hence by the inhabitants 
of thefe Indian territories, whom future botanifts 
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may confult on the common appellations of 
trees and flowers: the childifh denominations 
of plants from the perfons, who firft defcribed 
them, ought wholly to be rejected ; for Cbam- 
faca and Hinna feem to me not only more 
elegant, but far properer, defignations of an 
Indian and an Arabian plant, than Michelia and 
Lawfonia ; nor can I fee without pain, that 
the great Sioedijh botanift confidered it as the 
fupreme and only reward of labour in this part of 
natural hiftory, to preferve a name by hanging 
it on a bloflbm, and that he declared this mode 
of promoting and adorning botany, worthy of 
being continued with holy reverence^ though fo 
high an honour, he fays, ought to be conferred 
•with chajie referve^ and not profituted for the 
purpofe of conciliating the good w///, or eternizing 
the memory^ of any but his chofen followers-, no^ 
not even of faints: his lift of an hundred and 
fifty fuch names clearly fhows, that his excel¬ 
lent works are the true bafis of his juft celebrity, 
which would have been feebly fupported by 
the ftalk of the Linnaa. From what proper 
name the Plantain is called Mufa^ I do not 
know; but it feems to be the Dutch pronun¬ 
ciation of the Arabick word for that vegetable, 
and ought not, therefore, to l\ave appeared in 
his lift, though, in my opinion, it is the only 
rational name in the mufter-roll. As to the 
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fyllem of Linn-$us, it is the fyftem of Nature, 
fubordlnate indeed to the beautiful arrangement 
of natural orders^ of which he has given a 
rough Iketch, and which may hereafter, per¬ 
haps, be cqmpleted; but the diftribution of 
vegetables into clajfes^ according to the number, 
length, and pofition of the ftamens and piftils, 
and of thofe claffes into kinds and fpecies, ac¬ 
cording to certain marks of difcrimination, will 
ever be found the cleareft and moft convenient 
of methods, and fhould therefore be ftudioufly 
obferved in the work, which I now fuggeft ; but 
I muft be forgiven, if I propofe to reject the 
Unman appellations of the twenty-four clajfes^ 
becaufe, although they appear to be Greek, (and, 
if they really were fo, that alone might be 
thought a fufficient objedlion) yet in truth they 
are not Greek, nor even formed by analogy to 
the language of Grecians ; for Polygamos, Mc- 
nandros, and the reft of that form, are both 
mafculine and feminine; Polyandria, in the 
abftraft, never occurs, and Polyandrion means 
a publick cemitery ; dicecia and dicecus are not 
found in books of authority; nor, if they 
were, would they be derived from dis, but from 
dia, which would include the tricecia ; let me 
add, that the twelfth and thirteenth clafles are 
ill diftinguilhed by their appellations, inde¬ 
pendently of other exceptions to them, fince 
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the real diftinftion beween them confifts not fo 
much in the number of their ftamens, as in the 
place, wbere they are inferted,; and that the 
fourteenth and fifteenth are not more accurately 
difcriminated by two words formed in defiance 
of grammatical analogy, fince there are but 
tuoQ powers, or two diverjities of length, in each 
of thofe claffes. Calycopolyandros might, per¬ 
haps, not inaccurately denote a flower of the 
iwlfth dais ; but luch a compound would ftill 
favour of barba Ifm or pedantry; and the beft 
way to amend fuch a fyftem of words is to 
efface it, and fupply its place by a more Ample 
nomenclature, which may eafily be found. 
Numerals may be ufed for the eleven firll clalTes, 
the former of two numbers being always ap¬ 
propriated to the famens, and the latter, to the 
pijiils: fliort phrafes, as, on the calyx or calicc, in 
the receptacle, two long, four long, from one bafc, 
from two, or many, bajes, with anthers connehled, 
on the pijiils, in two flowers, in two diflinSl plants, 
mixed, concealed, or the like, will anfwer every 
purpofe of difcrimination ; but I do not offer 
this as a perfed fubftitute for the words, which 
I condemn. The allegory oifexe\ and nuptials, 
even if it were complete, ought, I think, to be 
difcarded, as unbecoming the gravity of men, 
who, while they fearch for truth, have no bufi- 
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nefs to inflame their imaginations ; and, while 
they profefs to give defcriptions, have nothing 
to do with metaphors: few paflfages in Aloijia, 
the moft impudent book ever compofed by 
man, are more wantonly indecent than the 
hundred-forty-fixth number of the Botanical 
Pbibfophy^ and the broad comment of its grave 
author, who dares^ like Octavius in his epi¬ 
gram, to /peak 'with Roman Jimplicity ; nor can 
the IJnnean defcription of the Arum, and many 
other plants, be read in Englijh without excit¬ 
ing ideas, which the occafion does not require. 
Hence it is, that no well-bom and well-edu¬ 
cated woman can be advifed to amufe herfelf 
with botany, as it is now explained, though a 
more elegant and delightful ftudy, or one 
more likely to aflift and embellifh other female 
accompliftiments, could not poflibly be recom¬ 
mended. 

When the Sanfcrit names of the Indian plants 
have been corre<£tly written in a large paper- 
book, one page being appropriated to each, the 
frefti plants themfelves, procured in their refpec- 
tive feafons, muft be concifely,- but accurately, 
clajjec and defcribed', after which their feveral 
ufes in medicine, diet, or manufactures, may 
be collected, with the afliflance of Hindu 
phyficians, from the medical books in Sanfcrit^ 
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and their accounts either difproved or eftablifip- 
cd by repeated experiments, as faft as they can 
be made with exaftnefs. 

By way of example, I annex the defcriptiofts 
of five Indian plants, but am unable, at this 
feafon, to reexamine them, and wholly defpalr 
of leifure' to exhibit others, of which I have 
collected the names, and moft of which I have 
feen in bloflbm. 

I. MUCHUCUNDA. 

Twenty, firom One Bafe. 

Cal, Five-parted, thick; leaflets, oblong. 

Cor, Five petals, oblong. 

Stam, From twelve to fifteen, rather long, 
fertile; five Ihorter, fferile. In fome flowers, 
the unprolifick flamens, longer. 

Fiji. Style cylindrick. 

Peric, A capfule, with five cells, many- 
feeded. 

Seeds: Roundifh, comprefled, winged. 

Leaves: Of many different fhapes. 

U/es: The quality, refrigerant. 

One flower, fteeped a whole night in a glafs 
of water, forms a cooling mucilage of ule iit 
■virulent gonorrhoeas. The Muciucunda, called 
alfo Picbucay is exquifitely fragrant: its calyx 
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is covered with an odoriferous duft; and the 
dried flowers in fine powder, taken like fnuflf, 
are faid, in a Sanfcrit book, almoft inftantar 
neoully to remove a nervous head-ach. 

Not'', This plant differs a little from the 
Pentapetes of Linnaeus. 

II. BILVA OR MA'LU'RA, 

Many on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Four, or five, cleft, beneath. 

Cor. F our, or five, petals ; moftly reflex. 

$tam. Forty, to forty-eight, filaments ; an-* 
thers, moflly ered. 

PijL Gtro!^ roundifh; Style^ fmooth, fliort; 
Stigma^ clubbed. 

Pc/ tc. A fpheroidal berry, very large; 
many-feeded. 

Seeds: Toward the furface, ovate, in a pel¬ 
lucid mucus. 

Leaves : Ternate ; common petiole, long ; 
leaflets, fubovate ; obtufely notched, with fliort 
petioles ; fome almoft lanced. 

Stem: Armed with ftiarp thorns. 

UJes •• The fruit nutritious, warm, ca- 
thartick ; in tafte, delicious ; in fragrance, ex- 
quifite: its aperient and deterfive quality, and 
its efficacy in removing habitual coftivenefs, 
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have been proved by conftant experience. The 
mucus of the feed is, for fome purpofes, a very 
good cement. 

'Note. This fruit Is called Srip’bala, becaule 
it fprang, fay the h dian poets, from the milk 
of Srtf the goddefs of abundance, who be¬ 
llowed it on mankind at the requeft of Iswar A, 
whence he alone wears a chaplet of Bilva 
flowers ; to him only the Hindus offer them; 
and, when they fee any of them fallen on the 
ground, they take them up with reverence, and 
carry them to his temple. From the firft blot- 
fom of this plant, that I could infped, I had 
imagined, that it belonged to the fame clafs 
with the Durio, becaufe the filaments ap¬ 
peared to be diftributed in five fets; but in all, 
that I have fince .examined, they are perfedUy 
dillindl. 


m. SRINGA'TACA. 

Four and One. 

Cal. Four cleft, with a long peduncle, above. 
Cor. Four petals. 

Stam. Anthers, kidney-fliaped. 

Fiji. Germ^ roundilh; Style^ long u the 
filaments^ Stigma, clubbed. 
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Seed: A iVa/with four oppofite angles (two 
of them jharp thorns) formed by the Calyx. 

Leaves: Thofe, which float on the water, 
are rhomboidal; the two upper fides unequally 
notched, the two lower, right lines. Their 
petioles, buoyed up by fpindle-fhaped fpongy 
fubftances, not bladders. 

Root: Knotty, like coral. 

Ufes: The frefti kernel, in fweetnefs and 
delicacy, equals that of the filberd. A mucus, 
fecreted by minute glands, covers the wet leaves, 
which are confidered as cooling. 

Note. It feems to be the floating Trapa of 
L1NN.EUS. 


IV. PU'TI CARAJA. 

Ten and one. 

Cal. Five-cleft. 

Cor. Five equal petals. 

Peric. A thorny legnmen; two feeds. 

Leaves : Oval, pinnated. 

Stem: Armed. 

Vfes: The feeds are very bitter, and, per¬ 
haps, tonick ; fince one of them, bruifed and 
given in two doles, will, as the Hindus affert, 
cure an intermittent fever. 
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V. MADHU'CA. 
fSee Aflat. Refearch. vol. /, page 300 . 

Many, not on the Receptacle, and One. 

Cal. Perianth four, or five, leaved. 

Cor. One-petaled. Pube inflated, fleftiy. 
Border nine, or ten, parted. 

Stam. Anthei r from twelve to twenty-eight, 
eredl, acute, fubvillous. 

Pijl. Germ.^ roundifh j Style, long, awl- 
Ihaped. 

Peric. A Drvpe, with two or three Nuts f 

Leaves : Oval, fomewhat pointed. 

Ujes : The tubes, efculent, nutritious j yield¬ 
ing, by diftillation, an inebriating fpirit, which, 
if the fale of it were duly reftrained by law, 
might be applied to good purpofes. An ufeful 
oil is exprefled from the feed. 

Note. It refembles the BaJJia ofKoENiG. 

Such would be the method of the work, 
which I recommend ; but even the fpecimen, 
which I exhibit, might, in fkilful hands, have 
been more accurate. Engravings of the plants 
may be annexed ; but I have more than once 
experienced, that the beft anatomical and bo¬ 
tanical prints give a very inadequate, and fome- 
times a very falfe, notion of the objects, which 
they were intended to reprefent. As we leara 
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a new language, by reading approved compo- 
fltions in it with the aid of a Granrmar and 
Didiionary, fo we can only ftudy with effedi 
the natural hiftory of vegetables by analyfmg 
the plants themfelves with the Fbtlofophia Bo- 
tanica, which is the Grammar^ and the Genera 
et Species Plantarum, which may be confidered 
as the DiSiionary^ of that beautiful language, in 
which nature would teach us what plants we 
muft avoid as noxious, and what we mull cul¬ 
tivate as falutary, for that the qualities of plants 
are in fame degree connedied with the natural 
orders and clajfes of them, a number of in- 
ftanccs would abundantly prove. 




VoJ.3 
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; PIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS. 


BY THE PRESIDENT. 


It is painful to meet perpetually with words, 
that convey no diftin£t ideas ; and a natural 
defire of avoiding that pain excites us often to 
make inquiries, the refult of which can have 
no other ufe than to give us clear conceptions. 
Ignorance is to the mind what extreme darknefs 
is to the nerves : both caufe an uneafy fenfation; 
and we naturally love knowledge, as we love 
light, even when we have no defign of apply¬ 
ing either to a purpofe elTentially ufeful. This 
is intended as an apology for the pains which 
have been taken to procure a determinate anlwer 
to a queftion of no apparent utility, but which 
ought to be readily anfwered in India^ “ What 
is Indian Spikenard ?” All agree, that it is an 
odoriferous plant, the beft fort of which, accord¬ 
ing to Ptolemy,, grew about Hangamritka^ or 
Rangamdti^ and on the borders of the country 
now called But an: it is mentioned by Dioseo- 
Ripf s, whofe work I have not in my pofleffionj 
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but his defcription of it muft be very iinperfeft, 
fince neither Linnaeus nor any of his difciples 
pretend to clafs it with certainty, and, in 
the lateft botanical work, that we have received 
from Europe^ it is marked as unkno’wn. I had no 
doubt, before I was perfonally acquainted with 
Koenig, that he had afeertained it; but he 
aflured me, that he knew not what the Greek 
writers meant by the nard of India: he had 
found, indeed, and deferibed a fixth fpecies of 
the nardus, whi'h is called Indian in the fup- 
plement to Linnaus ; but the nardus is a grafs 
which, though it bear a Spike^ no man ever 
fuppofed to be the true Spikenard, which the 
great Botanical Philofophcr himfelf was in¬ 
clined to think a fpecies of Andropogon, and 
places, in his Materia Medica, but with an 
expreflion of doubt, among his polygamous 
plants. Since the death of Koenig I have 
confulted every botanift and phyfician, with 
trhom I w'as acquainted, on the fubjedl before 
Us; but all have confefled without referve, 
though not without fome regret, that they were 
ignorant what was meant by the Indian Spike¬ 
nard. 

In order to procure information from the 
learned natives, it was neceflary to know the 
name of the plant in fome AJictick language. 
The very word nard occurs in the fong of 
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Solomon ; but the name and the thing were 
both exotick : the Hebrew lexicographers ima¬ 
gine both to be Indian ; but the word is in 
truth Perfian, and occurs ih the following 
diftich of an old poet: 

A'n chu blkheft, m chu nardeft, an chu {hakheft,m chu bar, 
A'n chu bikhi payidareft, m chu nardi payidar. 

It is not eafy to determine in this couplet, 
whether nard mean the fiem^ or, as Anju' ex¬ 
plains it, the pith ; but it is manifeftly a part of 
a vegetable, and neither the rooty the fruity nor 
the branchy which are all feparately named : the 
jlrabs have borrowed the word nardy but in the 
fenfe, as we learn from the KdmiiSy of a com* 
pound medicinal unguent. Whatever it lignified 
in old Perfariy iheArabick word fumbuly which, 
like fumbalahy means an ear or fpikey has long 
been fubftituted for it; and there can be no 
doubt, that by the fumbul of India the Mufel- 
mdns underhand the fame plant with the nard 
of Ptolemy and the NardoJiachySy or Spihe- 
7 iardy of Galen ; who, by the way, was 
deceived by the dry Ipecimens, which he had 
feen, and miftook them for roots. 

A fingular defeription of* the fumbul by 
Abu’lfazl, who frequently mentions it as 
an ingredient in Indian perfumes, had fot fome 
time almoft convinced me, that the true Spike* 
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nard was the Cetaca^ or Pandanus of our bota-* 
nifts : his words arc, Sumbul panj berg dared, 
ceb dirdzii an dab angojbteilu pabndi feb, or, 
“ The Jumbul has fiye leaves, ten fingers long, 
“ and three broad.” Now I well knew, that 
the minifter of Ac bar was not a botanift, and 
might eafily have miftaken a thyrfus for a fingle 
flower: I had feen no bloflbm, or aflemblage 
of bloflbms, of fuch dimenfions, except the 
male Cetaca ; and, though the Perjian writer 
defcribes the female as a different plant, by 
the vulgar name Cyora, yet fuch a miftake 
might naturally have been expeded in fuch a 
work: but what mod confirmed my opinion, 
was the exquifite fragrance of the Cetaca- 
flower, which to my fenfe far furpaffed the richeft 
perfumes of Europe or AJia. Scarce a doubt 
remained, when I met with a defcription of the 
Citaca by Forskohl, whole words are fo 
perfedly applicable to the general idea, which 
we are apt to form of Spikenard, that 1 give you 
a literal tranflation of them: “ The Pandanus 
“ is an incomparable plant, and cultivated foj: 
“ its odour, which it breathes fo richly, that one 
“ or two Spikes, in a lituation rather humid, 
“ would be fufficient to diffufe an odoriferous 
“ air for a long time through a fpacious apart- 
meat; fo that the natives in general are not 
“ folicitous about the living plants, but purchafe 
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** the Spikes at a great price'' I learned alfo, 
that a fragrant eflential oil was extradied from 
the flowers ; and I procured from Bandres a 
Irirge phial of it, which was adulterated with 
fandal; but the very adulteration convinced me 
that the genuine effence mud be valuable, from 
the _ great number of thyrfi, that muft be re¬ 
quired in preparing a fmall quantity of it. 
Thus had I nearly perfuaded myfelf, that the 
true nard was to be found on the banks of the 
Ganges, where the Hindu women roll up its 
flowers in their long black hair after bathing in 
the holy river; and I imagined, that the pre¬ 
cious alabajier-box mentioned in the Scripture, 
and the fmall onyx, in exchange for which the 
poet offers to entertain his friend with a cejk of 
oU contained an eflence of the fame kind, 
though differing in its degree of purity, with 
the nard, which I had procured : but an ^rab 
of M.cca, who faw in my finely fome flowers 
of the Ciitaca, informed me that the plant was 
extremely common in ylrabia, where it was 
named Cddiii; and fevcral Mahomedans of rank 
and learning have fince aflnrcJ me, that the 
true name of the bulian Sitmbul was lujt Cetaca, 
but y atamans). This was important informa¬ 
tion ; finding therefore, that the Pandanus was 
not peculiar to Hmdnfdn, and confidering, that 
the Stivilnil of ABu'r.FAzr. differedfrom it in 

VOL. IM, t 
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the preclfe number of leaves on the thyrfus, in 
the colour, and in the I'eafon of flowering, 
though the length and breadth correfponded 
very nearly, I abandoned my firfl; opinion, and 
began to enquire eagerly fer the yatdmanst^ 
which grew, I was told, in the garden of a 
learned and ingenious friend, and fortunately 
■was then in bloflbm. A frefli plant was very 
foon brought to me : it appeared on infpedlion 
to be a moft elegant Cypirus with a polifhed 
three-fided culm, an umbella with three or four 
enfiform leaflets minutely ferrated, naked pro¬ 
liferous peduncles, crowded fpikes, expanded 
daggers; and its branchy root had a pungent 
tafte with a faint aromatick odour; but no 
part of it bore the leaft refemblance to the drug 
known in Europe by the appellation of Spike~ 
nard; and a Mujelmdn phyfician from Debli 
alTured me pofitively, that the plant was not 
yatdmdns\ but Sad, as it is named in Arabick^ 
which the author of the 'Tohfatul Mumemn 
particularly diftingyiflies from the Indian Sum- 
bill. He produced on the next day an extra^ 
from the Dictionary of Natural hiftory, to 
which he had referred; and 1 prefent you with 
a tranflation of all that is material in it. 

“ I. Sun has aroundifh olive-ftiaped root, ex- 
temally black, but white internally, and fo fra- 
“ grant as to have obtained in Perjia the name 
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“ of Subterranean Mujk : its leaf has fome re- 
“ femblance to that of a leek, but is longer and 
“ narrower, ftrong, fome what rough at the edges, 
“ and tapering to a point. 2. Sumbul means a 
**■/pike or ear^ and was called nard by the Greeks. 
“ There are three forts of Sumbul or Nardini 
“ but, when the word Hands alone, it means 
“ the Sumbul of India^ which is an herb isitb^ 
“ out /lower or fruity (he fpeaks of tlVe drug 
“ only) like the tail of an ermine, or of a fmall 
“ weafel, but not quite fo thick, and about the 
“ length of a finger. It is darkilh, inclining to 
* yellow, and very fragrant: it is brought 
“ from Hindujidn^ and its medicinal virtue lafts 
“ three years.” It was eafy to procure the dry 
yatdmdnsi^ which correfponded perfedlly with 
the defeription of the Sumbul ; and though a 
native Mufelmdn afterwards gave me a Per/an 
paper, written by himfelf, in which he repre- 
fents the Sumbul of India, the Sweet Sumbul^ 
and the /atammst as three different plants, 
yet the authority of Pohfatiil Mumenin is de- 
cifive, that the /met Sumbul is only another 
denomination of nard, and the phyfician who 
'produced that authority, brought, as a fpecimen 
of Sumbul, the very fame drug, which my Pan~ 
dtt, who is alfo a phyfician, brought as a fpeci¬ 
men of the yatdmdnsi: a Brahmen of eminent 
learning gave me a parcel of the fame fort, and 
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told me that it was iifed in their facrificcs ; that, 
when frcfh, it was cxquifitely fvvect, and added 
much to the fccnt of rich eflences, in which it 
was a principal ingredient; that the merchants 
brought it from the mountainous country to the 
north-eaft of Bengal ; that it was the entire 
plant, not a part of it, and received its Sanferit 
names from its relemblance to locks of hair \ as 
it is called S'fkenarJ, 1 fuppofc, from its re- 
femblance to a Spike, when it is dried, and 
not from the configuration of its flowers, wdiich 
the Greeks, probably, never examined. The 
Perjian author deferibes the whole plant as re- 
feinbling the tail of an ermine; and the Jata- 
mans'., which is manifeftly the Spikenard of cur 
druggifls, has precifely that form, confifting of 
withered flalks and ribs of leaves, cohering in 
a bundle of yellowilh brown capillary fibres, 
and conlVuuting a fpike about the fize of 
a final! finger. We may on the whole be 
allured, that the nardus of Ptole.My, the 
Indian Sumhiil of the Verfians and Arabs, the 
yafdmdnst of tlie Hindus, and the Spikenard 
of our Ihops, arc one and the fimie plant; but 
to what dais and genus it belongs in the L/'/r- 
nean fyfiem, can only be afeertained by an 
inlpedi^>n of the fielh blolToms. Dr. l’.^ trick 
Rtssfi , who always rommiinic..tcs with oblig¬ 
ing facility his cxtenlivc and accurate know- 
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IcJge, informed me by letter, that “ Spike- 
“ nard is carried over the defert (from India I 
“ prefume) to jdleppo^ where it is ufed in fub- 
ftance, mixed with other perfumes, and worn 
“ in fmall bags, or in the form of eflence, and 
*• kept in little boxes or phials, V^atdtar of rofes.” 
He is perfuaded, and fo am I, that the Indian 
nard of the ancients, and that of our Ihops, h 
one and the fame vegetable. 

Though diligent refearches have been made 
at my requeft on the borders of Bengal and 
Be/’x'ir^ yet the ya'dmdnsi has not been found 
growing in any part of the Brittjh territories. 
Mr. Saunder.s, who met with it in Butdn^ 
where, as he was informed, it is very common, 
and w'hence it is brought in a dry ftate to 
Rangpur, has no hefitation in pronouncing it a 
fpecies of the Baccharis ; and, fince it is not 
poflible, that he could miftake the natural order 
and efjential charaSler of the plant, which 
he examined, I had no doubt that the Ja- 
tdmiins) was compoilt and corymbiferous with 
ftamens connecled by the anthers, and with 
female prolifick florets intermixed with herma¬ 
phrodites ; the word Spike was not ufed by the 
ancients with botanical precifion, and the Sta~ 
chys itfelf is verticillated, with only two fpecies 
out of fifteen, that could juftify its generick 
appellation. I therefore concluded, that tbc 
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true Splkenand was a J^accharis^ and that, while 
the philofopher had been learching for it to no 
purpofe, 

--the dull swain 

Trod on it daily with his clouted shoon, 

for the Baccbaris^ it feems, as well as the 
CotiyzCy is called by our gardeners, Ploughman s 
Spikenard. I fufpedted, neverthelefs, that the 
plant, which Mr. Saunders defcribed, was not 
yatamansi ; becaufe I knew that the people of 
Butdn had no fuch name for it, but diftinguiftied 
it by very different names in different parts of 
their hilly country: I knew alfo, that the 
Butias^ who fet a greater value on the drug 
than it feems, as a perfume, to merit, were 
extremely referved in giving information con¬ 
cerning it, and might be tempted, by the narrow 
fpirit of monopoly, to miflead an inquirer for 
the frelh plant. The friendly zeal of Mr. 
Purling will probably procure it in a ftatc of 
vegetation; for, when he had the kin^nefs, at 
my defire, to make enquiries for it among the 
Butdn merchants, they affured him, that the 
living plants could not be obtained without an 
order from their fovereign the Dcvardjd^ to 
whom he immediately difpatched a meffenger 
with an earneft requeft, that eight or ten of 
the growing plants might be fent to him at 
Eangpur: fliould the Devardjd comply with 
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that requeft, and fhould the vegetable ficurlfli 
in the plain of Ben-^al^ we fhall have ocular 
proof of its clafs, order, genus, and fpecics ; 
and, if it prove the fame with the 
mdnsi, of Nepal^ which I now muft introduce 
to your acquaintance, the queftion, with 
which I began this effay, will be fatisfadtorily 
anfwered. 

Having traced the Indian Spikenard, by the 
name of Jatdmdns), to the mountains of Nepcil^ 
I requefted my friend Mr. Law, who then 
refided at Gaya, to procure fome of the recent 
plants by the means of the Nepalefe pilgrims ; 
who, being orthodox Hindus and poflefling 
many rare books in the Sanfcrit language, were 
more likely than the Butias to know the true 
yatdmdns), by which name they generally dif- 
tinguifh it: many young plants were accord¬ 
ingly fent to Gaya, with a Perftan letter fpeci- 
fically naming them, and apparently written by 
a man of rank and literature; fo that no 
fufpiclon of deception or of error can be juftly 
entertained. By a miftake of the gardener 
they were all planted at Gaya, where they 
have bloflbmed and at firft feemed to flourifh ; 
I muft, therefore, defcribe the Jatamanst from 
the report of Mr. Burt, who favoured me 
with a drawing of it, and in whofe accuracy 
we may perfedliy confide j but. before I pro- 
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duce the defcription, I muft endeavour to re- 
niove a prejudice, in regard to the natural order 
of the fpikenard, which they, who are addict¬ 
ed to fwear by every word of their mafter 
LiNN’iEus, will hardly abandon, and which I, 
who love truth better than him, have abandoned 
with fome reluctance. Kurd has been generally 
fuppofed to be a grafs-, and the word jiaebys or 
Jpike^ which agrees with the habit of that natu¬ 
ral order, gave rife, perhaps, to the fuppofition. 
There is a plant in 'Java^ which moft travellers 
and fome phyficians called Jpikenard ; and the 
Governor of Chinjura^ who is kindly endea¬ 
vouring to procure it t’lence in a ftate fit for 
examination, writes me w’ord, that “ a Dutch 
“ author pronounces it a grajs like the Cypirus^ 
“ but infills that what we call the [pike is the 
“ fibrous part above the root, as long as a 
“ man’s little finger, of a brownifh hue inclin- 
“ ing to red or yellow, rather fragrant, and 
“ with a pungent, but aromatick, feent.” This 
is too flovcnly a defcription to have been written 
by a botanift ; yet I believe the latter part of 
it to be tolerably correCl, and fhould imagine 
that the plant was the fame with our ''jatamam'i^ 
if it were not commonly averted, that the ^a- 
ran fpikenard was ufed as a condiment, and if 
a well-informed man, who had feen it in the 
iiland, had not aflured me^ that it was a fort of 
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JHmenta, and confequently a fpecies of Myrtle^ 
and of the order now called Hefperian. The 
refeniblance before mentioned between the 
Indian fumbul and the Arabian Sud^ or Cypirus^ 
had led me to fufpe^l:, that the true nard was a 
grafs or a reed; and, as this country abounds 
in odoriferous grajfes^ I began to colledl them 
from all quarters. Colonel Kyd obligingly fent 
me two plants with fweet fmelling roots ; and, 
as they were known to the Pandits^ I foon 
found their names in a Sanfcni di^iionary : one 
of them is called gandbadadb\ and ufed by the 
Hindus to feent the red powder of Sapan or 
Bakkam wood, which they fcatter in the feftival 
of the vernal feafon; the other has many 
names, and, among them, ndgaramajlac and 
gonardut the fecond of which means rujiling in 
the ’water ; for all the Pandits infill, that nard 
is never ufed as a noun in Sanjerit^ and fignifies, 
as the root of a verb, to found or to rujtle. Soon 
after, Mr. Burrow brought me from the banka 
of the Ganges near Heridwdry a very fragrant 
grafs, which in forae places covers whole acres, 
and diffufes, when crulhed, fo llrong an odour, 
that a perfon, he fays, might eafily have fmelt 
it, as Alexander is reported to have fmelt the 
nard of Gedrofa^ from the back of an elephant: 
its bloflbms were not preferved, and it cannot, 
therefore, be deferibed. From Mr. Blame of 
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Lucmw I received a frefh plant, which has 
not flowered at Calcutta ; but I rely implicitly 
on his authority, and have no doubt that it is a 
Ipccies of Andropogon: it has rather a rank 
aromatick odour, and, from the virtue afcribed 
to it of curing intermittent fevers, is known 
by the Sanfcrit name of jivardncu/a, which 
literally means a fever-hook^ and alludes to the 
iron-book with which elephants are managed. 
Laftly, Dr. Anderson of Madras^ who de¬ 
lights in ufeful purfuits and in aflifting the 
purfuits of others, favoured me with a com¬ 
plete fpecimen of the Andropogon Nardus^ one 
of the mofl: common grafles on the Coaft, and 
flourifhing moft luxuriantly on the mountains, 
never eaten by cattle, but extremely grateful to 
bees, and containing an eflential oil, which, he 
underftands, is extradled from it in many parts 
of Hindujidn and ufed as an dtar or perfume. 
He adds a very curious philological remark, 
that in the Tamul dictionary, moft words begin¬ 
ning with ndr have fome relation to fragrance ; 
as ndrukeradu to yield an odour, ndrtum pillUy 
lemon-grafs, ndrtei, citron, ndrta manum^ the 
wild orange-tree, ndrum panei^ the Indian 
yafmin, ndrum alleri^ a ftrong fmelling flower, 
and ndrtu^ which is put for nard in the Tamul 
verfion of our Scriptures ; fo that not only the 
nard of the Hebrews and Greeks^ but even the 
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copia narium of Hor ac e, may be derived from an 
Indian root: to this I can only fay, that I have 
not met with any fuch root in ^anfcrit^ the oldeft 
poliflied language of India^ and that in Perjian^ 
which has a manifeft affinity with it, ndr means 
a pomegranate^ and ndrgil (a word originally 
Sanjcrit j a cocoa-nut^ neither of which has any 
remarkable fragrance* 

Such is the evidence in fupport of the opinion 
given by the great Swedijh naturalift, that the 
true nard was a gramineous plant and a fpecies 
of Andropogon ; but, fince no grafs, that I 
have yet feen, bears any refemblance to the 
yatdmdnsi, which I conceive to be the nardas 
of the ancients, I beg leave to exprefs my 
diffent, with fome confidence as a philologer, 
though with humble diffidence as a ftudent in 
botany. I am not, indeed, of opinion, that 
the nardum of the Romans was merely the 
efiential oil of the plant, from which it was 
denominated, but am ftrongly inclined to be¬ 
lieve, that it was a generick word, meaning 
whac we now call dtar^ and either the dtar of 
rofes from Cajhmir and Perjia, that of Citaca^ 
or Pandanus, from the weftem coaft of India^ 
or that of Aguru^ or aloe-wood, from Afdm 
or Coebinebina^ the procefs of obtaining which 
is deferibed by Abi/lfazl, or the mixed per¬ 
fume, called iibir, of which the principal in- 
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gredients were yellow fandal, violets, orange- 
flowers, wood of aloes, rofe-water, mulk, and 
fpikenard : all thofe eflences and compo- 
Ctions were coftly j and, moft of them being 
fold by the Indians to the Perjians and Arabsj 
whom, in the time of Octavius, they 
were received by the Syrians and Romans, they 
muft have been extremely dear at Jerufalem 
and at Rome, There might alfo have been a 
pure nardine oil, as Athenjeus calls it; but 
nardum probably meant (and Koenig was of 
the fame opinion) an Indian elTence /« general^ 
taking its name from that ingredient, which had^ 
or was commonly thought to have, the moft ex- 
quifite fcent. But I have been drawn by a pleaf^ 
ing fubje£l to a greater length than I expected, and 
proceed to the promifed defcription of the true 
nard or "Jatamdnfi, whicli, by the way, has other 
names in the Amarcop^ the fmootheft of which 
are jatild and lomasa, both derived from words 
meaning hair: Mr. Burt, after a modeft 
apology for his imperfect acquaintance with the 
language of botanifts, has favoured me with an 
account of the plant, on the corredrtefs of 
which I have a period reliance, and from 
which I colled the following natural charaBers i 

Aggregate. 

Cal. Scarce any-. Margin, hardly difcermhlei, 
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Cor. One petal. fomerwhal gibbous. 

Border five cleft. 

Stam. Three Anthers. 

Piji. Germ beneath. One Style ere^i. 

Seed Solitary, crowned with a pappus. 

Root Fibrous. 

Leaves Hearted, fourfold; radical leaves 
petioled. 

It appears, therefore, to be the Protean plant. 
Valerian, a fifter of the mountain and 
Celtick Nard, and of a fpecies, which I 
Ihould defcribe in the Linnean ftyle-: Vale¬ 
riana Jata'ma'nsi Jhribus triandris, foliis 
cordatis qiiaternis., radicalibus petiolatis. The 
radical leaves, rifing from the ground and 
enfolding the young ftem, are plucked up with 
a part of the root, and being dried in the fun or 
by an artificial heat, are fold as a drug, which 
from its appearance has been called Jfikenardi 
though, as the Perjian writer obferves, it might 
be compared more properly to the tail of an 
ermine: when nothing remains but the dry 
fibres of the leaves, which retain their original 
form, they have fome refemblance fo a lock of 
bair^ from which the Sanferit name, it feems, 
is derived. Two mercantile agents from Butr.n 
on the part of the Dhsardjd were examined, at 
juyrequeft, by Mr. Harringtoij, nn J i rurm- 
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ed him, that the drug, which the Bengalefi 
called Jatamimi, ** grew ere£t above the furface 
of the ground, refembling in colour an ear 
•* of green wheat; that, when recent, it had a 
** faint odour, which was greatly increafed by 
•* the Ample procels of drying it; that it 
** abounded on the hills, and even on the plains, 
** of Butdtty where it was collected and prepared 
** for medicinal purpofes.” What its virtue* 
are, experience alone can afcertain ; but, as far 
as botanical analogy can juftify a conjedture, 
we may fuppofe them to be antilpafmodick; 
and, in our provinces, efpecially in Bebar^ 
the plant will probably flourilh ; fo that we 
may always procure it in a ftate fit for experi¬ 
ment. On the defcriptlon of the Indian Ipike- 
nard, compared with the drawing, I muft ob- 
ferve, that, though all the leaves, as delineated, 
may not appear of the fame fhape, yet all of 
them are not fully expanded. Mr. Burt 
afiures me, that the four radical leaves arc heart¬ 
ed and peUoled ; and it is moft probable, that 
the cauline and floral leaves would have a 
fimilar form In their ftate of perfedl expanfion, 
but unfortunately, the plants at Gaya are now 
fhrivelled; and they, who feek farther inform¬ 
ation, muft wait with patience, until new 
ftems and leaves fhall Ipring from the roojts, or 
other plants ftiall be brought firom 
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Butdn» On the propofed inquiry into the vir¬ 
tues of this celebrated plant, I muft be permit¬ 
ted to fay, that, although many botanifts may 
have wafted their time in enumerating the qua¬ 
lities of vegetables, without having afcertained 
them by repeated and fatisfadlory experiments, 
and although mere botany goes no farther than 
technical arrangement and defcription, yet it 
feems indubitable, that the great end and aim 
of a botanical philofopher is, to difcover and 
prove the feveral ufes of the vegetable fyftem, 
and, while he admits with Hippocrates the 
fallacioufnefs of experience^ to rely on experi¬ 
ment alone as the bafts of his knowledge. 
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BY THE PRESroENT. 


Nearly at the time when the refult of my 
firft inquiries concerning fpikenard was publiihcd 
in the fecond volume of our AJiatick Re- 
fearcbes^ there appeared in the Pbilofopbical 
TranfaSlions an account of the Andropogon 
ytvardncufa, the fpecimen of which Dr. 
Blane had received from Lucnow, and which 
he fuppofes to be the true Indick nard of Dios- 
CORIDES and Galen ; having more than once 
read his arguments with pleafure, but not with 
conviaion, I feel it incumbent on me to ftate 
my reafons for diflenting from the learned phy- 
fician with cll the freedom of a feafcher for 
truth, but without any diminution of that re- 
fped, to which his knowledge and candour 
juftly entitle him. 
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In the .firft place, there is a paflage in Dr. 
Blank’s paper, which I could not but read 
with furprife; not becaufe it is erroneous or 
difputable (for nothing can be more certain), 
but becaufe it is decilive againft the very pro- 
pofition, which the writer endeavours to fupport: 
“ Dioscorides mentions the S^riac^ nard, fays 
the doctor, as a fpecies different from the 
** Indian, which was certainly broughtfrom fame 
“ of the remote parts of India j for both he and 
Galen, by way of fixing more precifely 
“ the country, whence it came, call it alfo 
Gagnites,” We may add, that Ptolemy, 
who, though not a profefled naturalift, had 
opportunities in Egypt of converfing with Indian 
merchants on every thing remarkable in this 
country, diftinguifhes Rangamati, as producing 
the true fpikenard; and it is from the borders 
of that very diftrift, if we beiieve modem 
Indians, that the people of Butan bring it yearly 
into Bengal Now it is not contended, that 
the new fpecies of Andropogon (if it be a new 
fpecies) may be the Indick nard of Diosco- 


(a) Ptole me e dlftingue le canton de Rhandcrr.arcotta, 
cn ce qu’il fournit la plante, que nous appellons Spic nard, 
ce qui peut convenir a Rangamati; ct des difFerentes efpeces 
XIndique eft hien la plus eftimee. 

D’Anv. Antiq. Geogr. //J. Si. 
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RIDES, {i>)y becaufe it was found by Mr. Blane 
in a remote part of India (for that folitary faft 
would have proved nothing); but it is learnedly 
and elaborately urged, that it muji be the true 
Indian fpikenard, becaufe it differs only in the 
length of the ftalks from the nard of Garcias, 
which, according to Him, is the only fpecies of 
nardus exported from India^ and which refem- 
blcs a dried fpecimen feen by Rumphius, and 
brought, he fays, among other countries, from 
Mackran^ or the ancient Gadrojia^ the very 
country, where, according to Arrian, the true 
nard grew in abundance ; for “ the Pbenicians, 
he fays, colleded a plentiful ftore of it, and 
“ fo much of it was trampled under foot by the 
“ army, that a ftrong perfume was diffufed on 
“ all fides of them now there is a fmgular 
coincidence of circumftances; for our Andro- 
pogon was difcovered by the fcent of its roots, 
when they \/ere crufhed by the horfes and ele¬ 
phants in a hunting-party of the Vazir A'su- 
fuddaulah; fo that, on the whole, it muJl 
be the fame with the plant mentioned by Arrian ; 
but it may be argued, I think, more concluflve- 
ly, that a plant, growing with great luxuriance 
in Gadrofia or Mackran^ which the doftor 

(b) Dr. Roxburgh with great reafon fuppofes it to be the 
Muricated Andropogoh of Koenig, who mentions the 
roots as odoriferous, when sprinkled with water. 

See Retz. III. Fafdc. 43. i^nd v. 21. 
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admits to be a maritime province of Ferfia^ 
could not poflibly be the fame with a plant con¬ 
fined to remote parti of India; fo that, if Gar¬ 
cias, Rumphius, and Arrian be fuppofed 
to have meant the fame fpecies of nard, it was 
evidently different from that of Dioscorides 
and Galen. The refpedfable writer, with 
whofe opinions I make fo free, but from no 
other motive than a love of truth, feems aware 
of a little geographical difficulty from the 
weftern pofition of Macrdn ; for he, firft, makes 
it extend to the river Indus^ and then infers, 
from the long march weftward and the diftrelfes 
of Alexander’s army, fubfequent to the 
difeovery of the fpikenard, that it muft have 
grown in the more eaftern part of the defert, 
and confequently on the very borders of India ; 
but, even if we allow Gedrofia, or GadrofiSy to 
have been the fame tra£l of land with Macrdn 
(though the limits of all the provinces in Perjia 
have been confiderably changed), yet the fron¬ 
tier oi India could never with any propriety be 
carried fo far to the weft; for not only the 
Oritce and .drabitce^ but, according to Mela, 
the whole province of Ariana^ were between 
Cadrojis and the Indus'^ and, though Macrdn 
(for fo the word ftiould be written) may have 
been annexed to India by fuch whimfical geo¬ 
graphers as the Tnrks^ who give the name of 
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white Indians to the Perfians of Arachofia, aii5 
of yellow Indians to the Arabs of Yemen^ yet 
the river Indus, with the countries of Sind and 
M'iltdn on both fides of it, has ever been con- 
fidered oy the PetJians and Arabs as the weftem 
limit of Hind or India-, and Arrian himfelf 
cxprehily names the Indus as its known bound¬ 
ary ; let Gadrojis, however, be Macrdn, and let 
Mccrdn be an Indian province, yet it could 
never have been a remote part of India in re- 
fpccl of Europe or Egypt, and, confequently, 
was not meant by Galen and Dioscorides, 
when they deferibed the true fpikenard. It 
moft be admitted, that, if the ^/Vf^of Rumphius, 
which differs little from the nardus of Gar¬ 
cias, which cor^-erponds for the moft part 
with the new Andropogon, was ever brought 
frem the province of Macrdn, they w^ere all 
iiircc probably the fame plant with the nard of 
Arrian-, but, unfortunately, Rumphius thought 
of no country lefs than of Perfia, and of no 
province lefs than of Macrdn ; for he writes 
very diftindtly, both in his Latin and his Dutch 
columns, that the plant in queilion grow's in 
Mad an, which he well knew to be one of the 
Moluccas fcj : lam far from intending to give 

fc) Hi flores fiepe, imno vul^o fcr<?, obfervantur la 
vetuflis Siref flipitibus, qui in Mitlra, et Maciiath 

crefeunt. Vol. 5. Lrb. 8. Cap. 34. p. iSi. 
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pain by detefting this trifling miftalce ; and, as 
I may have made many of greater coniequence, 
I fhall be truly obliged to any man, who will 
fet me right with good manners, the facred 
laws of which ought never to be violated in a 
literary debate, except when iome petulant 
aggreflfor has forfeited all claim to refpedt. 

Arrian himfelf can by no means be under- 
ftood to aflTert, that the Indian fpikenard grew 
in Perjia ; for his words are a fragrant root of 
nard {d), where the' omiffion of the definite 
articles implies rather a nard, than the nard, 
or the moft celebrated fpecies of it; and it 
feems very clear, that the Greeks ufed that 
foreign word generically for odoriferous plants 
of different natural orders; but Arrian in 
truth was a mere compiler ; and his credit, even 
as a civil hiftorian, feems liable to fo much 
doubt, that it cannot be fafe to rely on him for 
any fadf in the hiftory of nature. “ We can- 
“ not, fays the judicious and accurate Strabo, 
“ give eafy credence to the generality even of 
“ contemporary writers concerning Alexan- 
“ DER, whole fame was aftonifhingly high, 
“ and whofe hiftorians, preferring wonders to 
“ truth, wrote with fecure negligence; well 
knowing, that, as the fartheft limits of yJfa 


(dj NafJa ivoiraoy. 
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“ were the fcene of his actions, their aflertlons 
could hardly be difproved.” Now Arrian’s 
principal authority was Aristobulus of Caf- 
fandra^ whofe writings were little prized by the 
ancients, and who not only aflertcd, “ that 
Gadrojis produced very tall ;/?j'rr Z>-trees, with 
the gum of which the Pheniciaus loaded many 
** beafts,” (notwithftanding the flaughter of 
them from the diftrefs of the whole army), but, 
with the fancy of a poet defcribing the neft of 
a phenix, placed myrrh^ incenfe^ and cajjia, 
with cinnamon and fpikenard itfelf, even in the 
wilds of Arabia : “ The fruitfulnefs of Arabia^' 
fays Arrian, “ tempted the king of Macedon 
“ to form a defign of invading it; for he had 
“ been affured, that myrrh and frankincenl'c 
were colledled from the trees of that country; 
that cinnamon was procured from one of its 
“ fhrubs ; and that its meadows produced fpon- 
taneoufly abundance of fpikenard.''' Hero¬ 
dotus, indeed, had heard of cinnamon in 
Arabia, where the Laurus, to the bark of 
which w'e now give that name, w'as, 1 verily 
believe, never feen ; even the myrrh-tree does 
not fcem to have been a native of Arabia., and 
the publick are now informed, that it was 
tranfplanted from Abyfinian forefts, and has not 
dourifhed on the oppofite fhore ; but, whatever 
be the countries of myrrh and cinnamon, we 
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may be certain, that any learned Arab would 
laugh at us, if we were to tell him, that the 
Sumbulul Hind grew wild in abundance on the 
plains of Tabdmah. It feems a bold allegation 
of Garcias, that he has exhibited “ the only 
“ fpecies of nardus known in India^ either for 
“ confumption by the natives or for exportation 
“ to Perjia and Arabia if he meant, that 
any plant was either ufed in this country or 
exported from it by the name of nard, he had 
been ftrangely deceived; and if he meant, that it 
was the only fragrant grafs ufed here as a medi¬ 
cine or as a perfume, his error was yet more 
grofs. But, whatever his meaning might have 
been, if the nard of Garcias and of Arrian 
was one and the fame plant, it is wonderful, 
that it fhould ever have been exported to Perjia 
and Arabia^ where it grew, we are told, in fo 
great abundance. The nard of Arabia was, 
probably, the Andropogon Schcenanthiis^ which 
is a native of that country ; but, even if we 
fuppofe, that the fpikenard of India was a reed 
or a grafs^ we lhall never be able to diftinguifh 
it among the many Indian fpecies of CypiriiSy 
Andropogon^ Schoenus^ Carex, and other genera 
of thofe natural orders, which here form a 
u-ildernefs of fweets, and fome of w'hlch have 
not only fragrant rootSy but even Jpibes in the 
ancient and modern fenfes of that emphatical 
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word ; one of them, which I never have feen 
in bloflbm, but fuppofe from its appearance to 
be a Schanus^ is even called Gonarda, and ic:J 
dry root has a moft agreeable odour ; another, 
which RhEEDE names Bdlaca, or Rr^nucch 
or white Iri^eli^ and which Burman thouglit i 
variety of the Schcenanthus^ is a conliderable 
article, it feems, of Indian commerce, and, there¬ 
fore, cultivated with diligence, but lefs efteemed 
than the black fort, or Carabdla^ which has a 
more fragrant root and affords an extremely 
odoriferous oil {e). All thofe plants would, per¬ 
haps, have been called nards by the ancients; 
and all of them have ftronger pretenfions to the 
appellation of the true fpikenard, than the Fe¬ 
brifuge Androfogon, which the Hindus of Be- 
bdr do not ufe as a perfume. After all, it is 
affuming a fad: without proof, to affert, that the 
Indian fpikenard was evidently gramineous; 
and, furely, that fad is not proved by the word 
arifta^ which is conceived to be of a Grecian 
origin, though never applied in the fame fenfe by 
the Greeks themfelves, who perfedly well knew 
what was beji for mankind in the vegetable 
fyftem, and for what gift they adored the god- 

(e) 12 Hort. Malab. tab. 12 . and 9 H. M. p. 145. 
Sec alfo the Flora Indica, and a note from Herman on the 
valuable oil of Seree. 
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fiefs of Eleujis. The 'Roman poets (and poets only 
'SC cited by Dr. Blank, though naturalifts 
alfo are mentioned) were fond of the word arijia, 
becaule it waf very convenient at the clofe of 
an hex;.meter, where we generally, if not con- 
ftantlv, find it; as Homcr declares in Lucian, 
that he began his Iliad with becaufc it 

was the firft commodious word that prefented 
itfelf, and is introduced laughing at a profound 
critick, who difeovered in that ftngle word an 
epitome of the hole poem on the wrath of 
Achilles: fuch poets as Ovid and Lactan- 
Tius deferibed plants, which they nevt had 
feen, as they deferibed the neft of the phenix, 
which never exifted, from their fancy alone; 
and their deferiptions ought not ferioufly to be 
adduced as authorities on a queftion merely 
botanical; but, if all the naturalifts of Greece 
and Italy had concurred in alTuring us, that the 
nard of India bore an ear or fpike, without 
naming the fource of their own information, they 
would have deferved no credit whatever; be- 
caufe not one of them pretends to have feen the 
frelh plant, and they had not even agreed among 
themfelves, whether its virtues refided in the 
root or in the hiijky leaves and llalks, that were 
united with it. Pietro della Valle, the 
moft learned and accompliflied of eaftem tra¬ 
vellers, does not feem to have known the Indian 
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fpikenard, though he mentions it more than 
once by the obfolete name of Spigonardo j but 
he introduces a Sumbtil from Khatd^ or a part 
of China^ which he had feen dry, and en¬ 
deavours to account for the Arabick name in 
the following manner :—“ Since the Khatdian 
Sumbul, fays he, is not a /pike but a root, 
“ it was probably fo named, becaufe the word 
** Sujnbul may fignify, in a large acceptation, 
“ not only the fpike, but the •whole plant, whal- 
ever kerb or grafs may be fown ; as the Ara- 
**‘bick di£lionary {f), entitled Kdmus, appears 
“ to indicate The pafiage, to which he al¬ 
ludes, is this ; “ sumbul, fays the author of the 
“ Kdmus, is an odoriferous plant, the ftrongeft of 
which is the Surt, and the weakeft the Hindi-, 
“ but the Sumbul of Riim has the name of nar- 
“ ///«.” I fuggefted in my former paper, and 
Ihall repeat in this, that the Indian fpikenard, 
as it is gathered for ufe, is in fadt the whole 
plant ; but there is a better reafon why the 
name Sumbul has been applied to it. By the 
way, Della Valle failed, as he tells us, along 


(f) Giacche il Somhot del Cataio e radicc e non e Spiga, 
potremmo dire, chc cosi s i chiami, perche forfe la parola 
Sombol pofla piu largamente significare non folo la fpiga, ma 
tutta la pianta di ogni erba 6 biada, che fi femini} come par, 
che il Camus, vacabolario Arabko, ne dia indizio, 

Lett. j 8. di Baghdad. 
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the coaft of Macrdn, which he too fuppofes to 
have been a part of Gedrojia ; but he never had 
heard, that it produced Indian fpikenard, though 
the Perjians were fully acquainted with that 
province ; for he would not have omitted fo 
curious a fail: in his correfpondence with a 
learned phyfician of Naples^ for whofe fake 
he was particularly inquifitive concerning the 
drugs of ^fia: it is much to be wilhed, that 
he had been induced to make a fhort excurfion 
into the plains of Macrdn^ where he might 
have found, that the wonderful tree, which 
Arrian places in them, ivitb flowers like violets^ 
and with thorns of fuch force and magnitude^ as to 
keep wild beafls in captivity^ and to transfix men on 
horfeback^ who rode by them incautioufly^ was no 
more probably than a Mimofa, the blolToms of 
which refembled violets in nothing but in hav¬ 
ing an agreeable fcent. 

Let us return to the Arabs, by whom Dt- 
oscoRinES was tranflated with affiflance, which 
the wealth of a great prince will always pur- 
chafe, from learned Greeks, and who know the 
Indian fpikenard, better than any European, by 
the name of Sumbuliil Hind : it is no w'onder, 
that they reprefent it as weaker in fccnt and in 
power ilian the Sumbul of the lower Aj:a, which, 
unlels my fmell be uncommonly dcfetbive, 
is a ftrong Valerian', efpecially as they could 
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only have ufed the dry nard of India^ which 
lofes much of its odour between Rangpur 
and Calcutta. One queftion only remains (if 
it be a queftion), whether the Sumbulu I Hind 
be the true Indian fpikenard ; for, in that cafe, 
w^e know the plant to be of the natural order, 
which Linnjeus calls aggregate. Since the 
publication of my paper on this fubjecf, I put 
a fair and plain queftion feverally to three or 
four Mujfel'nan phyficians, “ What is the Indian 
“ name of the plant, which the Arabs call 
** Sumbulu I HindT' They all anfwered, but 
fome with more readinefs than others, Jata- 
mdnst. After a pretty long interval, ] fhewed 
them the [pikes (as they are called) of Jata-^ 
mans)., and afked, W'hat was the Arabick name 
of that Indian drug : they all anfwered readily, 
Sumbulu I Hind. The fame evidence may be 
obtained in this country by any other European^ 
who fceks it; and if, among twrelve native 
phyficians, verfed in Arabian and Indian phi¬ 
lology, a fingle man fhould after due confider- 
ation give different anfwers, I will cheerfully 
fubmit to the Roman judgement of non liquet. 
My own inquiries having convinced me, that 
the Indian fpikenard of Diosc OR ides is the 
Sumbulu I Hind., and that the Sumbulu I Hind is 
the "Jatamans) of Aiviarsinh, lam perfuaded, 
that the true nard is a fpecies of Valerian^ pro- 
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Juced in the maji remote and hilly parts of India^ 
fuch as Nepal, Morang, and Eutan, near which 
Ptolemy fixes Its native foil: the comrhercial 
agents of the Devardja call it alfo Fampi, and, 
by their account, the dried fpecimens, which 
look like the tails of ermines, rife from the 
ground, refembiing ears of green wheat both in 
form and colour-, a fa«9:, which perfedlly ac¬ 
counts for the names Stachys, Spica, Sumbul^ 
and Khujhah, which Greeks, Romans, Arabs, 
and Perfians have given to the drug, though it 
is not properly a fpike, and not merely a root, 
but the whole plant, which the natives gather for 
fale, before the radical leaves, of which the 
fibres only remain after a few months, have 
unfolded themfelves from the bafe of the ftem. 
It is ufed, fay the Butan agents, as a perfume 
and in medicinal unguents, but with other 
fragrant fubftances, the feent and power of 
which it is thought to increafe: as a medicine, 
they add, it is principally efteemed for com¬ 
plaints in the bowels. Though confiderable 
quantities of fatamansi are brought in th" 
caravans from Butan, yet the living plants, 
by a law of the country, cannot be exported 
without a licence from the fovereign, and the 
late Mr. Purling, on receiving this intelli¬ 
gence, obligingly wrote, for my fatisfadion, to 
the Dhdraja, requefting him to fend eight or 
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ten of the plants to Rangpur: ten were according¬ 
ly fent in pots from T^ajifudan^ with as many of 
the natives to take care of them under a chief, 
who brought a written anfwer from the Rdjd 
of Butan; but that prince made a great merit 
of having complied with fuch a requeft, and 
my friend had the trouble of entertaining the 
raeflenger and his train for feveral weeks in his 
own houfe, which they feera to have left with 
reluftance. An account of this tranfadion was 
contained in one of the laft letters, that Mr, 
Purling lived to write; but, as all the plants 
withered before they could reach Calcutta^ and 
as inquiries of greater importance engaged all 
my time, there was an end of my endeavours 
to procure the frefti yatdmansiy though not of 
my convidion, that it is the true nard of the 
ancients. 
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SPIKENARD OF THE ANCIENTS, 

INTENDED AS A SUPPLEMENT TO THE LATE 


SIR \^'ILLLyvi JONES’S PAPERS ON THAT PLANT. 
BY WILLIAM ROXBURGH, M. D. 


VALERIANA JATAMANSI. 

Generic Character. Flowers trian- 
drous, leaves entire, four-folcj, the inner radi¬ 
cal pair petiol’d, and cordate; the reft fmaller, 
feflile, and fub-lanceolate; feeds crowned with 
a pappus. 

V. Jatamanfi of Sir William Jones. 
See Afiatlck RefearcheSy vcl. 2, page 405, 417, 
and vol. 4, page 109. 

November 6th, 1794. I received from 
the Honourable C, A. Bruce, Comnullioiier 
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at Coos-Beybar^ two fmall balkets with plants of 
this valuable drug; he writes to me on the 27th 
September (lb long had the plants been on the 
road), that he had, the dky before, received 
them from the Deb Rajah of Bootan, and fur¬ 
ther fays, that the Booteahs know the plant by 
two names, viz. JatamanJi, and Pampe or 
Paumpe. 

I need fcarce attempt to give any further 
hiftory of this famous odoriferous plant than 
■what is merely botanical, and that with a view 
to help to .illiiftrate the learned diflertations 
thereon, by the late Sir William Jones, in 
the 2d and 4th volumes of thefe Refearches, 
and chiefly by pointing out the part of the 
plant known by the name, Indian Nard or 
Spikenard'y a queftion on which Matheolus, 
the commentator of Diofcoridesy bellow s a good 
deal of argument; viz. Whether the roots, or 
ftalks, were the parts elleemed for ufe, the 
tellimony of the ancients themfelves on this 
head being ambiguous. It is therefore neccf- 
fary for thofe who wilh for a more particular 
account of it, to be acquainted with what that 
gentleman has publilhed on the fubjedl. 

The plants now received, are growing in 
two fmall balkets of earth, in each balket there 
appears above the earth between thirty and 
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forty hairy, fpike-Iike bodies, but more juftly 
compared to the tails of Ermines^ or fmall 
Weajeli ^; from the apex of each, or at leaft of 
the greatcft part of them, there is a finooth lan¬ 
ceolate, or lanceolate-oblong, 'three or five- 
nervedj (hort-petiol’d, acute, or obtufe, flighlly 
ferrulate leaf or two fhooting forth. Fig. i. 
reprefents one of them in the above ftate» and 
on gently removing the fibres, or hairs which 
furround the fhort petiols of thefe leaves, I 
find it confifts of numerous Iheaths, of which 
one, two or three of the upper or interior ones 
are entire, and have their fibres conneded by a 
light-brown coloured membranous fubftance as 
at b. but in the lower exterior Iheaths, where this 
connecting membrane is decayed, the more 
durable hair-like fibres remain diftinCl, giving 
to the whole the appearance of an Ermine s tail: 
this part, as well as the root itfelf, are evidently 
perennialf. The root itfelf (beginning at the 

• The term fpica, or fpike, is not fo ill applied to this fub¬ 
ftance, as may be imagined ; fcveral of the Indian graffcs, 
well known to me, have fpikes alnioft exa£Hy rcfembling 
a fingle ftraight piece pf nardus, and when thofe hairs (or 
flexible arifta like briftles) are removed, Pliny’s words, 
“ frutexradice pingui ct craffa,” arc by no means inapp'ica- 
ble. See Fig. 2, frofii a to b. 

fThe ab ove deferibed perennial hairy portion of the 
plant, is clearly the Indian fpikenard of our (hops; but 
VOL, III. E 
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furface of the earth where the fibrous envelope 
ends) is from three to twelve inches long, 
covered with a pretty thick, light-brown colour¬ 
ed bark: from the main root, which is fome- 
times divided, there ifllies feveral fmaller fibres. 
Fig. 2, is another plant with a long root; here 
the hair-like fheaths, beginning at a. are fepa- 
rated from this the perennial part of the ftem, 
and turned to the right fide ; at the apex is feen 
the young (hoot, marked 6, which is not fo 
far advanced as at Fig. \ \ c c c Ihow the re- 


whether the nardus of the ancients, or not, I leave to better 
judges to determine; however, I believe few will doubt it 
after having read Sir William Jones’s Differtations there¬ 
on, and compared what he fays with the accompanying 
drawings of the perennial hairy part of the ftem of this plant, 
w'hich are taken from tlie living plants immediately under 
my own eyes; the drawing of the herbaceous, or upper 
part of the plant, is out of the queftlon in determining this 
point, and only refers to the place the plant bears in our bo¬ 
tanical books. While writing the above, I defired an Hindu 
fervant to go and buy me from their apothecaries fliops a 
little Jatamansi, without faying more or lefs: he immedi¬ 
ately went and brought me feveral pieces of the very identical 
drug, I have been deferibing} a drawing of one of the 
pieces is reprefented at Fig. 4, and agrees not only with, 
thofe I have taken from the living plants, but alfo exceed¬ 
ingly well with GAI191AS AB Orta’s figure of the nardus 
indica, which is to be found at page 129 , of the fourth edition 
of Cmsius’s Latin tranflations of his hiftory of Indian 
isugs, publiflied in 1693 . 
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mains of laft year’s annual ftem. When the 
young fhoot is a little further advanced than in 
Fig. 2, and not fo far as in Fig. i. they re- 
femble the young convolute flioots of mono- 
cotyledonous plants. "June 1795. The whole 
of the abovementioned plants have perifhed, 
•without producing flowers, notwithftanding 
every care that could poflTibly be taken of them. 
The principal figure in the drawing marked Fig. 
3, and the following defcription, as well as the 
above definition, are therefore chiefly extradled 
from the engraving and defcription in the 
fecond volume of thefe Refearches, and from the 
information communicated to me by Mr. Burt, 
the gentleman who had charge of the plants that 
flowered at Gaya^ and who gave Sir William 
Jones the drawing and defcription thereof. 

Defcription of the Plant. 

Root, it is already defcribed above. 

Stem, lower part perennial, involved in fibrous 
fheaths, &c. as above defcribed ; the upper part 
herbaceous fuberedt, Ample, from fix to twelve 
inches long. 

Leaves four-fold, the lowermoft pair of the 
four radical are oppofite, feffile, oblong, forming 
as it were a two-valved fpathe; the other pair 
are alfo oppofite petiol’d, cordate,, margins 
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waved, and pointed; thofe of the ftem feffile, 
and lanceolate; all are fmooth on both fides. 
Corymb terminal, firft divifion trichotomous. 
BraSls awl’d. 

Calyx fcarce any. 

Carol one petal’d, funnel-lhaped, tube fome- 
what gibbous. Border five-cleft. 

Stamens, filaments three, project above the 
tube of the corol; anthers incumbent. 

Pijiily germ beneath. Style ereft, length of 
the tube. Stigma fimple. 

Pericarp, a fingle feed crowned with a pappus. 
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nv THE PRESinEXT. 


As far .-is wc can determine the clafs and order 
of a plant from a mere delineation of it? fruit, 
we may fafely pronounce,, that the Lerom of 
Nicebar is the Cddbi of tlie Arabs^ the Cetaca 
of the Indians, and tlie Vandanns of our bo- 
tanifts, which is deferihed 'sery awkwardly (as 
Koenio firlt obferved to me) in the Supplement 
to LtNNiEUS : he had himfelf deferihed with 
that elegant cancifenefs^ which conflitutes the 
beauty of the Llnnean method, not only the 
wonderful frudlitlcation of the fragrant Cetaca^ 
but moll of the flowers, whicli are celebrated in 
Sanjerit, by poets for their colour or feent, and 
ay phyficians for their medical ufes; and, as 
he bequeathed his manuferipts to Sir Joseph 
Banks, we may be fure, that the publicfc; fpirit 
of that illuftrious naturalift rvill not fuffer the 
labours of his learned friend to be funk in ob- 
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llvion. Whether the P and anus Leram be a 
new or only a variety, w'e cannot yet 

pofitively decide; but four of the plants have 
been brought from Ntcol'af\ and feem to flourifli 
in the Company’s Botanical Garden, where they 
will probably bloffbm; and the greateft en¬ 
couragement will, I trulf, be given to the culti¬ 
vation of fo precious a vegetable. A fruit 
weighing twenty or thirty pounds, and con¬ 
taining a farinaceous fubftance, both palatable 
and nutritive in a high degree, would perhaps, 
if it were common in thefe provinces, for ever 
fecure the natives of them from the horrors of 
famine ; and the Pandanus of Bengal might be 
brought, I conceive, to equal perfection with 
that of Nicobar, if due care were taken to 
plant the male and female trees in the fame 
place, inftead of leaving the female, as at pre- 
fent, to bear an imperlccl and unprodudtive 
fruit, and the diftant male to fpread itfelf only 
by the help of its radicating branches. 
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OF 


INDIAN PLANTS, 

COMPREHENDING THEIR SANSCRIT, 


AND 

AS MANV OF THCrR LINN^AN GENERIC NAMES AS COUI.D 
WITH ANY DEGREE OF PRECISION BE ASCERTAINED. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


A CA'SABALLI'jCi^'/a. Amlalonica, Oxalis. 


Achy Ufa. Morinda. 

A cranti Solarium. 
Adha. 

5 Agaflya, jE/^hynomfne. 
Agnis ic’ha. 

Aguru, Cordia. 

Alabu, Cucurhita. 
Alamvufha, Bryonh, 

10 Alarca, Afclepias. 
Alpamarilha. 

Amala. 

A'malaci, Phyllanthus. 
Ambalht’ha. 

15 Atnlana, Gomphrtna ? 


Amlavetafa, Hypericum. 
Amlica, lomarindus. 
Amra, Mangifera. 

20 Amrataca, Spondias. 
AncoVa. 

Ans'umati. 

An'u, Oryza. 
Apamarga. 

25 Aparajita, Clitoria. 
Area, Afclepias, 
A'rdraca, Amomum. 
Arimt'da. 

Arilhta, Xanthium. 

30 Ajjaca, Ocymum. 
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Arjuna, Ln^erjirttmia ? 
Arufhcarat Semecarpus. 

A smantaca. 

As oca, a new pcmis. 

35 A'cp’hota, N)/ 7 ni;:'^es. 
A’us vnhi, Oryza. 
Aiavifha. 

/uicliar:'). 

Atiinucla,Ai//;/ 7 f',"i<i. 

40 A vij:;na, 

IjjcuI.'., Mimttfips. 
lijdaji, Rl.awnus. 
l>,.huvaraca. 

IJahvaiigJ, a new genus. 
45 I 3 ala. 

Jiala. 

liamlliucn, Iscra. 

Hnnga, Cntinabis ? 
liatJ, I'icus. 

5c ilhatlramuftaca, Cyperus? 
Bhangn, Gojfypium. 
Mhvnu, Curc.liiidrutn. 
Bhavya, Dilkuia. 
Bharadwaji. 

55 Bhuchampaca, 
Bhujambuca. 
Bhulavanga, JuJfieua. 
Bhurandi, Ipunccj ? 
Bhurja. 

60 BhiifiTina, yfndrepegen ? 
Bhiitave.-i, Njclantkes. 
Berbcia. 

Bimba, Brymia ? 
Bitnbita, tlie fame ? 

65 Bridimani, Ov'ieda. 


Brahmafuvcrchala. 
Brahmi, Ruta. 

Bilva, (dratje^a. 

Biranga. 

70 Cacamachi. 

Cacangi, Apcnogetcti ? 
Cac'iu, Arum. 

Cadaii, Mufa. 

Cadamba, Nauclea. 

75 Calilara, Nympbiea. 

Gala. 

Gala. 

Galambi. 

G.d.inii. 

80 CAuy'jiCdVmgZyCucurlri.'a, 
Galpaea. 

Gam.’iata, Jpotrtxa. 
Gampilla, a new genus. 
Ganchanara, Bauhnua. 

85 Canda, Droantium. 
Gandarala. 

Gandura, Dolichoi, 
Ganduru, Scilla ? 

Gangu. 

90 Gantala, Aga-Lc ? 

Gapila. 

Gapiti’ha, Llmonia. 
Garanjaca, a new genus. 
95 Garavelld, CUeme ? 
Garavi, Laurus. 

Garavira, Nerium. 
Garmaranga, Averrhoa. 
Garuic..ra, Fa-uetta. 

100 Carpar..ia, Aide? 
Caipasi, GoJJ'ypium. 
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Carpara, Laurux, 
Caruna, Citrus. 

Cx/a, Saccharum. 

5 Cajbmira. 

Cataca, ^Ar^chms. 
Catp’liala, Tabernoemon- 

Tii/ia. 

Catu. 

Ccmuca. 

JO Cefara, Crocus. 

Cetaca, Pandanus. 
Chacrala. 

C’hadira, Mimof.i. 

ChTia tracn, Agaricus. 

15 Champaca, Alichdia. 
Chanaca. 

Chanda. 

Chandana, Santalum. 
Chandric.'i. 

20 CJ’harj ira, Phoenix. 
Cliarmacaili’i. 

Chav.ica. 

Chitr.’i. 

Chitraca, Plumbago. 

25 Cliorapuflipi, Scirpus. 
Cir-.ta. 

Codrava. 

Coranjfi. 

CoviiLru, Tiauhinia. 

30 Clitaca. 

Craniuca. 

Criflina. 

Cnftinach'ara, Pcinciana. 
Clhjr..vi, Ajelfpias ? 

35 Cihuma, Linum. 


Culaca, Strychnat. 
Culniaflia. 

Cumbha. 

Cumbliica, Piflia. 

40 Cumuda, Menianthes. 
(Cuncuma, CrocusJ ? 
Cunda, Jafininum. 
Curubaca, Barlerut. 
Curuntaca. 

45 Curuvaca. 

Cus'a, Poa. 

Cuflimanda, Cucumisf 
Cufumbha, Carthamus. 
Cutaja, Jafminum. 

50 Cuvalaya. 

Cuvdraca, Sivietenia? 
Damapana. 

Dantica. 

Dhanyaca. 

55 Darimaj Punica, 

Disl. 

Ddvadarii, Unma. 
Dlutat'i. 

Dhuftara, Datura._ 

60 Dona, Artemifia. 
Dracfha, Vitis. 
Durgaja't.i, Ophioglojfum. 
Darva, Agrojlis. 
Dwipatr), Impatiens. 

65 E la, Atnomitm. 
Elabalucd. 

Eranda, Richius. 
Gjjnpippali,anew ge¬ 
nus? 

Gambhtiri. 
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70 Gandili. 

Gandhara'jn, Gnrdenia- 
Gandira, Solanum ? 
Gaunchandra, Hed^a- 
rum, 

Ghantapa'tali. 

75 Gho'nta', R hamrtus. 
Gho'ftiaca'. 

Gra'nt’hila. 

Grinjana, Dattcus. 

Go cantaca, Barleria, 

80 Godha'padi. 

Go'dhuma, Triiicum. 
Go'jihra', Elephnntopus. 
Golomi, Agroftis ? 
Gdnarda, Cyperus ? 

85 Goraeflia'. 

Gova cftii. 

Goyara', Eranihemum? 
Guggulu. 

Guh*'. 

90 Gunja', Ahrus. 

Guva'ca, Areca, 
Haimavat). 

Halaca, Nymphoea. 
Haiiu. 

95 Haricus a, Acanthus. 
Haridra', Curcuma. 
Haridru. 

Haritaci, T^erminalia. 
Harita la. 

200 Haryanga, GJfus. 

Hemapufhpica', JaJmi- 
num, 

Hemasagara, Cotyledon. 


Hilamochica. 

Himavatj. 

5 Hingu, Terehinthus. 
Hingull, Solanum. 

Uinta la, Elate. 

H 61 ica. 

Jambira, Citrus. 

10 Jainbii, Eugenia. 

Jatama'nsI, (''aleriana. 
Java, Eerminaiia ? 
Jayap’hala, Alyrijlica. 
Jayanti, Aifehynomene. 

15 Iclhu, Saccharum, 

Icfliura. 

Icfliwa'cu. 

Jimuta. 

Indjvara, Tradefcantia? 

20 Jiraca. 

Jivanti. 

Indravaruni. 

Ingudi. 

Irba'ru. 

25 IVwaramula, Arijtolochia. 
E.acucha, Artocarpus? 
Langali, Kama? 
Lata'rca, Allium. 

Lafuna, Allium. 

30 Lavali, Averrhoa. 

Lavanga, Caryophyllus. 
Lodhra. 

Madana, Pifonia. 
Madhuca, Dajf'a. 

35 Madhulaca. 

Madluiraca. 

Madhusgru, Guilandina. 
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Maha ja'li. 

Maha'fwfta. 

40 Malapu. 

Ma lati, Jafmtnum. 
Alailica', NyBanthes. 
Ma'naca, jirum ? 
Manda'ra, Erythrina. 

45 Ma'rcara. 

Marcati. 

Maricha, Caecum. 
Marunmala'. 

Ma'fapami. 

50 Ma fha, Phafeolus. 

Ma'fhandari, Callicarpa. 
Mafura. 

Ma'tulanga, 

Maun. 

55 Mayura. 

Muchucunda, Pentapetes. 
Mudga. 

Mudgaparni. 

Mulaca, Raphanus. 

60 Mundaballii Ipamoea. 
Mura'. 

Murra', Aletris. 

Muftaca, Scheenus ? 
Na'gabala', Sida, 

65 Na'gaballi, Bauhinia. 
Na'gacefara, Mefua. 
Na'gada'na, Artemifia, 
Nagaranga, Citrus. 

Nala, Arijlida ? 

70 Nall. 

Na ranga. 

N a'rice'laj Cgces. 


Nichula, a new genus. 
Nili, Indigofera. 

75 Nilotpala, Ponttieria. 
Nimba, Melia. 

Niva ra, Oryza. 

Pa'cala. 

Padma, Nymphaea, 

80 Pala'ndu, Allium. 
Pala'fa, Butea. 

Panafa, Artoearpus. 
Parnafa, Ocymum. 
Pa'tali, Bignonia. 

85 Pa'tola, Solanum? 
Paura'. 

Pichula, Tamarix. 

Pilu, Aloe ? 

Pinya'. 

90 Pippala, Ficus. 

Pippali, Piper. 

Piya'la. 

Pitafa'la. 

Placflia, Ficus. 

95 Prifnipami. 

Priyangu. 

Potica, PhyfaUs. 
Punamava, Boerhaaxna. 
Pundarica. 

300 Pundra. 

Puticaraja, Guilandsna. 
Raflamula, Oldenlandia 
Ra'ja'dana. 

Raj an i. 

5 Rajica. 

Ra'flitrica'. 

Ra'fna', OpVuxyhtm? 
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Remici. 

Ruldhi. 

10 Riibabha. 

Rochana’. 

Rohita, PttnUa. 

Sa' eotacJi TrcpUs. 

Sahaca la, Ajangiftra. 

15 Sahachari. 

Saili^’ya» Mufcus. 
Saiiiyaca, Bnrhria- 
Saivala. 

Sa'la. 

20 Salaochi. 

Sa'lmali, Bovtha-i. 
Sainanga', 2 ? 

S ami, Aiimifn. 

Samira, ATnmfa. 

25 Saniudraca, Aquitu'm. 
Sana', CrUahirin. 
Sancarajara, HsA/ji'ri>n. 
S'anc’linpuflipa, Cii'A. 
Sara. 

30 Sarata. 

Sarana'. 

S'atamuli. 

S'atapuflipa. 

S a t’hi. 

35 S I’plia lira , 

iieptala, y\iloiithcs. 
Stptapariia, I chi t^s. 
Serfliapa Slr.upis. 

S imbi, Doluh/S. 

J^0 SincOiiica, h'itcr. 
Sirifha, Mwiii'it. 

S ifu, Cretan H 


S'iya'. 

Sobha'njana, GuilanJina. 
4^ Somalata', Rieta? 
Somara ji, Peederia. 
S'cflp’ha. 

S oiiaca, Bigmnia. 
Snnga'taca, Trapa. 

50 S riparna. 

St’halapadsaa, Hibifcus. 
S'uca. 

S'wfti. 

Sunifhannaca, A/Iatjilca. 
55 .Siirablii. 

Saryamani, Hihifcui, 
Suvcrnaca, (Zttjfta. 
S'ya'tna’, a new gcnps. 

S ya'ma'ca. 

60 Tala, Bemffus. 

Ta’lamiilaca, CochUarla? 
Ta li, Corppha. 

Tania la, Ljiirus ? 

Ta mbi'li, Pip'r. 

65 Ta niraciita, Nieatiana. 
Ta raca, Ai/icmti-rt ^ 
Tar6ni. A/c?. 

Tatpati I, La'jruj 

1 ila, SiQimktn. 

■J 

70 Tilara. 

Timluca, Di'fp\res. 
Tinfj, Kbeuus ? 
Trapufha, Cucumb. 
Trayama'na'. 

75 Tnvrita'. 

I'ubarica', 

Tula, Ab^i'ui. 
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Tunga. 

Udumbara, Ficus. 

8o Ulapa, Arijlula ? 
Upodica. 

L^rana, Cajfia. 

Utpala i 

Vajradru, Euphsrbia. 
85 Valvaja, Andropogott ? 
Vanaceli, Carin'!. 
Vanamudga. 
Vana'rdraca, Ccjius ? 
Vanda', Epidendrum. 
90 Vanda', Lorabthas. 
Vanda', Vifcum. 
Vanda'ca, ^itrcus. 
Vans'a, Bambcs. 
Va'rahi. 

95 Vara'ngaca, Laurus. 
Va'runa. 

Va'faca, Dianther a. 
Va'falya. 


Va'ftuca, Amaranthms ? 
400 Vafn. 

Va'taca. 

Vatsa'dani, Menlfpermune. 
Va'yafoli. 

V'etafa, Barleria. 

5 Vetra, Calamus. 
Vichitra', Tragia, 

Vida'rL 

Vidula. 

Virana, Andropogoa. 

10 Viflia'ni. 

Vifta'raca, ConvehuLa. 
Vrithi, Oryza. 
A'ya'ghranacTia. 
Vya'ghrapa'da. 

15 Ya Ga- 

Yava, Hordeum. 

Yavafa, Poa? 

Yufla'rafa'. 

Y ut’hica', Jafirnnunu 
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SELECT INDIAN PLANTS*. 

BY THE PRESIDENT. 


‘ IF my names of plants dlfpleafc you, fays the 

* grtztSwediJhhoi2^m^k, choofeothers more agree- 

* able to your tafte,’ and, by this candour, he has 
difarmed all the criticifm, to which as it muft 
be allowed, even the critical parts of his ad¬ 
mirable works lie continually open : I avail my- 
felf of his indulgence, and am very folicitous to 
give Indian plants their true Indian appellations; 
becaufe lam fully perfuaded,that Linnaeus him- 
felf would har^e adopted them, had he known 
the learned and ancient language of this country; 
as he, like all other men, would have retained 
the native names of AJiatick regions and cities, 
rivers and mountains, leaving friends or perfons 

* This paper was announced in the fpecimen of an Aftatich 
Common-place Book, which the Prcfident added, in the 
third volume of thefe Tranfatlions, to Mr. Harrington’s 
propofal for an improvement of Locke’s ufeful plan. 
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of eminence to preferve their own names by 
their own merit, and inventing new ones, from 
diftinguifhing marks and properties, for fuch 
objefts only as, being recently difcovered, could 
have had no previous denomination. Far am I 
I rom doubting the great importance of perfect bo¬ 
tanical defcriptmis-, for languages expire as nations 
decay, and the true fenfe of many appellatives 
in every dead language muft be loft in a courfe 
of ages : but, as long as thofe appellatives 
remain underftood, a travelling phyfician, who 
fhould wifh to procure an Arabian or Indian 
plant, and, wdthout alking for it by its learn¬ 
ed or vulgar name, fhould hunt for it in the 
woods by its botanical charadier, would refemble 
a geographer, who, defiring to find his way in a 
foreign city or province, fhould never inquire 
by name for a ftreet or a town, but Avait with 
Ids tables and inftruments, for a proper occafion 
to determine its longitude and latitude. 

The plants, deferibed in the following paper 
by their claffical appellations, with their fyno- 
nyma or epithets, and their names in the vulgar 
dialedts, have been feletted for their novelty, 
beauty, poetical fame, reputed ufe in medicine, 
or fuppofed holinefs ; and frequent allufions to 
them all will be found, if the Sanji-rit language 
Ihould ever be generally ftudied, in the popular 
and facred poems of the ancient Hindus^ in their 
medical books and law traQs, and even it: the 
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Vedas themfelves: though unhappily I cannot 
profefs, with the fortunate Swede, to have feen 
without glalTes all the parts of the flowers, 
which I have defcribed, yet you may be aflured, 
that I have mentioned no part of them, which I 
have not again and again examined with my 
own eyes ; and though the weaknefs of my fight 
will for ever prevent my becoming a botanift, 
yet I have in fome little degree atoned for that 
fatal defeit by extreme attention, and by an 
ardent zeal for the moft lovely and fafcinating 
branch of natural knowledge. 

Before I was actiuainted with the method 
ptirfued by Van Riikede, neceflTity had obliged 
me to follow a fimilar plan on a fmaller fcale; 
and, as his mode of fludying botany, in a coun¬ 
try and climate by no means favourable to 
botanical e.xcuiTions, may be adopted menre fuc- 
cefsfully by thoie who have more leilure than I 
fhall ever enjoy, 1 prefent you w ith an intereft- 
ing palfagc from one of his prefaces, to which I 
Ihould barely have referred you, if his great 
work were not unfortunately confined, from its 
rarity, to very few hands, fie informs us in an 
introdudlion to his third volume, “ that feveral 
“ Indian phylicians and had compofed 

‘‘ by his order, a catalogue of the moif cele- 
“ brated plants, which they diftributed accord¬ 
ing to their times of blolfv’ming and feeding, 
;c the couiiguration of Uieir leaves, and to 
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“ the forms of their flowers and fruit; that, at 
the proper'feafons he gave copies of the lift 
“ to feveral intelligent men, of whom he fent 
** parties into different forefts, with inftrudions 
** to bring him, from all quarters, fuch plants 
“ as they faw named, with their fruit, flow- 
“ ers, and leaves, even though they fliould 
“ be obliged to climb the moft lofty trees 
“ for them; that three or four painters, who 
“ lived in his family, conftantly and accu- 
rately delineated the frefh plants, of which, in 
his prefence, a full defcription was added; 
“ that, in the meanwhile, he had earneftly re- 
quefted all the princes and chiefs on the 
“ Malabar coaft to fend him fuch vegetables, as 
“ were moft diftingulfhed for ufe or for elegance, 
and that not one of them failed to fupply his 
“ garden with flowers, which he fometimes 
received from the diftance of fifty or fixty 
“ leagues; that when his herbarifts had coIle<fted 
“ a fufficient number of plants, when his 
“ draughtfmen had fketched their figures, and 
“ his native botanifts had fubjoined their de- 
“ fcription, he fubmitted the drawings to a little 
** academy of Pandits, whom he ufed to con- 
“.vene for that purpofe from different parts of 
** the country; that his affembly often confifted 
of fifteen or fixteen learned natives, who -vied 
“ with each other in giving correift anfwers to 
VOt. Ill, F 
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“ all his qireftions concerning the names and 
virtues of the principal vegetables, and that he 
“ wrote all their anfwers in his note-book; 
“ that he was infinitely delighted with tlie can- 
“ did, modeft, amicable, and refpedtful debates 
of thofe pagan philofophers, each of whom 
“ adduced paflages from ancient books in fup- 
“ port of his Own opinion, but without any 
bitternefs of conteft or the leaft pcrturba- 
“ tion of mind; that the texts which they 
“ cited were in verfe, and taken from books, 
“ as they pofitively aflerted, more than four 
“ thoufand years old; that the firft couplet of 
“ each feftion in thofe books comprifed the fy- 
“ nonymous terms for the plant, which was the 
“ fubjeCt of it, and that, in the fubfequent 
“ verfes, there was an ample account of its 
“ kind or fpecies, its properties, accidents, qua- 
“ lities, figure, parts, place of growth, time of 
“ flowering and bearing fruit, medical virtues, 
“ and more general ufes; that they quoted thofe 
“ texts by memory, having gotten them by 
“ heart in their earlieft youth, rather as a play 
than a ftudy, according to the immemorial 
“ ufage of fuch Indian tribes, as are deftined by 
“ law to the learned profeflions; and on that 
Angular law of tribes, peculiar to the old 
“ Egyptians and Indians^ he adds many folid and 
pertinent remarks.” Now when we jon- 
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plain, and myfelf as much as any, that we have 
no leifure in India for literary and philofophical 
purfuits, wefhould confider, that Van Rheede 
was a nobleman at the head of an Indian govern¬ 
ment in his time very conliderable, and that he 
fully difcharged all the duties of his important 
ftation, while he found leifure to compile, in 
the manner juft defcribed, thofe twelve large 
volumes, which Linnaeus himfelf pronounces 
accurate. 

I. Ta'raca: 

VuLG. Tdrac. 

Linn. Amomum. 

Cal. Perianth fpathe-like, but fitting on the 
germ; tubular, one leaved, broken at the 
mouth into few irregular fliarp toothlets; 
downy, ftriated; in part coloured, in part 
femipellucid. 

CoR. One-petaled, villous. Pube fhort, fun¬ 
nel form. Border double. Exterior three 
parted; coloured like the calyx; divijions 
oblong, ftriated, internally concave, rounded 
into flipperlike bags; the two lower divilions, 
equal, rather defledted ; the higher, fomewhat 
longer, oppofite, bent in a contrary direftion, 
terminated with a long point. Interior., two- 
lipped (unlefs the upper lip be called the fila¬ 
ment) ; under lip revoJule, with a tocth on 
each fide near the bafe ; two-parted from the 
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middle; divijions axe-form, irregularly end- 
nicked. NeBaries^ two or three honey¬ 
bearing, light brown, glofly bodies. at the 
bafe of the under lip, juft below the teeth; 
eredt, awled, converging into a fmall cone. 

Stam. Filament (unlefs it be called the upper 
lip of the interior border)^ channelled within, 
fheathing the ftyle ; dilated above into the 
large fleftiy anther, if it can juftly be fo 
named. Anther oblong, externally convex 
and entire, internally flat, divided by a deep 
furrow; each divifton, marked with a per¬ 
pendicular pollen-bearing line, and ending in 
a membranous point. 

PiST. Germ beneath, protuberant, roundifh, 
obfcurely three fided, externally foft with 
down. Style threadform, long as the filament^ 
the top of which nearly clofes round it. Stig¬ 
ma headed, perforated. 

Per. Capfule (or capfular berry, not burfting 
in a determinate mode) oblong-roundifh, 
three ftriped, fmooth, crowned with the per¬ 
manent calyx and corol; with a brittle coat, 
almoft black without, pearly within. 

Seeds, lopped, with three or four angles, very 
fmooth, enclofed within three oblong, round¬ 
ed, foft, membranous integuments, conjoined 
by a branchy receptacle ; in each parcel, four 
or five. 
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Interior Border of the corol, pink and white; 
under lip, internally milk-white, with a rich 
carmine ftripe in each of its divifions. Seeds 
aromatick, hotter than Cardamoms. Leaves 
alternate, fhcathing, oblong, pointed, keeled, 
moft entire, margined, bright grafs-green 
above ; very fmooth; pale fea-green below. 
Stem comprefled, three or four feet long, 
bright pink near its bafe, ereft, ending in a 
beautiful panicle. Peduncies ma.ny ^ovrered; 
braSls few lance-linear, very long, withering. 
Boot fibrous, with two or three bulbous knobs, 
light brown and fpungy within, faintly aro¬ 
matick. 

Although the Taraca has properties of an 
Amomum, and appears to be one of thofe plants, 
which Rumphius names Globba.^ yet it has the 
air of a Languas, the fruity I believe, of a 
Renealmia, and no exadl correfpondence 
with any of the genera fo elaborately defcribed 
by Koenig : its ejfential char abler, according to 
Retz, would confift in its two parted interior 
border, its channelled filament, and its twoclefit 
anther with pointed divifions, 

2, Bhu'cHAMPACA ; 

V u L G . Bhuchampac. 

Linn. Round-rooted KiEMPPERiA. 

Cal. Common Spat be imbricated, many 
flowered ; partial. Perianth one leaved, 
fmall, thin, obfcurc. 
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Cor. One petaled. 7uhe very long, {leader, 
fub-cylindric below, funnel form above, fome- 
what incurved. Border double, each three 
parted: exterior^ divifions lanced, acute, drop¬ 
ping; interior^ two higher divifions ere£t, 
lapping over, oblong, pointed, fupporting the 
back of the anther; loiver divifion, expand¬ 
ing, defleited, two-cleft; fubdivifions broad, 
axeform, irregularly notched, endnicked, with 
a point, 

Stam. Filament adhering to the throat of the 
corol, oblong below, enlarged,, and twolobed 
above, coloured. Anther double, linear, 
higher than the mouth of the tube, fixed on 
the lower part of the filament, conjoined 
round the piftil, fronting the two cleft di- 
vifion of the border. 

Pi ST, Germ very low near the root, attended 
with a neSiareous gland. Style capillary, 
very long. Stigma funnel form below, com» 
preffed above ; fanfliaped, twolipped, downy, 
emerging a little from the conjoined anther. 

Per. and.SsEDS not yet feen. 

Scape thickifh, very ihort. Core/ richly fra¬ 
grant ; tube and exterior border milkwhite, 
divifions dropping, as if fenfitive, on the 
{lighteft touch, and foon yielding to the 
prelTure of the air; interior border purple, 
the higher divifions diluted, the lov/er deeply 
coloured within, variegated near the bafe. 
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One or two flowers blow every morning in 
April or May^ and wither entirely before 
funfet: after the fpike is exhaufted, rife the 
large leaves keeled, broad-lanced, membranous 
nerved. Root with many roundifh, or ratiier 
fpindlefhaped bulbs. 

This plant is clearly the Bencbdpo of Rheede, 
whofe native afliftant had written Bbu on the 
drawing, and intended to follow it with Champa i 
the fpicy odour and elegance of the flowers, 
induced me to place this K^mpferia (though 
generally known) in a feries of feledk Indian 
plants; but the name Ground Champ ac is very 
improper, fince the true Cbampaca belongs to a 
different order and clafs j nor is there any re- 
femblance between the two flowers, except that 
both have a rich aromatick fceni. 

Among all the natural orders^ there is none, 
in which the genera feem lefs precifely afcer- 
tained by clear ejfential charablerSy than in that, 
which, (for want of a better denomination) lus 
been called fcitamineous ; and the judicioxis. 
Retz, after confefling himfelf rather diflatisfkd 
with his own generick arrangement, which he 
takes from the border of the corol, from the 
Jiamen^ and principally from the anther^ declare'^ 
his fixed opinion, that the genera in this order 
•will never be determined with abjblute certainty 
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until all the fcltamneous plants of India fliall be 
perfeBly defcribed. 

3. SeVhalica I 

Syn. Suvabd, Nirgudi^ Nilica^ Nivdricd. 
VuLG. Singabar, Nibdri. 

Linn. Sorrowful Nyctanthes. 

In all the plants of this fpecies examined by 
me, the calyx was villous; the border of the 
corol white, five-parted, each divifion unequally 
fiibdivided; and the tube of a dark orange- 
colour ; the Jiamens and pifil entirely within 
the tube ; the berries^ twin, comprefled, capfular, 
two-celled, margined, inverfe-hearted with a 
point. This gay tree (for nothing forrovful 
appears in its nature) fpreads its rich odour to a 
confiderable diftance every evening ; but at fun- 
rife it fheds moft of its night-flowers^ which are 
colle(fied with care for the ufe of perfumers 
and dyers. My Pandits unanimoufly aflure me, 
that the plant before us is their Sip'^bdlica^ thus 
named becaufe bees are fuppofed to fleep on its 
bloflbms j but NiHcd muft imply a blue colour; 
and our travellers infift, that the Indians give 
the names of Pdrijdtica or Pdrijdta to this ufe- 
ful fpecies of NySiantbes: on the other hand, f 
know that Pdrijdta is a name given to flowers 
of a genus totally different; and there may be a 
variety of this with blueijh corols; for it is exrr 
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prefsly declared, in the Amarcojb, that, when 
“ the Sep'hdlica has white flowers, it is named 
“ Switafurafd^ and Bbhtaves u* 

4 . «. Maghya : 

SyU. Cunda. 

L t N N. NySianthes Sambac, 

See Rheede : 6 H. M. tab. 54. 

Flowers exquifitely white, but with little or 
no fragrance; Jiem, petioles^ and calyx very 
downy; leaves egged, acute; below rather 
hearted. 

Sept ALA: 

Syn. JNavamallicd^ Navamalicd. 

VuLO. Bela^ Muta-bela. 

Burm. Many-Jlowered Nybianthes. 

See 5 Rumph. tab. 30. 6 H. M. tab. 50. 

The blolToms of this variety are extremely 
fragrant. Zambak (fo the word fhould be 
written) is a flower to which Perjian and Arabian 
poets frequently allude. 

5. Mallica ; 

3 yn. Trinajulya^ Malli^ Bhbpadi^ Satabhiru, 

V u L G. Desi-beld, 

Linn, Wavy-leaved Nyctanthes. 

Berry globular, limple, one-celled, Seed large, 
iingle, globular. 

According to Rheede, the Br&bmens in the 
weft of India diftinguifh this flower by the word 
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Cajlurf\ or mujkj on account of its very rich 
odour. 

6. Asp’hota : 

Syn. Vanamalh. 

VuLG. Banmallica. 

Linn. Narrow-leaved Nyctanthes. 

The Indians confider this as a variety of the 
former fpecies j and the flowers are nearly alike. 
Obtufe-leaved would have been a better fpecifick 
name: the petals^ indeed, are comparatively 
narrow, but not the leaves. This charming 
flower grows wild in the forefts ; whence it was 
called Vanajdti by the Brdbmens, who alfifted 
Rheede; but the Jati, ot Mdlati, belongs, 1 
believe, to the next genus, 
y. Ma'lati ; 

Syn. Sumand, Jati. 

VuLG. Mdlti,'Jdti, CbambeVt. 

Linn. Great-flowered Jasmin. 

Buds blufhing ; corol, moftly with purplifli 
edges. Leaves feathered with an odd one ; 
two or three of the terminal leaflets generally 
confluent. 

Though Mdlati and flati are fynonymous, yet 
fome of the native gardeners diftinguifh them ; 
and it is the Jati only, that I have examined. 
CoMMELiNE had been informed, that the Ja¬ 
vans give the name of Mdleti to the Zambak. 
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wlhich in Sanfcrit is called Navamallica, and 
which, according to Rheede, is ufed by the 
Hindus in their facrifices ; but they make offer¬ 
ings of moft odoriferous flowers, and particu¬ 
larly of the various JaJmins and Zambcks, 

8. Yut’hica': 

Syn. Mdgadhi^ Ganted, Ambajiif bd^YuZb'l, 
VuLG. ‘Jut'hi, ydi. 

Linn. Azorick Jasmin. 

Leaves oppofite, three’d. Branchlets crofs-anned- 
XJmbels three-fl owered. Corols white, very fra- • 
grant. The yellow Yuf hied, fay the Hindus, 
is called Hemapujhpicd, or golden-Jlawered i 
but I have never feen it, and it may be of a 
different fpecies. 

9. Amlica'; 

Syn. Lintidi, Cbinchd. 

VuLG. Tintiri', Tamrulhindt, ox Indian 
Linn. Tamarindus. 

The flowers of the Tamarind are- fo exqui- 
fitely beautiful, the fruit fo falubrious, when an 
acid Iherbet is required, the leaves fo elegantly 
formed and arranged, and the whole tree-fo 
magnificent, than I could not refrain from giving 
a place in this feries to a plant already well 
known; in all the flowers, however, that I have 
examined, the coalition of the framens appeared 
fo invariably, that the Tamarind fhould be re¬ 
moved, I think, to the Jixttentb clafe ; and it 
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were to be wiflied, that fo barbarous a word as 
Tamarindus, corrupted from an Arabick phrafe 
abfurd in itfelf, fince the plant has no fort of 
refemblance to a date-tree, colild without incon¬ 
venience be rejeded, and its genuine Indian 
appellation admitted in its room, 
lo. Sara ; or Arrow-cane. 

Syn. Gundra^ or Playful; Tejanaca^ or Acute, 
VuLG. Ser^ Serheri. 

Linn. Spontaneous Sa.ccuakvm.. 

Cal. Glume two-valved; valves ^ oblong- 
lanced, pointed, fubequal, girt with filky di¬ 
verging hairs, exquifitely foft and delicate, 
ipore than twice as long as the flower. 

Cor. One-valved, acute, fringed. 

Stam. Filaments three, capillary; Anthers^ 
oblong, incumbent. 

PiST. Germs very minute, jlyks two, thread- 
form. Stigmas feathery. 

Flowers on a very large terminal more 

than two feet long, in the plant before me, 
and one foot acrofs in the broadeft part; con- 
flfting of numerous compound /pikes, divided 
into /pikelets, each on a capillary jointed 
rachis, at the joints of which are the flowerets 
alternately feflUe and pedicelled. Common 
peduncle many-furrowed, with reddifh joints. 
Valve let of the corol purple or light red ; 
ftamens and piftils ruddy; Jligmas, purple ; 
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pedicles, of a reddifli tint; finely contrafted 
with the long filvery beard of the calyx. 
Leaves very long, ftriated, minutely fawed; 
teeth upwards; keel fmooth white, within; 
fheathing the culm; the mouths of the 
{heaths thick, fet with white hairs. Culm 
above twenty feet high ; very fmooth, round 
and light; more clofely jointed and woody 
near the root, which is thick and fibrous; it 
grows in large clumps, like the Venu. This 
beautiful and fuperb grafs is highly celebrated 
in the Purdnas^ the Indian God of War, hav¬ 
ing been born in a grove of it, which burft 
into a flame; and the gods gave notice of his 
birth to the nymph of the Pleiads^ who 
defeended and fuckled the child, thence 
named Cdrticeya. The Cdfd, vulgarly Casia^ 
has a (horter culm, leaves much narrower, 
longer and thicker hiurs, but a fmaller pani¬ 
cle, lefs compounded, without the purplifh 
tints of the Sara : it is often deferibed with 
praife by the Hindu poets, for the whitened 
of its bloffoms, which give a large plain, at 
feme diftance, the appearance of a broad 
river. Both plants are extremely ufeful to 
the Indians^ who harden the intemodal parts 
of the culms, and cut them into implements 
for writing on their polifhed paper. From 
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the muttja, or culm, of the Sara was made 
the maunjt, or holy thread, ordained by 
Menu to form the facerdotal girdle, in pre¬ 
ference even to the Cus tf-grafs. 

II. Du'rva : 

Syn. S'ataparvicdf Sahafraihryhy Bhdrgaviy. 

Rudrdy Anantd, 

VuLG. Dub. 

Koen. Agrostis Linearis. 

Nothing eflcntial can be added to the mere 
botanical defcription of this moft beautiful grafs; 
which Van Rheede has exhibited in a coarfe 
delineation of its leaves only, under the bar¬ 
barous appellation of Belicaraga: its flowers, 
in their perfect ftate, are among the lovelieft 
objects in the vegetable world, and appear, 
through a lens, like minute rubies and emeralds 
in conftant motion from the leaft breath of air. 
It is the fweeteft and mofi; nutritious pafture for 
cattle; and its ufefulnefs added to its beauty 
induced the Hindus^ in their earlieft ages, to 
believe, that it was the manfion of a bene¬ 
volent nymph. Even the Veda celebrates it; as 
iftthe following text of the A't'barvana : “May 
Durvtty which rofe from the water of life 
which has a hundred roots and a hundred 
ftems, efface a hundred of my fins and pro- 
** long my exiftence on earth for a hundred 
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“ years!” The plate was engraved from a draw¬ 
ing in Dr. Roxburgh’s valuable colleftloa of 
Indian grafles. 

12. Cus A; orCus HA: 

Syn. Cut'ha^ Darbha, Pavitra. 

VuLG, Cujha. 

Koen. Poa Cynofuroides. 

Having never feen this moft celebrated grafs 
in a ftate of perfe(^l inflorefcence, I clafs it ac¬ 
cording to the ^information, which Dr, Rox¬ 
burgh has been fo kind as to fend me : the 
leaves are very long, with margins acutely fawed 
downwards but fmooth on other parts, even on 
the keels, and with long points, of which the 
extreme acutenefs was proverbial among the 
old Hindus. Every law-book, and almoft every 
poem,' in Sanfcrit contains frequent allufions to 
the holinefs of this plant; and, in the fourth 
Veda, we have the following addrefs to it at the 
clofe of a terrible incantation : ‘ Thee, O Darb^ 

* ha, the learned proclaim a divinity not fubjeif 

* to age or death ; thee they call the armour of 
In ERA, the preferver of regions, the deftroyer 

* of enemies; a gem that gives increafe to the 
field. At the time, when the ocean refounded, 

* when the clouds murmured and lightnings 
‘ flafhed, then was Darbha produced, pure as a 
‘ drop of fine gold.’ Some of the leaves taper 
to a moft acute, evanefcent point; whence the 
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Pandits often fay of a very fharp-minded man, 

that his intellects are acute as the faint of a 

Cus'a leaf. 

13. Bandhu'ca : 

Syn. RaSlaca^ Bandhujtvaca. 

VuLG. Bdndhut\ Ranjan. 

Linn. Scarlet Ixora. 

Cal. Perianth four-parted, permanent; di~ 
fui/ions, coloured, ereCt, acute. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube^ cy- 
lindrick, very long, flender, fomewhat curved. 
Border four-parted j divi/ions, egged, acute, 
deflected. 

St AM. Filaments four, above the throat very 
fhort, incurved. Anthers oblong, deprefled. 

PiST. Germ roundifh, oblate beneath. Style^ 
threadform, long as the tube. Stigma two- 
cleft, juft above the throat j divifions^ exter¬ 
nally curved. 

Per. 

Seeds: 

Flowers bright crimfon-fcarlet, umbel-fafct- 
cled. Leaves oval, crofs-paired, half-ftem- 
clafping, pointed; pale below, dark green 
above, leathery, clothing the whole plant. 
Stipules between the oppofite leaves, erect, 
linear. Stem ruflet, channelled. 

The Banduca-^avf&c Is often mentioned by 

*b:. beft Indian poets; but the Pandits are 
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^rangely divided ih opinion concerning the 
plantj which the ancients knew by that. name. 
Ra'dh.a’ca'nt brought me, as the famed Band- 
buca^ fome flowers of the Doubtful Papaver; 
and his younger brother Ramacant pro¬ 
duced on the following day the Scarlet Ixora, 
with a beautiful couplet in which it is named 
Bandhuca: foon after, Servo'ru fliowed me a 
book, in which it is faid to have the vulgar 
name Dop'bariya, or Meridian; but by that 
Hindtijldni name, the Mufelmans in fome diftridls 
mean the Scarlet Pentapetes, and, in others# 
the Scarlet Hibiscus, which the Hindus call 
Suryamdni, or Gem of t,be Sun. The lafl-men- 
tioned plant is the Siafmin of Rueede, which 
Linn^us, through mere inadvertence,, has con¬ 
founded with the Scarlet Pentapetes, deferibed 
in the fifty-fxth plate of the fame volume. I 
cannot refrain from adding, that no Indian god 
wsa ever named Ixora; and that Is'warai 
w^hich is, indeed, a title of Siva, would be a 
ver^’^ improper appellation of a plant, .vhich has 
already a claflical name. 

14. CAHNIC-<t. ra . 

Syk. Dmmotpala, Per .yadha. 

VUT.G. Cdncrd ; Cat’hnehompd, 

Linn. Indian Pavetta. 

It is wonderful, that the Pandits of this pro-, 
vince, both priefts ^.nd phyfleians, are unable to 
vcL. m. G 
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bring me the flower, which Ca'lida'sa men 
tions bv the name of Carnicara^ and celebrates 
as a jlame of the woods: the lovely PavettOy 
which botanifts have fufficiently deferibed, is 
called by the Bengal peafants Cdncra^ which I 
fhould conclude to be a corruption of the San- 
ferit word, if a comment on the Amaracofl) had 
not exhibited the vulgar name Caf ha-ebampd; 
which raifes a doubt, and almoil inclines me to 
believe, that the Carniedra is one of the many 
flowers, which the natives of this country impro¬ 
perly called wild Champacs. 

15. Ma'shandari': 

VuLG. Mafandarl in Bengal; and Bajira in 
Hindujldn. 

Linn. American yet a native 

of Ja^a ? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, four-parted; Dhi- 
Jions pointed, eredl. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnei-form ; border four- 
cleft. 

Stam. Filaments four, thread-form, coloured, 
longer than the corol. Anthers roundilh, 
incumbent. 

PisT. Gerw above, egged. thread-form, 

coloured, longer than the ftamens. Stigma 
thickifli, gaping. 

Per. 

Seeds. 
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Flowers minute^ bright lilack, or light purple, 
extremely beautiful. Panicles axillary one to 
each leaf, two-forked, very fhort in compa- 
rifon of the leaves, downy. Bradls awled, 
oppofite, placed at each fork of the panicle. 
Leaves oppofite, perioled, very long, egged, 
veined, pointed, obtufely-notched^ bright green 
and foft above, pale and downy beneath. 
Branches and petiols hoary v/ith down. Shrub, 
with flexible branches; growing wild near 
Calcutta: its root has medicinal virtues, and 
cures, they say, a cutaneous diforder called 
mdjha, whence the plant has its name. Though 
the leaves be not fawetl, yet I dare not pro¬ 
nounce the fpecies to be new. See a note on 
the Hoary Callicarpus, 5 Retz. Pafcic* 
p. 1. n. 19. 
t6. Sringa'ta; 

S Y N. S'rmgdtaca, 

VuLO. Singhdra. 

Linn. Floating Trapa, 

I can add nothing to what has been written 
on this remarkable water-plant; but as the ancient 
Hindus were fo fond of its nut (from the horns 
of which, they gave a name to the plant itfelf), 
that they placed it among their lunar conftella- 
tions, it may certainly claim a place in a ferie* 
of Indian vegetables, 

17. Chandana: 


G 2 
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Syn. Gandhajdra^ Malayaja^ Bhadras’rz. 
VuLG. Chandan^ Sandal^ Sanders. 

Linn. True Santalum; more properly San- 
dalum. 

Seed large, globular, fmootb. 

Having received from Colonel Fullarton 
many feeds of this exquifite plant, which he 
had found in the thickets of Midnapur^ I had a 
fanguine hope of being able to defcribe its 
flowe/s, of which Rumphius could procure no 
account, and concerning which there is a fmgular 
difference between Linnjeits and Burmaii the 
younger, though they both cite the lame authors, 
and each refers to the works of the other; but 
the feeds have never germinated in my garden, 
and the Cbandan only claims a place in the pre- 
fent feries, from the deferved celebrity of its 
fragrant wood, and the perpetual mention of it 
in the naoft ancient books of the Hindus, who 
conflantly defcribe the beft fort of it as flourifli- 
ing on the mountains of Malaya, An elegant 
Sanfcrit ftanza, of which the following Verfion 
is literally exadt, alludes to the popular belief, 
that the Venus, or bambiis, as they are vulgarly 
called, often take fire by the /iolence of their 
coliifion, and is adCicffed, under the allegory of 
a fandal-tree to a virtuous man dwelling in a 
town inhabited by contending fadiions: “ Pe- 
“ light of the world, beloved Chandana, ftay 
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“ no longer in this foreft, which is overfpread 
“■ with rigid pernicious Vans a:, whole hearts 
“ are unfound; and who, being themfelves con- 
“ founded in the fcorching ftream of flames 
“ kindled by their mutual attrition, will confume 
“ not their own families merely, but this whole 
“ wood.” The original word durvans'a has a 
double fenfe, meaning both a dangerous bambu^ 
and a man with a mifchievous ojf spring. Three 
other fpecies or varieties of Chandan are metsi- 
tioned in the Amaracojha^ by the names Taila^ 
parnica^ Gos'irjha^ and Herichandana: the red 
fandal (of which I can give no defcription) is 
named Cuchandana from its inferior quality, 
Ranjana and RaSia from its colour, and 'Tila- 
Parni or Patrdnga from the form of its leaves, 
i8. Cumuda; 

Syn. Cairava. 

VuLG, Ghain-chu. 

Rheede : Tbsjeroea Cit Ambel. 11 H. M. t. 29. 
Linn. Menianthes? 

Cal. Five-parted, longer than the tube of the 
corol, expanding, permanent; dhijions^ awled. 
CoR, One-petaled. Tubey rather belled ; bor¬ 
der five-parted ; divifions oblong, wavy on the 
margin ; a longitudinal wing or foldlet iif the 
middle of each. The mouth and whole inte¬ 
rior part of the cOrol fhaggy. 
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Stam. Filaments five, awled, eredi ; Anthers 
twin, converging ; five, alternate, fliorter, 
fterile. 

Pi ST. Germ egged, very large in proportion ; 
girt at its bafe with five roundifli glands. 
Style very fhort, if any. Stigma headed. 

Per. four-celled, many-feeded. 

Seeds round, compreffed, minute, appearing 
rough, with fmall dots or points. 

Leaves hearted, fubtargeted, bright green on 
one fide, dark ruflet on the other. Flowers 
umbel fafcicled, placed on the ftem, juft below 
the leaf. Glands and Tube of the corol yellow; 
border white *, both of the moft exquifite tex¬ 
ture : Cumuda^ or. Delight of the Water, feems 
a general name for beautiful aquatick flowers ; 
and among them, according toVANRHEEDE, 
for the Indian Meniomthes ; which this in 
part refembles. The divifions of the corol 
may be called three-winged: they look as if 
covered with filver froft. 

19. Chitraca: 

SvN. Pad Fin ^ Vahni, and all other names of 
Fire^ 

VvLG. Chitay Chilly Chitrd. 

Linn. Plumbago of Sll&n. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, egg-oblong, tubu¬ 
lar, five-fided j rugged, interfperfed with mi- 
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nute pedicelled glands, exuding tranfparent 
glutinous droplets; ered:, clofely embracing 
the tube of the corol; mouth five-toothed; 
bafe protubeilint with the valves pf the nec¬ 
tary. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form. T'uhe five¬ 
angled, rather incurved, longer than the calyx. 
Border five-parted, expanding. Divijions in- 
verfe, egg-oblong, pointed, fomewhat keeled, 

NeSiary five-valved, pointed, minute, including 
the germ. 

Stam. Filaments five, thread-form, inferted 
on the valvelets of the nedary, as long as the 
tube of the corol. Anthers oblong, oblique. 

Pi ST. Germ egged, very fmall; at firft, when 
cleared of the nedary, fmooth; but afluming, 
as it Avells, five angles. Style columnar, as 
long as the ftamens. Stigma five-parted, 
flender. 

Per. None, unlefs we give that name to the 
five-angled coat of the feed. 

Seed one, oblong, obfcurely five-fided, inclofed 
in a coat. 

Racemes vifcid, leafy. Calyx light green. Corol 
mllkwhite. Anthers purple, feen through 
the pellucid tube. Leaves alternate, egged, 
fmooth, pointed, half Iheathing, partly waved, 
partly entire; jioral leaves^ fimilar, minute. 
Stem flexible (climbing), many-angled, joined 
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at the rife of the leaves. Root cauftick j 
whence the name Vahni, and the like. Chl- 
traca means attraSling the mind ; and any of 
the Indian names would be preferable to 
Plumbago, or Leadicort. T he fpecies here 
defcribed, feems moft to refemble that of Sei~ 
Ian ; the rofy Plumbago is lefs common here : 
the joints of its ftems are red; the brails 
three’d, egged, equal pointed, coloured. 

20. Ca'malata': 

Syn. Surya-cdnti, or Sunjlsine, ii. H, M. 

t. 6o. 

VuLG. Cdm-latd, Ijhk-pichab. 

Linn. Ipomoea ^ lamoclit . 

The plant before us is the moft beautiful of 
its order, both in the colour and form of its 
leaves and flowers; its elegant bloflbms are 
celejiial rofy red, love's proper hue, ^nd have 
juftly procured it the name of Cdmalatd, or 
Love's Creeper, from which I fhould have 
thought Iluamoclit a corruption, if there were 
not fome reafon to fuppofe it an American word : 
Cdmalatd may alfo mean a mythological plant, 
b) which all defines are granted to fuch as inha¬ 
bit the heaven of Indra ; and, if ever flower 
was viorthy of paradfe, it is our charming Ipo- 
moea. Many fpecies of this genus, ^nd of its 
near ally the Convolvulus, grow wild in out 
Indian provinces, fome fpreading a purple light 
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over the hedges, fome fnowwhite with a delicate 
fragrance; and one breathing after funfet the 
odour of cloves ; but the two genera are fo 
blended by playful nature, that very frequently 
they are undiftinguifhable by the corals and 
Jligmas: for inftance, the Mundavalli^ or Beau¬ 
tiful Climber^ of Rheede (of which I have 
often watched the large fpiral buds, and feen 
them burft into full bloom) is called Ipomoea by 
LiNNiEUS, and Convolvulus (according to the 
Supplement) by Ko:ning ; and it feems a fhade 
between both. The divifions of the perianth 
are egg-oblong, pointed ; free above, intricated 
below j its coral and tube^ thofe of an Ipomoea ; 
its filaments of different lengths, with anthers 
arrowed, jointed above the baibs, furrowed, half¬ 
incumbent ; the Jligmas, two globular heads, 
each globe an aggregate of minute roundifh 
tubercles ; the Jlem not quite fmooth, but here 
and there bearing a few fmall prickles; the 
very large corol exquifitely white, with greenifli 
ribs, that feem to a£l as mufcles in expanding 
the contorted bud; its odour in the evening 
very agreeable ; lefs ftrong than the primrofe 
and lefs faint than the Hly, The clove-fcented 
creeper, which blows in my garden at a feafon 
and hour, when I cannot examine it accurately, 
feems of the fame genus, if not of the fame 
fpecies, with the Mundavalli. 
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21. Cadamba : 

Syn. Nipa^ Priyaca, Halipriya. 

VoLG, Cadamb^ Cadam. 

Linn. Oriental Nauclea. 

To the botanical defcription of this plant 1 
can add nothing, except that I always obferved 
a minute five-parted calyx to each floret, and 
that the leaves are oblong, acute, oppofite, and 
tranfverfely nerved. It is one of the moft 
elegant among Indian trees in the opinion of 
all who have feen it, and one of the holieft 
among them in the opinion of the Hindus: the 
poet Calida's alludes to it by the name of 
Ntpa j and it may juftly be celebrated among 
the beauties of fummer, when the multitude of 
abrogate flowers, each confilling of a common 
receptacle perfed:ly globular and covered uni¬ 
formly with gold-coloured florets, from which the 
white thread-form Jiyles confpicuoufly emerge, 
exhibits a rich and fingular appearance on the 
branchy trees decked with foliage charmingly 
verdant. The flowers have an odour, very 
agreeable in the open air, which the ancient 
Indians compared to the fcent of new wine 
and hence they call the plant Halipriya^ or 
beloved by Halin, that is, by the third Ra'ma, 
•who was evidently the Bacchus of India. 

22. Gandi'ra : 

Syn. SainaJbPbild, iMvana^ihantdca, 
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VoLG. hona-^bbant \ InsSulatiya. 

Linn. Sol anum. Is it the Verbafcum-leayedt 

Cal , Perianth one-leaved, cup-form or belled ? 
Obfcurely five-cleft, downy, pale, frofted, per¬ 
manent. Divijions egged, ered, pointed, very 
villous. 

Cor. One-petaled. Tube very fhort. Border 
five-parted. Divijions oblong, pointed, ex¬ 
panding, villous. 

Stam. Filaments five, moft fhort, in the 
mouth of the tube. JJnthers oblong, fur¬ 
rowed, converging, nearly coalefcent, with 
two large pores gaping above. 

Pi ST. Germ roundilh, villous. Style thread- 
form, much longer than the ftamens. Stig-^ 
ma obtufe-headed. 

Per. Berry roundifh, dotted above, hoary, 
divided into cells by a flefhy receptacle with 
two, or three, wings. 

Seeds very many, roundifh, comprefled, neft- 
ling. 

Leaves alternate, egg-oblong, pointed, rather 
wavy on the margin, delicately fringed with 
down; darker and very foft above, paler 
below with protuberant veins, downy on both 
fides, moftly decurrent on the long hoary 
petiols. 

Stem fhrabby, fcabrous with tubercles, unarm¬ 
ed. Flowers umbel-fafcicled. Carols white. 
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Anther^ yellow. Peduncles and pedicels hoary 
with deciduous froft. 

This plant is believed to contain a quantity 
of la vana^ or Jalt^ which makes it ufeful as a 
manure; but the fmgle word Idhantdca^ vul¬ 
garly BLdnt^ means the Clerodendrum, which 
(without being unfortunate') beautifies our Indian 
fields and hedges with its very black berry in 
the centre of a bright-red, expanding, perma¬ 
nent calyx. The charming little bird Cbatrdca^ 
commonly called Chattdrya or Puntuni^ forms 
its wonderful neft wnth a leaf of this downy 
Solanum^ which it fews with the filk-cotton of 
the Seven-leaved Bomb ax, by the help of its 
delicate, but Iharp, bill: that lovely bird is well 
known by the Linnean appellation of Mota- 
CILLA Sartoria^ properly Sartrix^ but the 
figures of it, that have been publifhed, give no 
idea of its engaging and exquifite beauty, 

23, Samudraca ; 

S Y N Dhola -famudra. 

VuLG. Dhol-famudr. 

Linn. Aquilicia-, but a new fpecies. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, funnel-lhaped, five- 
toothed, Ihort, the teeth clofely preffing the 
corol; permanent. 

CoR. Petals five, egg-oblong, feffile, greenifli j 
acute, curved inw'ards with a final} angled 
concave appendage. Nectary tubular, flelhy. 
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five-parted, yellowifh; divijlons^ egg-oblong, 
doubled, comprefled like minute bags with 
inverted mouths ; enclofing the germ. 

St AM, Filaments five, fmooth and convex ex¬ 
ternally, bent into the top of the neBary^ be¬ 
tween the divifions or fcales, and comprefling 
it into a globular figure. Anthers arrowed; 
the points hidden within the neftary, fur¬ 
rounding the Jiigfna ; the barbs without, in 
the form of a ftar. 

PiST. Germ roundifh. Style cylindrick. Stigma 
obtufe. 

Per. Berry roundilh, flattened, naveled, lon¬ 
gitudinally furrowed, moftly five-celled. 

Seeds folitary, three-fided, externally convex. 
Cymes moftly three-parted. Ste7n deeply chan¬ 
neled, jointed, two-forked. Peduncles alfo 
jointed and channeled. FriiSfiJication burft- 
ing laterally, where the ftem fends forth a 
petiol. Berries black, watry. Leaves alter¬ 
nate, except one terminal pair; hearted, 
pointed, toothed j twelve or fourteen of the 
teeth fhooting into lobes; above, dark green j 
below, pale, ribbed with procelTes from the 
petiol, and reticulated with protuberant veins ; 
the full-grown leaves, above two feet loijg 
from the apex, and nearly as broad toward 
the bafe ; many of them rather targetted: 
this new fpecies may be called large-leaved^ 
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or Aquilicia Samudracat The fpecies de-* 
fcribed by the younger Burman, under the 
name of the Indian Staphylea, is not un¬ 
common at Crtjhna-nagar ; where the pea- 
fants call it Cdcajanghd^ or Crowds foot : if 
they are correct, we hare erroneoufly fup- 
pofed the Going of the modern Bengalefe to 
be the Cdcdngi of the ancient Hindus. It 
muft not be omitted, that the ftem of the 
Aquilicia Sambucina is alfo channeled, but 
that its frunification differs in many refpe<S& 
from the defcriptions of Burman and Lin- 
NJEus; though there can be no doubt as to 
the identity of the genus. 

34. So'mara'ji : 

Syn. Aialguja, Suballi, Somaballicd^ Gala- 
mejh\ Grtjhndphaldf Vdcuchi, Fdguji, Puti-^ 

fhain. 

VuLG. Sdmrdj, Bacucbi. 

Linn. Ter/W Pcederia, 

rhe charadleras in Linnjeus, with few varia¬ 
tions. Galyx incurved. Gorol very fhaggy 
within. Style two-cleft, pubefcent; divifions 
contorted. Stem climbing, fmooth. Leaves 
oppofite, long-petioled ; the tower ones ob¬ 
long, hearted; the higher, egg-oblong; vein¬ 
ed, with a wavy, margin. Panicles axillary 
(except the higheft), crofs-armed. Flowers 
beautiful to the fight, crimfon, with milk- 
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white edges, refembling the Diantbus vul¬ 
garly called Sweet Williain, but refembling it 
only in form and colours ; almoft fcentlefs to 
thofe who are very near it, but diffufmg to a 
diftance a rank odour of carrion. All the 
peafants at Cr'ijhna-nagar called this plant 
Somraj ; but my own fervants, and a family 
of Brahmens from T'ribcni^ gave that name to 
a very different plant, of the nineteenth clafs, 
which I took, on a curfory infpedion, for a 
Prenanthes. 

25. Sya'ma': 

Syn. Gopi, Sarivd, Anantd^ TJtpalafdrivd^ Gd~ 
pd^ Gopdlicd, Gopavallt. 

VuLG. Sydmd~latd. 

Rheede : in Malabar letters, Puppdl-valD. 

Cal. Perianth, one-leaved, five-toothed, erect, 
minute, permanent. 

Cor. One-petaled, falver-form. T'ube, itfelf 
cylindrick, but protuberant in the middle 
with the germ and anthers; throat very vil¬ 
lous. Border five-parted ; divijions very long, 
lance-linear, fpirally contorted, fringed, clofed, 
concealing the frudtification. 

Stam. Filaments, if any, very fhort. Anthers, 
ti/e, awled, eretft, converging at the top. 

PiST. Germ above, pediceMed, fpheroidal, girt 
with a nehlareous ring. Style threadform, 
rather awled. Stigma fimple. 
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Per. Capfu/eone-ceWed; one-feeded, roundifli^ 
hifpid. 

Seed oval, very minute, glofly. 

Flowers raceme-panicled, greenilh-whitc, very 
fraall, fcented like thofe of the hawthorn, hut 
far fweeter ; and thence the Portuguefe called 
them honey-flowers. 

Peduncles axillary, ruflet; pedicels many-flow¬ 
ered. Branchlets milky. Leaves oppoflte, 
lance-oval, pointed at both ends, moft entire 
veined ; above dark green ; below, pale. Sti¬ 
pules linear, axillary, adhering. Stem climb¬ 
ing, round, of a ruflet hue, rimmed at the 
infertion of the fhort petiols. 

The ripe fruit of this elegant climber, which 
Ca'lida's mentions in his poem of the Seafons, 
has been feen by me only in a very dry ftate ; 
but it feemed that the hifpid appearance of the 
capfules, or berries, which in a microfcope looked 
exactly like the burrs in Van Rheede’s en¬ 
graving, was caused by the hardened calyxes 
and fringe of the permanent enrols ; the feeds in 
each burr were numerous and like black fhining 
.land ; for no Angle pericarp could be difengag 
ed from it, and it Is deferibed as one-feeded 
meicly from an infpedtion of the diflefted germ. 
Before I had feen the fruit, I thought the Sydma 
very nearly conned!ea with the Shrubby A^’O- 
CYNUM, w'hich it refembles in the leaves, and la 
parts of the corol. 
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Five of the Sanscrit names areftrung toge¬ 
ther, by the author of the Amaracojh^ in the 
following verfe j 

Gopi sydma s'arivd fyddananiotpala farivd : 
and his commentator obfetves, that the Jaft 
name was given to the Sdrivd from the refem- 
blance of its flowers to thofe of the lltpala^ 
which I thenJ^e conclude to be a Menianthes j 
efpecially as it is always defcribed among the 
Indian water-plants. The other fynonymOus 
words are taken from Va'chaspati. 

26. A VI GN A, or Avinga: 

Syn. Crijhnapdcap'hala^ Sujhhas, Carantar- 
daca, 

VuLG. Carondd or Caraundd in two diiiiona- 
rles; in one, Pdnia?nald. 

Linn. Carissa Car an das. 

Cal. Perianth fivfe-cleft, acute, very fmall, 
coloured, perfiftent. 

Cor. '^ne-petalcd,' funnel-form. Tube long- 
ifli i throat fwoln by the inclofed anthers. 
Border five-parted; divifions oblong ; one 
fide of each embracing the next. 

St AM. Fila)}ients five, extremely fliort. An^ 
thers, oblong, eredl 

Pi ST. Germ above, roundifh. Style threa ’ 
form, fhort, clubbed. Stigma narrower, pu- 
befcent.- 

Peh. Berry, elllptoidal, two-celled. 

■ OL. in. H 
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Seeds a\. lealt feven, oval, compre^ed, margin¬ 
ed. Plowers milkwhite, jafmiri-like. Fruit 
beautiful in form and colour, finely fhaded 
with carmine and, white ; ’ agreeably acid. 
Branches two-forked. Leaves oppofite, ftiort- 
petiojcd, cliiptick, obtufe, moft entire, fmooth; 
fome /mail leaves roundifh, inverfe-hearted. 
Thorns axillary, oppofite, expanding ; points^ 
bright red. Peduncles twin, fubterminal, 
three-flowered ; pedicels^ equal. The whole 
plant, even the fruit, milky. We have both 
fpecies of Carifa in this province; but they 
melt, fqarce diftinguilhably, into each other. 
The Pandits have always brought me this ele¬ 
gant plant, as the Carcandhu mentioned by JayA- 
DE'vA ; but, judging only by the fhape andtafte 
of the fruit, they feem to confound it with the 
Rhamnus Jujuba\ and the confufion is in- 
creafed by the obfcurity of the following palTage 
in their bell vocabulary; 

Carcandhu^ vadart, c6li\ colam, cuvalaph'eniU, 

Sauviram, vadarani, ghinta -- -.... 

All agree, that the neuter words mean fruits 
only ; but fome inlift, that the Ghontd is a dif- 
tindt plant thus defcribed in an ancient verfe: 
‘ The ghonta, called alfo gopaphonta, is a tree 
*, fhaped like the Vadari, with a very fmall 
* fruit, growing only in forefts.’ For the^tin^d, 
here known by the name of Sehdculy niyfer« 
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vants brought me a Rh amnus with leaves alter¬ 
nate egg-oblong, three-nerved, obfcurely fawed, 
paler beneath, and moft beautifully veined; 
jloral young leaves crowded, very long, linear; 
prickles often folitary, fometimes paired, one 
ftraight, one curved; a fmall globular drupet 
quite black, with a one-celled nut: the flowers 
I never faw perfect; but it feems the nineteenth 
Ipecies of Linnjsus., We have many fpecies 
of Rhatnnus in our woods and hedges; fome 
like the Alaterniis, polygamous by male and 
hermaphrodite flowers ; others, diftinguifhed by 
various forms and pofitions of the prickles and 
leaves ; but the common Badari or Baiar^ is the 
yujube-Xxtt deferibed by Rheede ; and by 
Rump HI us called Indian Apple-tree, Its Per- 
Jian name is Condr, by which it is mentioned 
in the letters of Pietro della Valle, who 
takes notice of the foapy froth procured from its 
leaves; whence it has in Sanferit the epithet 
p'henila^ or frothy. To the plant the Arabs 
give the name of Sidr^ and to its fruit, that of 
Nabik ; from which, perhaps, Napeca has been 
corrupted. 

27. Caravi'ra: 

6 yn. Pratibdfa, Sataprafoy Chand'^*'i, Hava~ 
mdraca. 

Ljnn. Nerium Oleatider, and other fpecies. 
-VjUjUG, Canary Carbir. 


A ^ 
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A plant fo well known would not have been 
inferted in this place, if it had not been thought 
proper to take notice of the remarkable epithet 
bayamaraca^ or horfe-killer; which arofe from 
an opinion ftiil preferred among the Hindus^ 
that a horfe, unwarily eating the leaves of the 
Nerium, can hardly efcape death: moft of the 
fpecies, efpecially their roots, have ftrong medi¬ 
cinal, but probably narcotick, powers. The 
blue-dying Nerium grows in woods at a little 
diftance from my garden j and the Hindu pea- 
fants, who brought it me, called it M7, or blue\ 
a proof, that its quality was known to them, as 
it probably was to their anceftors from time 
immemorial. 

28. Sbptaperna, orfeven-leaved: 

Syn. Vifdla-twach, Sdradl, Vijhama-ch'hada. 
VuLG. Cb'hitavantyCb’hdtiydn^Cb'hdtWt Ch'- 
hdton. 

Link. School Y.chit'e^. 

Cal. Perianth five-parted, fub-acute, fmall, 
villous, permanent; clofin^ round the germ, 
immediately on the removal of the tube. 

CoR. One-petaled, funnel-form. Tube cylin- 
drick below, prominent above with enclofed 
anthers, very villous in the throat. Border 
five-parted, fhorter than the tube: divifiom 
inverfe-egged, obtufe, oblique, refiefied, wav¬ 
ed on the margin. NeSlary^ a circular uadi- 
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vided coronet, or rim, terminating the tube, 
with a Ihort ere£t villous edge. 

St AM. Filaments five, cylindrick, very fliort, 
in the throat of the tube. Anthers heart- 
arrowed, cleft, pointed, forming a ftar, yifible 
through the mouth of the tube, with points 
diverging. 

Pi ST. Germ above roundilh-egged, very vil¬ 
lous, fcarce extricable from the calyx enclof- 
ing and grafping it. Style cylindrick, as long 
as the tube. Stigma two-parted, with parts 
diverging, placed on an irregular orblet. 

Per. Follicles two, linear, very long, one-valved. 
Seeds numerous, oblong, compreffed with filky 
pappus pencilled at both ends. 

Note. 

The whole plant, milky. Stem dotted with 
minute whitifh tubercles. Leaves moflly feven- 
ed in verticils at Ihort diftances, very foft, oblong 
inverfe-egged, fome pointed, fome obtufe, fome 
end-nicked; fome entire, fome rather fcallopped; 
with many tranfverfe parallel veins on each fide 
of the axis; rich dark green above, diluted 
below. Petiols furrowed above, fmooth and 
convex beneath, elongated into a ftrong protu¬ 
berant nerve continually diminiftiing and evaneC* 
cent at the apex. Stipules above, ered, acute, 
fet in a coronet round the ftem; the verticils of 
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the leaves anfwering to the definition of fronds. 
Flowers rather finall, greenifh white, with a 
very particular odour lefs pleafant than that of 
elder-flowers. Peduncles terminal with two 
verticils pedicclled umbel-wife, but horizontal. 
Pedicels fix, headed, many-flowered; higheft 
verticils fimilar to thofe beads, more crowded. 
Tree very large, when full-grown; light and 
elegant, when young. This plant fo greatly 
refembles the Pala of Van Rheede (which has 
more of the Nerium than of the Tnberncetnon-, 
tana) that I fufpeft the genus and fpecies to bt 
the fame, with fome little variety: that author 
fays, that the Brahmens call it Santenu^ but his 
Nagari letters, make it SavdnUy and neither of 
the two words is to be found in Sanjcrit. With 
all due refped for Plumier and Burman, I 
fhould call this plant Nerium Septaparna: it is 
the Pule of Rumphius, who enumerates its 
various ufes at great length and Avith great 
confidence. 

29. Arca: 

Syn. Vafuca^ Afp'bota, Gondrupa^ Vicirana^ 
Mandara^ Arcaperna and anv name of the 
Sun. 

VuLG. Acand, A'nc. 

Linjn. Gig'^ntick Asclepias. 

NeSlaries with tworglanded, comprelTed, folds, 
iriftead pf aw led bornlets at the fummit; fpir 
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rally eared at the bafe. Filaments twilted in 
the folds of the nedfaries. Anthers flat, 
fjnooth, rather wedge-form. Styles near half 
an inch long, fubcylindrick. Stigmas ex¬ 
panded. Flowers terminal and axillary um- 
bel-fafcicled; amethyft-coloured with fome 
darker fliades of purple on the petals and 
jiedaries; the ftarred corpufcle, bright yel¬ 
low. Leaves oppofite, heart-oblong, moftly 
inverfe-egg^ed, fubtargeted, very rarely llem- 
clafping, pointed, villous on both fides, hoary 
beneath with foft down; petiols very fliort, 
concave and bearded above; with a thickilh 
conical Jlipule. The whole plant filled with 
cauftick milk. A variety of this fpecies has 
exquifitely delicate milkwhite flowers; it is 
named Alarca or Pratapafa, and highly ef- 
teemed for its antlfpafmodick powers. The 
Padmarca^ which I have not feen, is faid to 
have fmall crimfon corols: the individual 
plants, often examined by me, vary confider- 
ably in the forms of the leaves and the tops 
of the nedtary, 

30. Pichula: 

Syn. J'hdvaca. 

VuLG. y'bau. 

Koen. Indian Tam 

Flowers very fmall, whitifli, with a light purple 
tinge, crowded on a number of fpikes, which 
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form all together a moft elegant panicle. 
Stem generally bent, often ftraight, and ufed 
anciently for arrows by the Perjians, who 
call the plant Gaz: the celebrated fhaft of 
isf endiya'r was formed of it, as I learned 
from Bahmen, who firft fhowed it to me on 
a bank of the Ganges^ but aflerted, that it was 
common in Perjia. The leanes are extremely 
minute, feffile, moftly imbricated, Calyx and 
Carol as defcribed by Linn^us ; five fila¬ 
ments confiderably longer than the petal j 
anthers lobed, furrowed; germ very fmall; 
fiyky fcarce any ; Jiigmas three, revolute, but, 
to my eyes, hardly feathered. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the ap¬ 
pearance of this plant in flower during the rains 
on the banks of rivers, where it is commonly 
interwoven with a lovely twining Asclepias, 
of which the following defcription is, I hope, 
very exad: 

31. Dugdhica'; or Milkplant\ 
bYN. CJhirdvi^ Dugdhica. 

VuLG. Kyirui^ Dudhi^ Dudh~latd, 

Linn, Efculent Periploca. 

Cal. One-leaved, fivcrpaite j ; awled, 

acute, coloured, expanding. 

CoR One-petaled, falver-form, ftaiiike^ dhi- 
jions five, egged, pointed, fringed. 

Net^ary double, on a five-cleft bafe, gibbous 
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between the clefts, protruded, and pointed 
above, furrounded with a bright green villous 
rim: exterior five-parted; dhifions egged, 
converging, attenuated into daggers; each 
concave externally, gibbous below the cavity, 
which is two-parted and wrinkled within. 
Interior^ a five-parted corpufcle, lopped above, 
five-angled, furrounding the fructification. 

St AM. Filaments fcarce any. Anthers five, 
roundifh, very minute, fet round the fummit 
of the lopped corpufcle. 

PiST. Germs two, egged, pointed, ereft, inter¬ 
nally flat. Styles none, unlefs you fo call the 
points of the germs. Stigma, none but the 
interior neSiary, unlefs you confider that as a 
common Jligma. 

Per. Follicles two, oblong; in fome, pointed; 
in others, obtufe; inflated, one-valved ; each 
containing a one winged receptacle. 

Seeds numerous, roundilh, compreflfed, crowned 
with pappus. 

To each pair of leaves a peduncle moftly two- 
flowered, often with three, fometimes with five, 
flowers. Calyx reddifh. Corol white, elegantly 
marked with purple veins; fringe^ white, thick j 
anthers, black. Leaves linear-awled, pointed, 
oppofite, petioled with one ftrong ner\'e; Jli- 
pides, very foft, minute. Stem fmooth, round, 
Iwining; the whole plant abounding with milL 
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32, La'ngali': 

SvN. Saradt^ ‘ToyapippaD, Saculddan), 

VuLG. Cdncbrd^ Ijholdngolyd. 

Kheede: Cheru-vallel ^ 

Linn, Nama of Sildn. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, vil¬ 
lous j divijionsy lanced, pointed, long, per¬ 
manent. 

Cor. One-petaled, nearly wheeled. Tube very 
flaort. Border five-parted. Dhjjions egged. 

Stam, five, awled, expanding; from 

the mouth of the tube, adhering to the divi- 
fions of the border by rhomboidal concave 
bafes convergent above. • Anthers large, ar¬ 
rowed. 

Fist. Germ above, egg-oblong, two-cleft. 
Styles two, azure, funnel-form, diverging al- 
moft horizontally. Stigmas lopped, open. 

Per. Capfule many-feeded. 

Seeds very minute. 

Stem herbaceous, branchy, fmooth, pale, creep- 
Hig. Leaves alternate, (hort-petioled, moft 
entire, lance-oblong, fmooth, acutilh, Pe¬ 
duncles moftly axillary, fometimes terminal, 
villous, often many-flowered, rarely fubum- 
belled, three-rayed, with involucres general 
and partial. Cords bright-blue, or violet j 
Staniens white. The plant is aquatick; and 
by no-m^apsljcculiar tp Sildn; I have great 
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Teafon, however^ to doubt whether it be tht- 
Langali of the Amaracofb^ which is certainly 
the Canchra of Bengal \ for though it was 
firft brought to me by that name, yet my 
gardener infifts, that Canchra is a very differ¬ 
ent plant, which, on examination, appears 
to be the AJ'cending Jussieua of Linnje.us, 
with leaves inverfe-sgged, fmooth, and pedun-~ 
cles Jhorter : its fibrous, creeping roots are 
purplifh, buoys, white, pointed, folitary; and 
at the top of the germ fits a nediary, compofed 
of five fhaggy bodies arched like horfe fhoes^ 
with external honey-bearing cavities. 

33. Uma': 

Syn. Atasi^ CJhuma. 

V'Ui.G, Tdst, Mafand, 

Xtnn. Mojl common Linum. • 

Cal, Perianth five-leaved. Leaflets oblong, 
acute, imbricated, keeled, fringed minutely, 
having fomewhat reflected at the points. 

Cor. Small, blue; petals, notched, ilriated, 
wavy, reflex, imbricated. 

Stam. Anthers light-blue, convorging, no ru¬ 
diments of filaments. 

jPiST. Germ large. Style pale-blue. Stigma 
fimple. 

Per. Capfule pointed. Furrowet 

Root fimple. 
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Stem. Herbaceous, low, ereu., xurrowed, knotty ? 
naked at the bafe. 

Leaves linear, threenerved, alternate croflwife, 
feflile, fmooth, obtufe, reflefted, ftipuled, 
glanded? 

Stipules linear. Q^a minute gland at the bafe. 

34. Mu'rva'' : 

Syn. Madhurafd, Moratd, Tejanty Sur-. 

vdy Madhulicd^ Madhus'ren\ G6carm^ PUu^ 
parni ; 

VuLG. Muraga^ Muraharii, Murgdbi. 

Linn. Hyacintboid^ Aletris. 

Cal. None. 

Cor. One-petaled, funnel-form, fix-angled. 
I'ube ihort, bellied with the germ. Border 
fix-parted. lanced; three quite re¬ 

flected in a circle ; three alternate, defledfed, 
pointed. 

Stam. Filaments fix, awled, as long as the 
corol, diverging, inferted in the bafe of the 
divifions. Anthers oblong, incumbent. 

PiST. Germ iiiverfe-egged, obfcurely three- 
fided, with two or three honey-bearing pores 
jn the flattiih top. Style awled, orie-furrowed 
as long as the ftamens. Stigma clubbed. 

Pericarp and Seeds not yet infpeCled, 

T^oot fibrous, tawny, obfcurely jointed, ftolon- 
bearing. Scape long, columnar, flieathed 
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•with leaves, Imbricated from the root j a few 
Iheaths above, ftraggUng. Leaves flefhy, 
channelled, fwordform, keeled, terminated 
with awls, the interior ones longer; moilly i 
arched; variegated with tranfverfe undulat- ' 
ing bands of a dark green hue approaching ' 
to black. Raceme ereft, very long; Flowers, 
from three to feven in each fafcicle, on very 
fhort petiols. BraSis linear, minute. Carols, , 
pale, pea-green, with a delicate fragrance, { 
refembling that of the Peruvian Helio¬ 
trope; fome of the San/crit names allude 
to the honey of thefe delicious flowers j but 
the nedareous pores at the top of the germ 
are not very diftlnit: in one copy of the 
Amaracojha we read Dhanuhsrim among the 
fynonyma; and if that word, which means 
a feries of bows, be corre< 3 :, it muft allude 
either to the arched leaves or to the rejle^ed 
d'iv 'tfions of the corol. This Aletris ap¬ 
pears to be a night-flower ; the raceme being 
covered, every evening, with freflj bloflbms, 
which fall before funrife. 

From the leaves of this plant, the ancient 
Hindus extricated a very tough elaftick thread, 
called Maiirvi, of which they made bowftrings, 
and which, for that reafon, was ordained by 
Menu to form the facrificial zone of the tnili* 
tary jplafs. 
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55. Taruni: 

Syn. Sahot Cumari, 

-Vo LG. Ghrita-cumdri. 

Linn. Tivo-ranked Aloe, A Perfoliata, P ? 

Flowers racemed, pendulous, fubcylindrick, ra¬ 
ther incurved. BraSls^ one to each peduncle, 
awled, concave, deciduous, pale, with three 
dark ftripes. Corol fix-parted; three external 
divijions, orange-fcarlet; internal^ yellow, keel¬ 
ed, more flelhy, and more highly coloured in 
the middle. Filaments with a double curva¬ 
ture. Germ fix-furrowed. Stigma fimple. 
Leaves awled, two-ranked; the loweft, ex¬ 
panding; fea-green, very flelhy; externally 
quite convex, edged with foft thorns; varie¬ 
gated on both fides with white fpots. Van 
Rheede exhibits the true Aloe by the name 
of Ciimdri ; but the fpecimen, brought me by 
a native gardener, feemed a variety of the 
tivo-ranked, though melting into the fpecies, 
which immediately precedes it in Linn.^Sus. 

36. -Bacula: 

Syn. Cefdra. 

VuLG. Muljari or Mulafri. 

Linn. Mi mu sops Elengi. 

Cal. Perianth eight-leaved; leafets egged, 
acute,-permanent; four/w/mor, fimple; four 
exterior, leathery. 

CoR. Petals fixteen, lanced, expanding; as 
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long as the calyx. NeSlary eight-leaved; 
leaflets lanced, converging round the flamen 
and piftil. 

Stam. Filaments eight (or from feven to ten), 
awled, very fhort, hairy. Anthers, oblong, 
ered. 

PisT. Germ above, roundifh, villous. Style 
cylindrick. Stigma obtufe. 

Per. Drupe oval, pointed; bright orange- 
fcarlet. 

Nut. Oval, wrinkled, fiattilh and fmooth at 
one edge, broad and two-furrowed at the 
other. 

Flo’ivers agreeably fragrant in the open air, but 
with too ftrong a perfume to give pleafure in 
an apartment; fmcc it muft require the ima¬ 
gination of a Burman to difcover in them a 
refemblance to the face of a man, or of an 
ape, the genus will, 1 hope, be called Bacula, 
by which name it is frequently celebrated in 
the Vuranas, and even placed among the 
fiow'ers of the Hindu paradife. Leaves alter¬ 
nate, petioled, egg-oblong pointed, fmooth. 
The tree is very ornamental in parks and 
pleafure-grounds. 

37. AsVca: 

Syn. Vanjula. 

Cal. Perianth two-leaved, clofely embracing 
the tube. 
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Cor. One-petaled. Tube long; cylindrickj 
fubincurved; mouth encircled with a ne£l;a- 
reous rim. Border four-parted, divifions, 
roundifli. 

Stam. Filaments eight, long, coloured, inferred 
on the rim of the tube. Anthers kidney- 
fhaped. 

PiST. Germ above, oblong, flat. Style Ihort, 
downy. Stigma bent, fimplc. 

Per. Legume long, comprefled at firft, then 
protuberant with the fwelling feeds ; incurv¬ 
ed, ftrongly veined and margined, fharp- 

Seeds from two to eight, folid, large, many- 
fliaped, fome oblong-roundifh, fome rhom- 
boidal, fome rather kidney lhaped, moftly 
thick, fome flat. 

Lea-ees egg-oblong-lanced, oppofite, moftly five- 
paired, nerved; long, from four or five to 
twelve or thirteen inches. 

The number of ftamens varies confiderably In 
the fame plant: they are from fix or feven to 
eight or nine ; but the regular number feems 
eighty one in the interftices of the corol, and one 
before the centre of each dlvifion. Moft of the 
flowers, indeed, have one abortive ftamen, and 
fome only mark its place, but many are perfedl; 
and V'A.N Rheede fpeaks of eight as the con- 
ftant number: in fad; no part of the plant is 
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Conftant. Flolvers fafcicled, fragrant juft aftet 
funfet and before funrife, when they are freth 
with evening and morning dew; beautifully 
diverfified with tints of orange-fcarlet, of pale 
yellow, and of bright orange, which grows 
deeper every day, and forms a variety of (hades 
according to the age of each bloflbm, that opens 
in the fafcicle. The vegetable world fcarce 
exhibits a richer fight than an Afoca-xxtt in full 
bloom; it is about as high as an ordinary Cher¬ 
ry-tree. A Brahmen informs me, that one fpe- 
cies of the AJoca is a creeper; and Jayade'va 
gives it the epithet voluble: the Sanfcrif name 
will, I hope, be retained by botanifts, as it per¬ 
petually occurs in the old Indian poems and in 
treatifes on religious rites. 

38. S'aiva'la : 

Syn. JanatUu Saivala. 

VuLG. Sim dr ^ Sydld^ Patafydluy uebdld. 

Linn. Vallifneria? R. 

Cal. Common Spat he one-leaved, many-flow¬ 
ered, very long, furrowed, two-cleft at the 
top ; each divifion end-nicked. Proper Pe¬ 
rianth three-parted; divijions^ awled. 

CoR. Petals three, linear, long, expanding, 
flefhy. 

St AM. Filaments invariably nine, thread-form. 

Anthers ered:, oblong, furrowed. 

PisT. Germ egged, uneven. Styles always 
TOL. Ill, I 
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three, fliort, awled, expanding. Stigmas 
three, fimple. 

Per. Capfule very long, fmooth, awled, one- 
celled, infolded in an angled Spathe. 

Seeds very numerous, murexed, in a vifcid 
mucus. 

Flmierets from fix td fourteen, fmall. Scape 
comprefled, very narrow, flefhy, furrowed in 
the middle. 

Pedicel of the floweret, thread-form, crimfon 
above ; proper perianth^ ruflet; petals^ white; 
anthers^ deep yellow. Leaves fwordform, 
pointed, very narrow, fmooth, and foft, about 
two feet long, crowded, white at the bafe. 
Root fmall, fibrous. It flouriflies in the ponds 
at CriJIma-nagar: the refiners of fugar ufe 
it in this province. If this plant be a Vallif- 
neria^ I have been fo unfortunate as never to 
have feen a female plant, nor fewer than nine 
ftamens in one blolTom out of more than 4 
hundred, which I carefully examined. 

39. Pu'ticaraja; 

Sy.v. Pracirya^ Putica, Calimaraca. 

V'uLG. Ndtdcaranja. 

Linn. Guilandina Bonduccella. 

The fpecies of this genus vary in a Angular 

manner: on feveral plants, with the oblong 

leaflets and double prickles of the Bonduccella^ I 
'u’ l ice only male flowers, as, Rheede has 
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defcribed them j they were yellow, with an 
aromatick fragrance. Othei's, with fimilar leaves 
and prickles, were clearly polygamous, and the 
flowers had the following charafler; 

Male. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, falver-form, downy; 
Border five-parted, with equal, oblong divi~ 
Jtons. 

Cor. Petals five, wedge-form, obtufely notch¬ 
ed at the top; four equal, ereft, the fifth, 
depreffed. 

Stam. Filaments ten, awled, inferted in the 
calyx, villous, very unequal in length. An^ 
thers oblong, furrowed, incumbent. 

Hermaphrodite. 

Calyx, Corol, and Stamens, as before. 

PiST. Germ oblong, villous. Style cyllndrlck, 
longer than the filaments. Stigma fimple. 
Per. and Seeds well defcribed by Linnaeus. 
Flowers yellow ; the deprefled petal variegated 
with red fpecks. BraSis xhxtQ-iold, roundifh, 
pointed. Spikes, fet with floral leaflets, lanc¬ 
ed, four-fold, refledled. 

.40, Sobha'njana: 

Syn. Sigru, Ficjlma, Gandhaca, Acjkiva, 
Mdchaca. 

VuLG. Sajjana, Moranga. 
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Linn. Guilandina Moringa. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved. T!ube Iliort, un¬ 
equal, gibbous. Border five-parted. Dhi- 
fions oblong-lanced, fubequal ; firfl; deflected, 
then revolute; coloured below, white above. 

CoR. Petals f.ve, inferted into the calyx, re- 
I'embling a boat-form flower. 

//'V;2T-like, /tci), inverfe-egged, clawed, expand¬ 
ing. 

Aivning-Vike^ two, inverfe-egged, ereft; claws, 
fhorter. 

A’f’e/-like, one, oblong, concave ; enclofing the 
frudification; beyond it, fpatuledj longer 
than the ■zi’/.'zj--petals. 

St AM. F/Anwi-w/r five, fertile j three, bent over 
the piftil: two fhorter, inferted into the claws 
of the middle petals. Anthers twin, rather 
mooned, obtufc, incumbent. Five fterile 
(often four only) alternate with the fertile, 
fhorter; their bafes villous. 

PiST. Germ oblong, coloured, villous; below 
It a nedar-bearing gland. Style, fhorter than 
♦he ftamen, rather downy, curved, thicker 
above. Stigma, fimple. 

Per. Legume very long, flender, wreathed, 
pointed, three-fided, channelled, prominent 
with feeds, one-cclled. 

EEDS many, winged, three-fided. 

'Free very high; branches in an extreme degree 
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light and beautiful, rich with cluftering flow¬ 
ers. Stem exuding £l VQd gVLm. Leaves moikU 
thrice-feathered with an odd one; leaflets 
fome inverfe-egged, fome egged, fome ova!, 
minutely end-nicked. Raceme-panicles moftiy 
axillary. In perfedl flowers the whole calyx 
is quite defledled, counterfeiting five petah . 
whence Van Rheede made it a part of the 
corol. C(5r(5/r delicately odorous; milk-white., 
but the two central eredl petals beautifully 
tinged v.dth pink. The root anfwers all the 
purpofes of our horfe-radifh, both for the 
table and for medicine: the fruit and blof- 
foms are drefled in caris. In hundreds of 
its flowers, examined by me with attention, 
five ftamens and a piftil were invariably per- 
feft; indeed, it is polfible, that they may be 
only the female hermaphrodites, and that the 
males have ten perfeft ftamens with piftiis 
abortive; but no fuch flowers have been dif- 
covered by me after a moft diligent fearch. 
There is another fpecies or variety, called 
Medhu Si'gru, that is Honey-<Sz^r«; a word 
intended to be exprelTed on Van Rheede’s 
plate in Nagari letters: its vulgar name is Muna^ 
or Radla Jajjana^ becaufe its flowers or wood 
are of a redder hue, 

Linnjeus refers to Mrs. Blackwell, who 
reprefents this plant, by the name of Balanus 
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Myrepjica, as the celebrated Ben^ properly Ban 

of the Arabian phyficians and poets. 

41. Co'vida'ra: 

Syn. Canchanara^ Cbamarica^ Cuddala^ Yu- 
gapatra. 

VuLG, Cachndr^ RaBa cdncban. 

Linn. Variegated Bauhinia. 

Cal. Verianth one-leaved, obfcurely five-cleft, 
deciduous. 

Cor. Petals five, egged, clawed, expanded, 
wavy; one more diftant, more beautiful, 
filiated. 

St AM. Filaments ten, unequally conneded at 
the bafe; five, Iborter. Anthers^ double, in¬ 
cumbent. 

PiST. Germ above, oblong. Style incurved. 
Stigma fimple, afcending. 

Per. Legume flattifh, long, pointed, moftly 
five-celled. 

Seeds mofily five; compreffed, wrinkled, 
roundifh. 

Leaves rather hearted, two-lobed; fome with 
rounded, fome with pointed, lobes. Flow- rs 
chiefly purplifh and rofe-coloured, fragrant; 
the fweet and beautiful buds are eaten by the 
natives in their favory mefles. , We have 
feen many fpecies and varieties of this charrr\- 
ing plant: one had racemed flowers, with 
petals equal, expanding, lanced, exquifitely 
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white, with a rofe-coloured ftripe from the 
bafe of each to its centre; anthers^ four only, 
fertile; fix, much fhorter, fterile; a fecond 
had three fertile, and feven very fliort, bar¬ 
ren ; another had light purple corols, with no 
more than five filaments, three longer, co¬ 
loured, curved in a line of beauty. A noble 
Climbing Bauhinia was lately fent from 
Nepal ; with flowers racemed, cream-colcair- 
ed; Jiyle^ pink; germ^ villous; Jiamens three 
filaments, with rudiments of two more; Jlem, 
downy, four-fun*owed, often fpirally. Ten¬ 
drils oppofite, below the leaves. Leaves 
two-lobed, extremely large: it is a ftout 
climber up the higheft’A rundo Venu. The 
Sanfcrit name Mandara is erroneoufly applied 
to this plant in the firft volume of Van 
Rheede. 

42. Capitt’ha: 

Syn. Grahin^ Dadhitdha, Manmadha, Dad- 
hip'hala, Pufl)pap'hala, Dantas at'ha. 

V UL G, Cat' h-be I. 

Koen. Crateva, Valanga. 

Cal. Perianth five-parted, minute, deciduous; 
divijions expanded, acute. 

Cor. Petals five, equal, oblong, refle£ted. 

St am. Filaments ten, very fhort, with a fmall 
gland between each pair, awled, furrowed. 
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Anthers, thick, five times as long as the fila-» 
tnents; furrowed, coloured, erefl-expanding. 

Fist. Germ roundifh, girt with a downy coro¬ 
net. Style cylindrick, fhort. Stigma fimple. 

Per. Berry large, fpheroidal, rugged, often 
warted, externally, netted within; many- 
feeded. 

Seeds oblong-roundifh, flat, woolly, neftling in 
five parcels, affixed by long threads to the 
branchy receptacles. 

Flowers axillary, moltly toward the unarmed 
extremity of the branch. Divijions of the 
Perianth, with pink tips; petals, pale; an¬ 
thers, crimfon, or covered with bright yellow 
pollen. Fruit extremely acid before its ma.. 
turity; when ripe, filled with dark brown 
pulp agreeably fubacid. Leaves jointedly fea¬ 
thered with an odd one; leaflets five, feven, or 
nine ; final,1, glofly, very dark on one fide, in- 
verfe-hearted, obtufely-notched,'dotted round 
the margin with pellucid fpecks, very ftrongly 
flavoured and fcented like anife. Thorns 
long, ffiarp, folitary, afceiiding, nearly crofs- 
W’med, axillary, three or four petiols to one 
thorn. Kleinhoff limits the height of the 
tree to thirty feet, but we have young trees 
forty or fifty feet high ; and at Bandell there 
is a full-grown Capitf ha equal i” fize to the 
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true Biha, from its fancied refemblance to 
which the vulgar name has been taken; when 
the trees flouriih, the air around them breathes 
the odour of aniie both from the leaves and 
the bloflbms; and I cannot help mentioning 
a fingular fa£t, which may, indeed, have been 
purely accidental: not a fingle flower, out of 
hundreds examined by me, had both perfeSi 
germs, and anthers vifibly fertile, while others, 
on the fame tree, and at the fame time, had 
their anthers profufely covered with polLn, 
but fcarce any Jiyles, and germs to all appear¬ 
ance abortive, 

43. Cuve'raca: 

Syn. Tunna, Tuni, CacFha, Cdntalaca, Cunt, 
Nandivrlcjha. 

VuLG. Tlmi,Tun', abfurdly,JV//w. 

Linn. Between Cedreea and Swietenia. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-cleft, minute, 
deciduous; drvijions roundiih, concave, vil¬ 
lous, expanding. 

Cor. Rather belled. Petals five, inverfe- 
egged, obtufe, concave, ere^l, white with a 
greenifh tint, three exterior lapping over the 
two others. Nedlary ihorf> five-parted; divi~ 
Jions roundiih, orange-fcarlet, bright and con¬ 
cave at the infertion of the ftamens, rather 

St AM. Pilamentsft^t\ Infested on the 
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Jhns' of the nedlary, awled, fomewhat con¬ 
verging, nearly as long as the ftyle. Anthers 
doubled, fome three-parted, curved, incum¬ 
bent. 

PiST. Germ egged, obfcurely five-cleft. Style 
awled, eredl, rather longer than the corol. 
Stigma, broad-headed, flat, bright, green, cir¬ 
cular, ftarred. 

Per. Capfule egged, five-celled, woody, gap¬ 
ing at the bafe. Receptacle five-angled. 

Seeds imbricated, winged. ■ 

Ldttuys feathered, fcarce ever with an odd one ; 
pairs from fix to twelve; petioles, gibbous at 
their infertion, channelled on one fide, con¬ 
vex and fmooth on the other. Stipules thick, 
fhort, roundifh; leaflets chXoxv^-lanced, point- 
• cd, waved, veined, nerve on one fide. Pani¬ 
cles large, diffufe, confifting of compound 
racemes. NeSlaries yielding a fine yellow 
dye. Wood light, in colour like Mahagom, 

44. Nichula; 

Syn. Ambuja, Ijjala.. 

-VuLO. Hijala, Bad'ia, Jyuii. 

Cal. Perianth. . one-leaved, belled, flefliy, 
downy, coloured, permanent, five-parted; 
dhoiflohs ered:, pointed. 

Cor. Five-petaled; petals egged, fhort-point- 
ed, revolute, downy within and without. 

.SjAM, F.ilatnenJs ten, five mollly fhorter ; in 
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ferted in the bell of the calyx; awled, villous. 
j^nthers ere 61 , oblong, furrowed. 

PiST. Germ egg-oblongs very villous. Style 
thread-form, curved. Stigma headed, with 
five obtufe corners. 

Per. Drupe fubglobular. 

Nut fcabrous, convex on one fide, angled on 
the other. 

Leaves feathered; pairs^ from five to nine j leaf¬ 
lets oblong, daggered, notched. Calyx pale 
pink. Carol darker pink without, bright 
yellow within. Cyme terminal, fpreading. 

45. Atimucta: 

Syn. Purtdraca^ Vdfanti^ Mddbavilatd, 

VuLG. Mddhavilatd. 

Linn. Bengal Banisteria. 

Rheede; Dewenda. 6. H. M. tab. 59. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, five-parted, per¬ 
manent; divifons^ coloured, oblong-oval, ob¬ 
tufe; between two of them, a rigid glofly 
honey-bearing tubercle^ hearted, acute. 

CoR. Five-petaled, imitating a boatform corol; 
wings, two petals, conjoined back to back, in- 
vplving the nedlary, and retaining the honey. 

Awning, large concave, more beautifully colour¬ 
ed. Keel, twp petals, lefs than the wings, 
but fimilar. AU five, roundilh, elegantly 
fringed, with refle^led margins, and fhort 
pb^png flaws. 
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Stem. Filaments ten; one, longer. Anthers 
oblong, tbickifli, furrowed. 

Pi ST. Germs two, or three, coalefced. Style 
one, threadform, incurved, fhorter than tlie 
longeft filament. Sligsna^ fiinple. 

Per. Capfules two or tiiree, anollly two, coa¬ 
lefced back to back; each keeled, and extend¬ 
ed into three oblong membranous ucingSy the 
lateral fliorter than the central. 

Seeds roundifh, folitary. 

Racemes axillary. Flowers delicately fragrant; 

. white, with a Ihade-of pink: the large petal, 
fupported by the nedfareous tubercle, fhaded 
internally with bright yellow and pale red. 
Bracts linear; Wings of the feed, light brown; 
the long ones rulTet. Leaves oppofite, egg- 
oblong, pointed. Petiols fhort. Stipules li¬ 
near, foft, three or four to each petiol. Two 
glands at the bafe of each leaf. Stem pale 
brown, ringed at the infertion of the leaves, 
downy. 

This was the favourite plant of Sacontala, 
which fhe very juftly called the Lelirht of the 
Woods; for the beauty and fragrance of its 
flowers give them a title to all the praifes, which 
Ca'lidas and JavadeVa beftow on them; 
it is a gigantick and luxuriant climber; but, 
■ when it meets >vith nothing to grafp, it alTumes 
the form of a fturdy tree, the highell. branches 
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of which difplay, however, in the air their na¬ 
tural flexibility and inclination to climb. The 
two names Vdfanti and Mddbavi indicate a 
vernal flower; but I have feen an AtirnuBa 
rich both in bloflbms and fruit on the firft of 
January. 

46. A'mra'taca; 

Syn. Pit ana, Capitana. 

VuLG. A'mdd, pronounced Amrd^ox Amid. 
Linn. Spondi as Myrobalan j3. or a new fpvecics. 

The natural cbaraSier as in Linnaeus. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one; leaflets 
moftly five-paired, egg-oblong, pointed, mar¬ 
gined, veined, ner\’^ed; common petiol, fmooth, 
gibbous at the bafe. Flowers raceme-panicled, 
yellowifh white. Fruit agreeably acid; thence 
ufed in cookery. Van Rheede calls \X. Am-^ 
bad^ or Ambalam ; and, as he deferibes it \vith 
Jive or Jix ftyles, it is wonderful, that HiLi. 
flionld have fuppofed it a Chryfobalanus. 

47. He'masa'g ARA ; or the Sea of Gold, 
VuLG. Himfdgar, 

Linn. Jagged-leaved Cotyledon. 

Cal. Perianth four-cleft; divifions acute. 

Cor. One-petaled: L’ube, four-angled, larger ' 
at the hafe; border four-parted; divifions^ 
egged, acute. Neifary^ one minute concave 
fcale at the bafe of each germ. , 

St AM. Filaments eight, adhering to the tube; 
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four^ juft emergiag from its mouth; four, 
alternate, fhorter. Anthers ere<ft, fmall, fur¬ 
rowed. 

PiST. Germs four, conical. Styles, one from 
each germ, awled, longer than the filaments. 
Stigmas fimple. 

Per. Capfules four, oblong, pointed, bellied, 
one-valved, burfting longitudinally within. 

Seeds numerous, minute. 

Panicles terminal. Flowers of the brighteft gold- 
colour. Leaves thick, fucculent, jagged, dull 
fea-green. Stem jointed, bending, in part 
recumbent. This plant flowers for many 
months annually in Bengal: in one blolTom 
out of many, the numbers were ten and five ; 
but the filaments alternately long and fliort. 

48. Madhu'ca: 

Syn. Gurapujhpa, Madhudruma, VdnapraJVha, 
Madbufijt'htla, Madhu. 

VuLG. Many ala, Mahuyd, Mabwd, 

Linn. Longleaved Bassij* 

49. Cahla'ra;* 

Syn. Saugandbica, or Sweet-fcented. 

VuLdT. Sundbi~hdld, or Sundhi-hdld-ndli. 

Linn. NyMPHiEA Lotos. 

* According to the facred Grammar, this word was writ¬ 
ten Cahlhdra, and pronounced as Callara would be in ancient 

Britifh. When the flowers arc red- the plant is called Hd~ 

Uku and fandhaca. 
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Calyx as in the genus. 

Cor. Petals fifteen, lanced,rather pointed and 
keeled; the exterior fcries green without, imi¬ 
tating an interior calyx. 

St AM. Filaments more than forty; below tiat, 
broad; above narrow, channelled within, 
fmooth without; the outer feries eredf, the 
inner fomewhat converging. Anthers awled, 
ere 61 ; fome coloured like the petals. 

PiST. Germ large, orbicular, flat at the top; 
with many (often feventeen) furrows exter¬ 
nally, between which arife as many prccelTes, 
converging toward the Jligma: the difk, mark¬ 
ed with as many furrowed rays from the 
center, uniting on the margin with the con¬ 
verging procefles. Stigma roundifh, rather 
comprefTed, feffile in the center of the dilk, 
permanent. 

Per. Berry^ in the form of the germ expand¬ 
ed, with fixteen or feventeen cells. 

Seeds very numerous, minute, roundifh. Flow¬ 
ers beautifully azure; when full blown, more 
diluted; lefs fragrant than the red or rofe- 
coloured, but with a delicate feent. Leaves 
radical, very large, fubtargeted, hearted, deep¬ 
ly fcollop-toothed. On one fide dark purple, 
reticulated; on the other, dull green, fmooth. 
Petiols very fmooth and long, tubular. The 
feeds are eaten, as well as the bulb of the 
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root, called Sdluca', a name applied by 
Rheede to the whole plant, through the word 
Camala^ which belongs to another Linncean 
{peeler of Nympheea^ be clearly engraved on 
Ills plate in Ndgari letters. There is a va¬ 
riety of this fpecies with leaves purplilh on 
both fides; flowers dark crimfon, calycine 
petals richly coloured internally, and anthers 
flat, furrowed, adhering to the top of the 
filaments: the petals are more than fifteen, 
lefs pointed and broader than the blue, with 
little odour. 

The true Lotos of Egypt is the Nymphcea 
Nil&fer^ which in Sanferit has the following 
names or epithets: Padma, Nalinay Aravinda, 
Mabotpala, Camala^ Cufejhaya^ S<ihafrapatra, Sd- 
rafa^ Panceruha, T^dmarajay Sarasiruha, Rdjiva, 
Visaprafuna, Pujhcara, Ambhoruha^ Satapatra. 
The new-blown flbwers of the rofe-coloured 
Padma have a rnoft, agreeable fragrance; the 
white and yellow have lefs odour: the blue, I 
am told, is a native of Cajhmtr and Perjia, 

5.0. ChampACA: 

Syn. Cbdmpeya, Hemapujhpaca. 

VuLG. ChampaCy Champd. 

Linn. Michelia. 

The delineation of this charming and cele¬ 
brated plant, exhibited by Van Rheede, is 
very correct, but rather on too large a feaie: 
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no material change can be made in its natural 
charaSter given by Linnaeus; but, from an 
attentive examination of his two fpecies, I fuf- 
pc(£t them to be ’varieties only, and am certain, 
that his trivial names are merely different w'^aysi 
of exprefling the fame wotd. The ftrong aro- 
matick fcent of the gold-coloured Champac is 
thought offenfive to the bees, who are never 
feen on its bloffoms; but their elegant appear¬ 
ance on the black hair of the Indian women is 
mentioned by Rumphius ; and both fads have 
fupplied the Sanfcrit poets with elegant allu... 
fions. Of the wild Chatnpac^ the leaves are 
lanced or lance-oblong; the three leaflets of 
the calyx^ green, oval, concave; the petals con- 
ftantly fix, cream-coloured, flefhy, concave, with 
little fcent; the three exterior^ inverfe-egged; 
the three interior^ more narrow, fhorter pointed, 
converging; the anthers clubbed, clofely fet 
round the bafe of the imbricated germs^ and 
with them forming a cone; the Jligmas^ minute, 

jagged- 

Both Mr. Marsden and Rumphius men¬ 
tion the blue Champac as a rare flower highly 
prized in Sumatra and Java\ but I fhould 
have fufpeded, that they meant the Kjemp- 
FERiA Bhucbampac^ if the Dutch naturalift had 
not aflferted, that the plant, which bore it, was 
a tree refembling the Champaca with yellow 
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bloflbms : he probably never had feen It; and 
the brahmens of this province infift, that it 
flowers only in paradife. 

51. De'vada'ru : 

Sy^t. Sacrapddapa^¥dribhadraca\ Bhadraddru, 
Dubcilimaj PitaddrUy Ddru, Putkdjbt'ha. 
VuLG. De'vaddr.. 

Linn. /o/Zy Unona. 

52. Parna'sa: 

Syn. Ttilasiy Cat’’’hlnjaray Cut*bdraca, Vrindd. 

VuLG. Tulosty Tulji. 

Li NN. Holy OCYMUM? 

The Natural ChnraBer as in Linna;us. 

See 10 H. M. p. 173. 

It is wonderful, that Rheede has exhibited 
no delineation of a fhrub fo highly venerated by 
the Hindusy who have given one of its names to 
a facred grove of their Parnajfus on the banks 
of the Tamund: he deferibes it, ho-wever, in 
general terms, as refembling another of his 
Tolajjis (for fo he writes the word, though Tu- 
last be clearly intended by his Ndgart letters); 
and adds, that it is the only fpecies reputed holyy 
and dedicated to the God Vishnu. I fhould>. 
confequently, have taken it for the Holy OcY- 
NUM of L1NN.EOS, if its odour, of which that 
fpecies is faid to be nearly deftitute, had not 
been very aromatick and grateful; but it is more ‘ 
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probably a variety of that fpecles, than of the 
Small-flo-ivered, which refembles it a little in 
fragrance: whatever be its Linncean appellation, 
if it have any, the following are the only re-i 
marks that I have yet had leifure to make on it. 
Stem one or two feet high, moftly incurved 
above; knotty, and rough, below. Branch- 
lets crofs-armed, channelled. Leaves oppo- 
fite, rather fmall, egged, pointed, acutely faw- 
ed; purple veined, beneath; dark, above. 
Petiols dark purple, downy. Racemes termi¬ 
nal ; Flowers verticilled threefold, or fivefold, 
crofs-armed; verticils from feven to fourteen; 
Peduncles dark purple, channelled, villous; 
bradls feflile, roundilh, ceflheave, refledfed. 
Calyx^ with its upper lip orbicular, deeply 
concave externally. Corol bluifh purple. The 
whole plant has a dufky purplifh hue ap¬ 
proaching to blacky and thence perhaps, like 
’ the large black bee of this country, it is held 
Ikcred to Crishna; though a fable, perfectly 
Ovidian, be told in the Pur anas concerning 
the metamorphofis of the nymph Tulasi, 
who was beloved by the paftoral God, into 
the Ihrub, which has fince borne her name: 
it may not be improper to add, that the White 
OcYMUM is in Sanferit called Arjaca. 

53. Pa'tali: 

Syn. Pdtala^ Amdgba, Cdchaji'bali^ P’hale- 

K 2 
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ruha^ Crifinavrlnta^ CuverdcJJn, Some read 
Moghd and C^ldjl'halt. 

A ULG. Par ala. Par alt, Pdrul. 

Linn. B i g no n i a . Chelonoides ? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, belled, villous, wi¬ 
thering, obfcurely five-angled from the points 
of the diviiions, five-parted ; dtvifions, round- 
ifli, pointed, the two loweft moft diftant. 

CoR. One-petaled, belled. Tube very fhort; 
tlroat, oblong-belled, gibbous. Border five- 
parted ; the two higher divifions reflected, 
each minutely toothed; convex externally; 
the three lower divifions, above, expanded ; 
below, ribbed, furrowed, very villous. Palate 
nearly clofing^he throat. Nedlary, a promi¬ 
nent rim, furrounding the germ, obfcurely 
five-parted, 

St AM. Filaments four or five, incurvfcd, in¬ 
fected below the upper divifion of the border, 
Ihorter than the corol, with the rudiment of a 
fifth or Jixth, between two fhorter than the 
reft. Anthers, tw'O-cleft, incumbent at obtufe 
angles. 

Pi5T. Germ oblong-conical. thread-form, 

as long as the ftamens. Stigma headed with 
two folds, often clofed by vifeidity. 

Per. C^pfule one-celled, two-valved, twelve 
inches long at a medium, and one inch thick; 
rounded, four-fided, pointed, incurved, rather 
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contorted, diminlfhing at both ends, dotted 
■w ith a£hy fpecks, here and there flightly pro¬ 
minent, ftriated; two ftripes broader, very 
dark, at right angles with the valves. 

Rec. a feries of hard, broadifh, woody rings, 
clofely ftrung on two wiry central threads. 

Seeds numerous, forty-eight on an average, 
three-angled, inferted by one angle in cavi¬ 
ties between the rings of the receptacle, into 
which they are clofely prefled by parallel ribs 
in the four Tides of the capfule; winged on 
the two other angles with long Tubpellucid 
membranes, imbricated along the Titles of the 
receptacle. 

Tree rather large. Stem fcabrous. 

Branchlets crofs-armed, ycllowifh green, fpeckled 
with fmall white lines. Leaves feathered 
with an odd one; two or three paired, 
petioled. Leaflets oppofite, egged, pointed, 
moft entire, downy on both Tides, veined ; 
older leaflets roughifh, margined, netted and 
paler below, daggered. Pettols tubercled, gib¬ 
bous at the bale ; of the* paired leaflets, very 
Ihort; of the odd one, longer. Stipules^ 
linear. Floivers panicled; pedicels oppofite, 
moftly three-flowered; an odd flower fub- 
felTile between the two terminal pedicels. Cc- 
rol externally, light purple above, brownifli 
purple below, hairy at its convexity; inter- 
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nally, dark yellow below, ametbyft’me above; 
exquifitely fragrant, preferred by the bees to 
all other flowers, and compared by the poets 
to the quiver of Cam a dev a, or the God 
of Love. The whole plant, except the root 
and Jiem^ very downy and vifeid. The fruit 
can fcarce be called a filique^ fmee the feeds 
are no where affixed to the futures; but 
their 'ivings indicate the genus, which inight 
properly have been named Pterofpermon: 
they are very hard, but enclofe a white fweet 
kernel; and their light-coloured fummits with 
three dark points, give them the appearance 
of winged infers. Before I faw the fruit of 
this lovely plant, I fufpe(fred it to be the 
Bignonia Chelonoides^ which Van Rhezde 
calls Pddri; and I. conceived that barbarous 
wrord to be a corruption of Pdtali: but the 
pericarp of the true Pdtali, and the form of 
the feeds, differ fo much from the Pddri, that 
we can-hardly confider them as varieties of 
the fame fpecies; although the fpecifick cha¬ 
racter exhibited !a the Supplement to Lin- 
n.t;us, correfponds very nearly with both 
plants. 

The Pdtali bloflbms early in the fpring, be¬ 
fore a leaf appears on the tree, but the fruit is 
not ripe till the following winter. 

54. Go'c ant^ac a : 
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Syn. Palancajha^ IcJImgandbd, S wadmiflotra, 
Swddiicant'aca, Gocjhuraca, Fanas'rmgdta. 

VuLG. Gocjhura, Gokyura^ Ciilpi. 

Rheede: Bahil Chulli, 

Linn. Long-leaved Barlehia? 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, hairy, five-toothed; 
tipper tooth, long, incurved, pointed; two 
under^ and two lateral, Ihorter, fubequal, 
winged with fubpellucid membranes. 

Cor. One-petaled, two-lipped. Tube flattilh, 
curved, protuberant at the mouth. Upp^t Up 
eredl, two-parted, refledled at the fides, con¬ 
cave in the middle, enclofing the fructifica¬ 
tion. Under lip three-parted, reflected, with 
two parallel, callous, hifpid bodies on the 
center of its convexity; Dhijions^ inverfe- 
hearted. 

St AM. Filaments four, inferted in the mouth 
of the tube; conneded at their bafe, then 
feparated into pairs and circling round the 
piftil; each pair united below, confifting of a 
long and a Jhort filament. Anthers arrowed. 

PiST. Germ awled; pointed, furrowed, with 
prominent feedlets, fitting on a glandular pe¬ 
dicel. Style thread-form, longer than the 
flamens, incurved, above them. Sti'ima fim- 
ple. 

Per. 

Flowers verticilled; Corals blue, or bright vio- 
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let; center of the under lip yellow. Verticils^ 
each fiirrounded by fix thorns^ very long, di¬ 
verging, coloured above; under which are 
the leaves^ alike verticilled*, lanced, acutely 
fawed, pubefcent, interfperfed with briftles. 
Stem jointed, flattifti, hairy, reddifli; furrow¬ 
ed on both fides; broader at the joints, or 
above the verticils; furrows alternate. 

55. SiNDHUCA: 

Syn. Sindhuvdra^ Indrafurifa, Nirvands, In^ 
drdnicd. 

VuLG. Nisindd. 

Linn. Three-leaved Vitex; or Negundo? 

Cal. Perianth five-toothed, beneath, perma¬ 
nent ; toothlets acute, fubequal. 

Cor. One-petaled, grinning; Tube funnel- 
fhaped, internally villous; border two-lipped; 
upper lip broad, concave, more deeply co¬ 
loured ; under lin four-cleft; divifons^ acute, 
fimilar. - 

St AM. Filaments iovet’, two fhorter, adhei.ng 
to the Tube^ villous at the bafe. Anthers half- 
mooned. 

PjsT. Gi-r/w globular; iSfy/f thread-form; Stig-^ 
ma two-parted, pointed, reflex. 

Per. Berry (unlefs it be the coat of a 
naked feed) roundifh, very hard, black, ob- 
fcurely furrowed, with the calyx clofely ad¬ 
hering. 
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Seeds from one to four? I never faw more 
than one, as Rheedk has well deferibed it. 
Flowers raceme-panicled; purplifli or dark 
blue without, greyilh within, fmall. Ra¬ 
cemes moftly terminal; fome pedicels, many- 
flowefed. 

Stem diftindly four-fided; Jldes channelled; 
jointed, bending. Stipules egged, fcaly, thick- 
ifh, clofe. Branchlets crofs-armed. 

The tube of the corol is covered internally 
with a tangle of fdvery hlky down, exquifitely 
beautiful; more denfe below the upper lip. 

This charming fhrub, which Teems to delight 
in watery places, rifes to the height of ten or 
twelve, and fometimes of twenty, feet; exhi¬ 
biting a moll elegant appearance, with rich ra¬ 
cemes or panicles lightly difperfed on the fum- 
mit of its branchlets. On a comparifon of two 
engravings in Rumphius, and as many in Van 
Rheede, and of the deferiptions in both works, 
I am nearly perfuaded that the Sindhuca or 
Nirgandt, is the Vitex Negunda of Linn,eus; 
but it certainly refembles the three-leaved Vitex 
in its leaves^ which are oppofite, egged, acute, 
petioled; above moftly threed ; below moftly 
Jived ; paler beneath; rarely fawed and very 
nightly, but generally entire: they are very 
aromatick, and pillows are ftuffed with them, 
to remove a cold in the head and a h'ead-ach 
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occafioned by., it. Thefe, I prefume, are the 
fhrubs, which Bontius calls Lagondu and 
which he feems.to confider as a panacea. 

56. Ca'rave’lla: 

Syn. Cdtillaca, Sujhavt. 

VuLG. Beng. llurhnriya\ Hind. Caraild. 

Li NN. Five-leaved Cleome? 

Cal. Perianth four-leaved, gaping at the bafe, 
then ere<2:; leefiets egg-oblong, concave, 
downy; deciduous. 

Coe. Crofs-form. Petals four, expanding, 
claws long; folds wrinkled. 

Nediary^ from fx to twelve roundilh, perforated 
glands^ girding the gibbous receptacle. 

St AM. Filaments fix, threadform, hardly dif¬ 
fering in length, inferted on a pedicel below 
the germ, pointed, furrowed. 

PjST. Germ eredt, linear, long, downy, fitting 
on the produced pedicel. Style very fhort. 
Stigma headed, flat, circular. 

Per. Silique one-celled, two-valved, fpindle- 
Ihaped, with protuberant feeds; crowned with 
the permanent ftyle. 

Seeds very many, roundilh, nodding. Recep¬ 
tacles linear^ often more than two. 

The whole plant, moft diftindtly one piece. 
Root whitilh, with fcattered capillary fibres. 
Stem herbaceous, pale green, in parts purple, 
3airy, crofs-armed, produced into a long raceme 
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crowded at the fummit. Jiranchlets, fimilar to 
the ftem, leaf-bearing ; fimilar, but fmaller leaves 
rifing alfo from their axils. Leaves fixed, round- 
ifh-rhomboidal, notched, pointed, hairy, dark 
green, the lower pairs refpedlively equal, the 
odd one much larger, ftrongly ribbed with pro- 
ceffes from the petiol-branches, conjoined by 
the bafis of the ribs, in the form of a ftariet; 
each ray, whitifh and furrowed within. Calyx 
green. Petals white. Anthers covered with 
gold-coloured pollen. Pedicels ^wx-^Xiih. Bra£ls 
threed, fimilar to the cauiine leaves. The fen- 
fible qualities of this herb feem to promife great 
antifpafmodick virtues; it has a feent much re- 
fembling affd feetida^ but comparatively delicate 
and extremely refrefhing. For pronouncing this 
Cleome the Caravella of the ancient Indians^.! 
have only the authority of Rheede, who has 
exaftly written that word in Malabar letters: 
as to his Brdhmanical name Liloni, my vocabu¬ 
laries have nothing more like it than Tilaca, to 
which CJhuraca and Srimat are the only fyno» 
nyma. 

57. N.Vgace'sara: 

Syn. Champeya, Celara; Canchana, or any 

other name of gold, 

Vuj.G. Nagafar. 

Linn. Iron Mesua. 

■To the botanical -deferiptions of this delight- 
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ful plant, I need only add, that the tree is one 
of the moft beautiful on earth, and that the 
delicious odour of its bloflbms juftly gives them 
a place in the quiver of Ca'made'va. In the 
poem, called NaiJJjadba, there is a wild, but 
elegant, couplet, where the poet compares th( 
white of the Ndgacefara^ from which the bees 
were fcattering the pollen of the numerous gold- 
coloured anthers, to an alabafter wheel, on which 
Ca'ma was whetting his arrows, while fparks 
of fire were difperfed in every direction. Sure¬ 
ly, the genuine appellation of an Indian plant 
fhould be fubftituted for the corrupted name 
of a Syrian phyfician who could never have 
feen it; and, if any trivial name were neceflary 
to diftinguilh a fingle fpecies, a more abfurd 
one than iron could not poffibly have been 
felefted for a flower with petals like filver and 
anthers like gold. 

58. S'a'lmali: 

Syn. Pick'hild^ Puranif Mocbd^ St'hirdyuJJ:, 
VuLG. Semel. 

Lin. Seven-leaved Bomb ax. 

59. Sana': 

Syn. S'andpujhpicd, Gbant'drava 
VuLG. San, pronounced Sun. 

Linn. Rulhy Crotalaria. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, villous, permanent; 
(hort below, gibbous on both fides, with 
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minute linear trads. Upper teeth, two, lanc¬ 
ed, prefling the banner; lower tooth, boat- 
form, concave, two-gafhed in the middle, 
cohering above and below; fheathing the 
keel, rather fhorter than it; pointed. 

CoR. Boat-form. 

Piamier, broad, large, acute, rather hearted, with 
two dark calloflties at the bafe, and with 
comprefled Tides, moftly involving the other 
parts ; a dark line from bafe to point. 

Wings inverfe-egg-oblong, with dark callous 
bodies at their axils, two-thirds of the banner 
in length. 

Keel flattened at the point, nearly clofed all 
round to Include the friKfiification, very gib¬ 
bous below to receive the germ. 

S r AM. Filaments ten, coalefced, cleft behind, 
two-parted below; alternately fiiort with li¬ 
near furrowed ered;, and long n i:h roundifli, 
anthers. 

Pi ST. Germ rather awled, flat, villous, at a 
right angle with the afcending, cylindrick, 
downy Style. Stigma pubefcent, concave, 
open, fomewhat lipped. 

Per. Legume pedicelled, fliort, velvety, turgid, 
one-celled, two-valved. 

Seeds, from one or tw'O to twelve or more, 
round-kidney-form, comprelTed. 

Flowers deep yellow. Leaves alternate, lanced. 
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paler beneath, keeled; petlols very fliort; 
jtipules, minute, roundifh, villous. Stem 
ftriate^l. 

Threads, called pavitraca^ from their fuppofed 
purity^ have been made of Sana from time 
immemorial: they are mentioned in the laws 
of Menu. 

The retufe-Ieaved Crotalaria, which Van 
Rheede by miftake calls Schama Pi'fpit is 
culth'-ated, I believe, for the fame purpofe. 
Rumphius had been truly informed, that 
threads for nets were made from this genus 
in Bengal : but he fufpecled the information 
to be eiToneous, and thought that the perfons 
who conveyed it, had confounded the Crota- 
laria with the Capfular Corchorus : ftrong 
ropes and canvas are made of its macerated 
bark. 

The Jangal-s'an, or a variety of the watery Cro¬ 
talaria, has very beautiful flowers, with a 
greenifh white banner, purple-ftriped, wings, 
bright violet: Jlem, four-angled, and four¬ 
winged j leagues egged, obtufe, acute at the 
bafe, curled at the edges, downy; Jlipuks^ 
two, declining, mooned, if you chufe to call 
them fo, but irregular, and acutely pointed. 
In all the Indian fpecies, a difference of foil 
and culture occafion varieties in the flower 
and fructification. 
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^o. Jayanti': 

Syn. Tercar\ Nadey\ Vaijayantkd. 

VuLG. yainti, ydBt ; feme fay, Aram. 

Rheede. Kedangu. 

Linn, .^sghynomene Sejban. 

Cal. Perianth one-leaved, rather belled, five- 
cleft ; toothlets, awled, erect:, fubequal, more 
diftant on each fide of the awning ; perma¬ 
nent. 

Cgr. Boat-toi.... 

Awning very broad, rather longer than the 
wings, inverfe-hearted, quite refleded fo as 
to touch the calyx; waved on the margin; 
furrowed at the bafe internally, with two 
converging hornlets, fronting the'^perture of 
the keel, gibbous below, awled upwards, 
acute, ereft, within the wings. P^ngs ob¬ 
long, clawed, narrower above, obtufe, Ipurred 
below, embracing the keel and the hornlets 
of the awming. 

Kee/ comprelTed, enclofing the frufliification, in- 
fledled nearly in a right angle, gafhed below 
and above the flexure; each divifion hatchet- 
form ; beautifully ftriated. 

St A M. Filaments fimple and nine-cleft, inflect¬ 
ed like the keel; the Jimple one, curved at 
the bafe. Anthers oblong, roundifh. 

Fist. Germ compreffed, linear, ereCt as high 
as the flexure of the filaments with vifible 
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partitions. Style nearly at a right angle with 
the germ, awled, infledled like the ftamen. 
Stigma rather headed, fomewhat cleft, pel¬ 
lucid. 

Per, Legume very long, flender, wreathed 
when ripe, fmooth at the valves, but with 
feeds rather protuberant, many-parted, ter¬ 
minated with a hard fharp point. 

Seeds oblong, rather kidr\ey-fhaped, fmooth, 
fiightly affixed to the future, folitary. 

Stem arborefeent, rather knotty. Leaves fea¬ 
thered, pairs from nine to fifteen, or more, 
often alternate; leaflets oblong, end-nicked, 
fome with an acute point, dark green above, 
paler beneath, with a gibbofity at the infer- 
tion of the petiols; fleeping, or collapfing, 
towards night. Racemes axillary; pedicels 
with a double curvature or line of beauty; 
flowers fmall, fix or feven ; varying in colour; 
in fome plants, wholly yellow; in others, 
with a blackifh-purple awning yellow within, 
and dark yellow wings tipped with brown; 
in fome with an awning of the richeft orange- 
fcarlet externally, and internally of a bright-, 
yellow; wings yellow, of different fhades; 
and a keel pale below, with an exquifite 
changeable light purple above, ftriated in 
elegant curves. The whole plant is inex- 
preffibly beautiful, efpecially in the colour of 
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the buds and leaves, and the grace of all the 
curves, for there is no proper angle in any 
part of it. The Brahmens hold it facred: 
Van Rheede fays, that they call it Cananga\ 
but I never met with that word in Sanfcrit: 
it has parts like an Hedyfarum, and the air 
of a Cytifus. 

6 i. Pala^sa: 

Syn. Cinsuca^ Parna^ Vdtapot’ha, 

VuLG. Palds^ Piets, Dbdc. 

Koen. Butea frondofa. 

Cal. Perianth belled, two-lipped; upper lip 
broader, obfeurely end-nicked; under lip three- 
cleft, downy; permanent. 

CoR. Boat-form. 

Aliening reflected, hearted, downy beneath; 
fometimes, pointed. 

Wings lanced, afeending, narrower than the keel. 

Keel, as long as the wings, two-parted below, 
half-mooned, afeending. 

Stam. Filaments nine and one, afeending, re¬ 
gularly curved. Anthers linear, eredl. 

Pi ST. Germ pedicelled, oblongifh, downy. 

Style awled, about as long as the ftamens. Stig- 
ma fmall, minutely cleft. 

Per. Legume pedicelled, oblong, comprelfed, 
depending. 

Seed one, toward the apex of the pericarp, flat, 
fmooth, oval-roundilh. 
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Flowers raceme-fafcicled, large, red, or French 
fcarlet, fllvered with down. 

Leaves threed, petloled; leaflets entire, ftipuled, 
large, rhomboi'dal; the lateral ones unequally 
divided ; the terminal one, larger, equally bif- 
fe£ted; brightly verdant. A perfect defcrip- 
tion of the arborefcent and the twining Pa- 
la's A has been exhibited in the laft volume, 
with a full account of its beautiful red gum ; 
but the fame plant is here fhortly defcribed 
from the life, becaufe few trees are confidered 
by the Hindus as more venerable and holy. 
The Faldfa is named with honour in the 
Vedas^ in the laws of Menu, and in Sanfcrit 
poems, both facred and popular; it gave its 
name to the memorable plain called Fldfley 
by the vulgar, but properly Paldfl j and, on 
every account, it muft be hoped, that this 
noble plant will retain its ancient and clallical 
appellation. A grove of Paldfas was for¬ 
merly the principal ornament of Crlflina- 
nagar, where we ftill fee the trunk of an 
aged tree near fix feet in circumference. This 
genus, as far as we can judge from written 
defcriptions, feems allied to the Nijfolia^ 

62. Caranjaca: 

Syn. Cbirabilvay Nadlamdla^ Caraja. 

VuLG. Caranja. 

Rheede : Caranfchi^ 6 H. M. tab. 3 , 
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Cal. Perianth one-leaved, cup-form, obfcurely 
five-rtoothed, or fcalloped, beaked. 

Cor. Boat-form. 

A'lvnmg broad, end-nicked, ftrlated, rather fpi- 
rally infleded, with two callofities^t its bafe. 

U%gs oblong, of the fame length with the 
awning. 

Keel rather fhorter, gibbous below, two-parted. 

St AM. Filaments nine in one body, gaping at 
the bafe, and difcovering a tenth clofe to the 
ftyle. Anthers egged, ered. 

Pi ST. Germ above, oblong, downy. Style in¬ 
curved at the top. Stigma rather headed. 

pE?i. Legume moftly one-feeded, thick, round¬ 
ed above, flattifh, beaked below. 

Seed oblong-roundilh, ratlicr kidney-form. 

Racemes axillary. Awning pale; wings violet. 
Leaves feathered with an odd one, moftly 
two-paired; leaflets egg-oblong, pointed, keel- 
fed, ftiort-petioled ; brownifh on one ftde, pale 
on the other. Common petiol gibbous at its 
bafe. The feed yields an oil fuppofed to be a 
cure for the moft inveterate fcabies. 

63. Arjuna: 

Syn. Nadifarja, Virataru^ Indradru^ Cacubha, 

VuLG. Jaral. 

Rheede. Adambce% 4 H. M. tab. 20, 21, 22. 

Linn. Munchhausia? 

Koen. Lagerstroemia? 


L 2 
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Cal. Perianth one-leaved, fix-cleft, top-fliap- 
ed, furrowed, with protuberant ridges, downy, 
permanent; divifions^ coloured, with points 
reflefted. 

CoR. Fatah fix, roundilh, fomewhat notched, 
expanding, wavy; claws fhort, inferted in 
the calyx. 

Stam. Filaments coloured, numerous, capil¬ 
lary fliortilh, obfcurely conjoined in fix par¬ 
cels, one to each divijion of the calyx; An¬ 
thers thick, incumbent, roundilh, kidney- 
ftiaped. 

PiST. Germ above, egged. Style coloured, 
longilh, thread-form, incurved. Stigma ob- 
tufe. 

Per. Capfule egged, fix-celled, fix-valved. 

Seeds numerous. 

Panicles^ racemed, terminal, ere61. Flowers vio¬ 
let or light purple, in the higheft degree beau¬ 
tiful. Leaves alternate, leathery, fome oppo- 
fite, egg-oblong, ftipuled, moft entire, fliort- 
petioled, fmooth, paler beneath. Branches 
round and fmooth: I have feen a fingle 
panicle, waving near the fummit of the tree, 
covered with blolToms, and as large as a milk¬ 
maid’s garland. The titnber is ufed for the 
building of fmall boats. 

64. Vanda': 

Syn. Vrlcfiadam^ Vricjharuhd, Jivanticd. 
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Vdlg. Banda, Perf dr a, Perafdrd. 

Thefe names, like the Linncean, are applicabis 
to all parajite plants. 

Linn. Retufe-leaved Epidendrum? 

Cal. Spathes, minute, ftraggling. 

Cor. Petals five, diverging, oval-oblong, ob- 
tufe, wavy; the two loweft larger; the three 
higheft, equal, bent towards the neftary. 

Nediary central, rigid ; Mouth gaping oblique : 
Upper lip fhorter, three-parted, with a polilhed 
honey-cup ; under lip, concave in the middle, 
keeled above, with two fmaller cavities below; 
two procefles at the bafe, incurved, hollow, 
oval-pointed, converging, honey-bearing. 

St AM. Filaments very Ihorr, Anthers round, 
flattilh, margined, covered with a lid, eafily 
deciduous from the upper lip of the nedlary. 

PiST. Germ beneath, long, ribbed, contorted 
with curves of oppofite flexure. Style very 
fliort, adhering to the upper Jip. Stigma 
Ample. 

Per. Capfule oblong-conick, wreathed, fix- 
keeled, each with two fmaller keels, three- 
celled, crowned with the dry corol. 

Seeds innumerable like fine dust, affixed to the 
Receptacle with extremely fine hairs, which 
become thick wool. 

Scapes incurved, folitary, from the cavity of the 
leaf, at moft feven-flowered: pedicels alter 
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nate. Petals milk-white externally, tranf- 
parent; brown within, yellow-fpotted. JJppet 
lip of the nectary fnow-white j under lip, 
rich purple or light crimfon ftriated at the 
bafe, with a bright yellow gland, as it feems, 
on each procefs. The flowers gratefully fra¬ 
grant and exquifitely beautiful, looking as if 
compofed of fhells or made of enamel j crifp, 
elaftick, vifeid internally. Leaves ftieathing, 
oppofite, equally curved, rather flefhy, fword- 
form, retufe in two ways at the fummit, with 
one acute point. Roots fibrous, finooth, flex¬ 
ible j (hooting even from the top of the 
leaves. This lovely plant attaches itfelf chiefly 
to the higheft Amras and Bilvas ; but it is 
an £ur-plant, and lives in a pot without earth 
or water: its leaves are excavated upwards, 
to catch and retain dew. It moft refcmbles 
the firft and fecond Maravaras of Van 
Rheede in its roots, leaves, and fruit, but 
rather differs from them in its inflorefcence. 
Since the parafites are diftinguifhed by the 
trees, on which they moft commonly grow, 
this may in Sanferit be called Amaravanda ; 
and the name Baculavandd (hould be applied 
to the Lorantbus \ while the Vifeum of the 
Oak, I am told, is named Vanda fimply and 
tranfcendently, the VanddeOy or Oak, being 
held facred. 
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65. AmAlaci': 

SvN. T^ijhyap'bald^ Amritd^ Vayafiba. 

VtfLO. 

Linn. Phyllanthus Emblicd 

66. GaIapippali': 

Syn. Caripippal^ Capiballi., Colaballi^ S'rdyas'iy 
Vasira. Some add, Chavicd or Cbavya^ but 
that is named, in the Amatacdp^.^ as a dillin^t 
plantj vulgarly Chavd bf Chayt. 

VuLG. Vippal-j'hanca^ Maidab. 

Male Flowers. 

Cal. CdPnmoft Feriantb folir-.leaVed; leaflet 
toundifti, concave • the two exterior, oppo- 
fite, fmallet 5 containing from eight to four~ 
teen florets. Partial calyx^ none. 

Co A. None. NeSiary, many yellow glands 
oti the pedicel of the filaments. 

St AM. Filaments from eight to eighteen in 
each floret, conrie 61 ed by a Ihort villous pedi¬ 
cel, threadform, Very hairy. Anthers large, 
netted, irregular, inflated, containing the 
pollen. 

PiST. Rudiments of a germ and flyle^ wi¬ 
thering. 

Female Flowers. 

Cal. Common Perianth as in the male, but 
fmaller; containing from ten to twelve florets. 

Partial calyx^ none 5 unlefs you aflTurac the 
corol. 
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Cor. Many-petaled, belled. 'Petals ere£l: 
lance-linear, flefhy, covered within, and ex¬ 
ternally with white hairs. NeSlary^ yellow 
glands fprinkling the receptacle. 

Pi ST. Germ oval. Style cylindrick, curved at 
the bafe. Stigma headed, 

Per. Berry globular, one-feeded. 

Seed, fpherical, fmooth. 

Blowers umbelled, yellow from their anthers. 
Leaves moftly oblong-lanced, but remarkably 
varying in fhape, alternate. Both flowers 
and fruit have an agreeable fcent of lemon- 
peel ; and the berries, as a native gardener 
informs me, are ufed as a fpice or condiment; 
it was from him that I learned the Sanjcrit 
name pf the plant; but as balli means a 
creeper^ and as the Pippal-ybanca is a tree 
perfedly able to Hand without fupport, I 
fufpect in fome degree the accuracy of his 
information; though I cannot account for 
his ufing a Sanfcrit word without being led 
to it, unlefs he had acquired at leaft tradi¬ 
tional knowledge. It might be referred, from 
the imperfed mixed flower, to the twenty- 
third clafs. 

67. Sacotaca: 

SvN, 

Vui.G. Syura, or Syaura^ 

Koen. Roughleaved Trophis ? 
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MALE. 

Cal. Common imbricated ; leaflets fix or eight, 
egged, acute, fmall, expanding, withering, 
containing generally from five to feven flow¬ 
erets. Partial four-parted; diviflons egged, 
expanded, villous. 

CoR. None, unlefs you aiTume the calyx. 

St AM. Filamnts moftly four, (in fome, three; 
in one, five) awled, flefliy, rather coraprefled, 
fpreading over the divifions of the calyx, and 
adhering to them at the point. Anthers dou¬ 
ble, folded. 

The buds elaftick, fpringing open on a touch. 

FEMALE. 

Cal. Four-parted; divifions egged, concave, 
pointed, permanent, propped by two fmall 
brafls ; unlefs you call them the calyx. 

CoR. None ; unlefs you give the calyx that 
name. 

Pi ST. roundifla. 5 '/‘y/e very fhort, cylin- 

drick. Stigma long, two-parted, permanent. 

Per. Berry one-feeded, navelled, fmooth, fome- 
what flattened. 

Seed globular, arilled. 

Leaves various, fome inverferCgged, fome ob¬ 
long, fome oval, pointed, irregularly notched, 
alternate (fome oppofite), crowded, cnfp,very 
rough veined, and paler beneath, fmootlier 
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and dark above. Berry t deep yellow. The 
Pandits having only obferved the male plant, 
infift that it bears no fruit. Female flowers 
axillary, from one to four or five in an axil. 
68 . ViRAN. 4 : 

Syn. Viratara. 

VuLG. Bendy Gdnddr, Cat a. 

Retz. Muricated Andropogon. 

Roxb. Aromatick Andropogon. 

I he root of this ufeful plant, which Ca Li- 
DAS calls us'iray has nine other names thus 
arranged in a Sanfcrit verfe: 

Abhayay Naladay Sevyay Amrlndhy yaldsaya, 
Ldmajjacay Laghulayay Avaddha, IJhtacdpaiha. 
It will be fufficient to remark, that Jaldfaya 
means aquatick, and that Avaddba implies a 
power of allaying feverifn heat ; for which pur- 
pofe the root was brought by Gautami to 
her pupil Sacontal'a: the flender fibres of 
it, which we know here by the name of C'has 
cr Kbajkbasy are moft agreeably aromatick, when 
tolerably frefli ; and among the innocent luxu¬ 
ries of this clknate, we may alTign the firft rank 
to the coolnefs and fragrance, which the large 
hurdles or fcreens in which they are interwoven, 
impart to the hotteft air, by the means of water 
dafhed through them ; while the ftrong fouth- 
ern wind fpreads the fcent before it, and the 
quick evaporation contributes to cool the atmo- 
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fphere. Having never feen the frefh plant, 1 
guefled from the name in Van Rneede, and 
from the thin roots^ that it was the AJiatick 
Acorus; but a drawing of Dr. Roxburgh's 
has convinced me, that 1 was miftaken. 

69. Sami': 

Syn. SaBu-p'hald^ S'ivd, 

VuLG. Sdif'n, Bdl-ul. 

Linn, Fa^nejian Mimosa. 

Fhorns double, white, black-pointed, ftlpular. 
Leaves twice-feathered ; firft, in three or four 
pairs; then in pairs from fourteen to fixteen. 
Spikes globular, with fhort peduncles; yellow^ 
perfuming the woods and roads with a rich 
aromatick odour. A minute glatid on the 
petiols below the leaflets. PFood, extremely 
hard, ufed by the Brahmens to kindle their 
facred fire, by rubbing two pieces of it toge¬ 
ther, when it is of a proper age and fuffi- 
ciently dried. Gum femi-pellucid. Legumes 
rather fpindle-fhaped, but irregular, curved, 
acutely pointed, or daggered, \vith twelve 
or fourteen feeds rather prominent, gummy 
within. Seeds rOUndifh, comprefled. The 
gum of this valuable plant is more tranfpa- 
rent than that of the Nilotick of Arabian 
fpecies; which the Arabs call Vmmu'Ighilafi, 
or Mother of Serpents, and the Perjians^ by 
an eafy corruption, Mugbtldn, 
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Samira means a fmall Sami) but I cannot 
learn to what fpecies that diminutive form 
is applied. 

Lajja'ru (properly Lajjdiu) fignifies baJhfuJy 
or fenfitive, and appears to be the word en¬ 
graved on a plate in the Malabar Garden; 
though Van Rheede pronounces it Lauri': 
there can be no doubt, that it is the fwimming 
Mimosa, with leaves, root enclofed 

in a fpungy cylinder, and flowerets with only 
ten filaments. Linn.2EUS, by a mere flip, 
has referred to this plant as his Duarj 
.^SCHYNOMENE ; which we frequently meet 
with in India .—See 9 H. M. tab. 20. The 
epithet Lajjdiu.^ is given by the Pandits to the 
Modejl Mimosa. 

70. Chandraca: 

Syj<. Chandrapujhpa. 

VoLG. Ch'bota Cbdnd., or Moonlet. 

Rheede : Sjouanna Amelpodiy 6 H. M. t. 47. 

Linn. Ophioxylum. 

Cal. Perianthy five-parted, fmall, coloured, 
ere£t, permanent: divifionsy egged, acutifh. 

CoR. Petal, one. Tube very long in propor¬ 
tion ; jointed near the middle, gibbous from 
the enclofed anthers; above them, rather 
funnel-form. Border five-parted; divifionSy 
inverfe-egged, wreathed. 

PiST. Germ above, roundifh. Style >^hre2d- 
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form. Stigma irregularly headed; with a 
circular pellucid bafe, or mSlary, extremely 
vifcid. 

Per. Berry moftly twinned, often fmgle, round- 
ifli, fmooth, minutely pointed, one-feeded. 

Seed on one fide flattiih, or concave ; on the 
other, convex. 

Flowers fafcicled. Brails minute, egged, point¬ 
ed, coloured. Tul>e of the corol, light pur¬ 
ple ; border, fmall, milkwhite. Calyx, firft 
pale pink, then bright carmine. Petiols, nar¬ 
row-winged. Leaves oblong-oval, pointed, 
nerved, dark and glolTy above ; moftly three¬ 
fold, fometimes paired, often four-fold near 
the fummit; margins wavy. Few fhrubs in 
the world arc more elegant than the Chandra, 
efpecially when the vivid carmine of the 
Perianth is contrafted not only with the 
milkwhite corol, but with the rich green 
berries, which at the fame time embellifh the 
fafcicle: the mature berries are black, and 
their pulp light purple. The Bengal pea- 
fants aillire me, as the natives of Malabar 
had informed Rheede, that the root of this 
plant feldom fails to cure animals bitten by 
fnakes, or flung by icorpions ; and, if it be 
the plant, fuppofed to aflift the ISacula, or 
VivERRA Ichneumon, in his battles with fer- 
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pents, its nine fynonymp have been fining 
together in the following diftich : 

Naculi, Surafay Rdfnd, Sugandhd^ Gandha- 
ndciili^ 

NdculeJljtd^ BhujangdcJJjty Ch'hatricay Su- 
vahd, nava. 

The vulgar name, however, of the ichneu¬ 
mon-plant is Rdfan, and its fourth Sanfcrit 
appellation fignifies well-fcented ; a quality 
which an ichneumon alone could apply tb 
the Ophioxyhm ; fince it his a ftrong, and 
rather a fetid, odour: the fftb and ^xth epi¬ 
thets, indeed, feem to imply that its fcent is 
agreeable to the Nacula\ and the feventh 
(according to the comment on the jlmaracd/fj)^ 
that it is offenfive to fnakes. It is afferted 
by fome, that the Rdfan is no other than the 
Rough Indian Achyranihes, and by others, 
that it is one of the Indian Aristo lochias. 
From refped to LiNNiEus, I leave this genus 
in his mixed clafs ; but neither my eyes, nor 
far better eyes than mine, have been able to 
difcover its male flowers; and it mull be 
confefled, that all the defcriptions of the 
Ophioxylumy by Rumphius, Burmak, and 
the great botanift himfelf, abound with erro-* 
peous references, and unaccountable over- 
fights- 
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71. Pippala: 

Syn. Bodhi-druma^ Chala~dala\ Cunjaras anas^ 
Anwat' tha, 

VcLG. Pippal. 

Linn. Ficus: but the three following 

are alfo thought holy. Fruit fmall, round, 
axillary, feffile,' moftly twin. Leaves heart¬ 
ed, fcalloped, glofly, daggered; petiols very 
long; whence it is called chaladala, or the 
tree njoith tremulous leaves. 

72. Udumbara ; 

Syn. Jantu-p'hala^ Tajnydnga^ Uemadugdbdof. 

VuLG. Dumbar. 

Linn. Racemed Ficus. 

Fruit peduncled, top-ftiape, navejled, racemed. 
Leaves egg-oblong, pointed, fome hearted, 
obfcurely fawed, veined, rough above, netted 
beneath. Van Rheepe has changed the 
Sanfcrit name into Roembadoe: it is true, as 
he fays, that minute ants are hatched in thp' 
ripe fruit, whence it is named Jantu-p*hala ; 
and the Pandits compare it tp the Mundane 

73. Placsha: 

Syn. yafi^ Parcati. 

VupG. Pdcan\ Pdcar. 

I.INN. /W42» Ficus citron-leaved ; butallfom 
are Indian. 
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Fruit fefTiie, finall, moftly twin, crouded, 
whltilh. 

Leaves oblong, hearted, pointed, with very long 
flender petiols. 

74. Vata: 

Syn. Nyr.grodha, Bahupdt. 

VuLG. Ber. 

Linn. Bengal Fictrs, but all are found, in this 
province, and nohe peculiar to it. 

Fruit roundifh, blood-red, navelled, moftly twin, 
feflile. Calyx three-leaved, imbricated. 
Leaves fome hearted, moftly egged, obtufe, 
broadifti, moft entire, petiols thick, fhort; 
branches radicating. 

The Sanferit name is given alfo to the very 
large Ficus with radicating branches, 

and to fome other varieties of that fpecies. Van 
Rheede' has by miftake transferred the name 
udfwatt’ba to the Flacjha^ which is never fo 
called. 

75. Caraca : 

Syn. Bhaurra^ Ch'hatrdca. 

VULG. 

Linn. ' Fungus Agarick. 

This and the Phallus are the only fungi, 
which I have yet feeu in India: the ancient 
Hindus held the fungus in fudh deteftation, that 
Yam A, a legiflator, fuppofed now to be the 
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judge of departed fpirits, declares “ thofe, who 
“ eat mufliTooms, whether fpringing from the 
“ ground oi growing On a tree, fully equal in 
“ guilt to the flayers of Brahmens^ and the moft 
“ defpicable of all deadly finners.” 

76. Ta'la: 

Syn. Trtnarajan. 

VuLG. TizV, Palme^ra. 

Linn. Bokassus. 

This magnificent palm is juftly entitled the 
king of its order, which the Hindus call trma 
druma^ or grafs trees. V"an Rheede mentions 
the bluifh gelatinous, pellucid fubftance of the 
yonn^feeds^ which, in the hot feafon, is cooling, 
and rather agreeable to the tafte ; but the liquor 
extracted from the tree, is the moft feducing 
and pernicious of intoxicating vegetable juices: 
when juft drawn, it is as pleafant as Pouhon 
water frefh from the fpring, and almoft equal 
to the beft mild Champaigne. From this liquor, 
according to Rheede, fugar is extrafted; and 
it would be happy for thefe provinces, if it 
were always applied to fo innocent a purpofe. 

77. Na'rice'la : 

Syn. Ldngalin. 

VuLG. Ndrgil, Ndrjil. 

Linn. Nut-bearing Cocos. 

Of a palm fo well known to Europeans^ little 
more needs be mentioned than the true Afiatick 
VOL. III. M 
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name ; the water of the young fruit is neither 
fo copious, nor fo tranfparent and refrefhing, in 
Bengal^ as in the ifle of Hinzuan^ where the 
natives, who ufe the unripe nuts in their cook¬ 
ery, take extreme care of the trees. 

78. Guva'Ca; 

Syy, Gbdnt'd, Puga, Cramuca, Capura. 

\ ULG. S'jpydri. 

Limn. Arfx'A Catechu. 

The trivial name of this beautiful palm hav¬ 
ing been occalioned by a grofs error, it muft 
neceflarily be changed j and Guvdca fhould be 
i'ubllituted in its place. The infpiflated juice 
of the Mimosa Chadira being vulgarly known 
by the name of Cat’h^ that vulgar name has 
been changed by Europeans into Catechu ; and 
becaufe it is chewed with thin flices of the 
Udvega., or .^/'ec^-nut, a fpecies of this palm 
has been diftinguilhed by the fame ridiculous 
corruption. 
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THE 


PREFACE. 


The Perfian language is Hch* melodious, and 
elegant j it has been fpoken for many ages by 
the greateft princes in the politeft courts of 
Afiaj and a number of admirable works have 
been written in it by hiftorians, philofophers, 
and poets, who found it capable of exprcffing 
with equal advantage the moft beautiful and 
the moft elevated fentiments. 

It muft feem ftrange, therefore, that the ftudy 
of this language ftiould be fo little cultivated at 
a time when a tafte for general and diffufive 
learning feems univerfally to prevail; and that 
the fine productions of a celebrated nation 
fhould remain in manufcript upon the fhelves 
of our publick libraries, without a fingle ad¬ 
mirer who might open their treafures to his 
countrymen, and difplay their beauties to the 
light, but if we confidcr the fubjeft with a 
proper attention, we fhall difcover a variety of 
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caufes which have concurred to obilru£l the 
progrefs of Eaftern literature. 

Some men never heard of the Ahatick writ¬ 
ings, and others will not be convinced that 
there is any thing valuable in them; fome pre¬ 
tend to be bufy, and others are really idlej 
fome deteft the Perfians, becaufe they believe 
in Mahomed, and others defpife their language, 
becaufe they do not underfland it: we all love 
to excufe, or to conceal, our ignorance, and are 
feldom willing to allow any excellence beyond 
the limits of our own attainments: like the fa- 
vages, who thought that the fun rofe and fet 
for them alone, and could not imagine that the 
waves, which furrounded their ifland, left coral 
and pearls upon any other fhore. 

Another obvious reafon for the negleft of 
the Perfian language is the great fcarcity of 
books, which are neceflary to be read before it 
can be perfectly learned: the greater part of 
them are preferved in the different mufeums 
and libraries of Europe, where they are fhewn 
more as objefts of curiofity than as fources of 
information j and are admired, like the cha¬ 
racters on a Chinefe fcrcen, more for their gay 
colours than for their meaning. 

Thus, while the excellent writings of Greece 
and Rome are fludied by every man of a liberal 
education, and diffufe a general refinement 
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tlirough our part of the world, the works of the 
Pernans, a nation equally ditlinguiflicd in an¬ 
cient hiftory, are either wholly unknown to u?, 
or confidered as entirely deftitute of taftc and 
invention. 

But if this branch of literature has met with 
fo many obftrudlions from the ignorant, ir ha-, 
certainly, been checked in its progrefs by the 
learned themfelves; moft of whom have con¬ 
fined their ftudy to the minute refearchcs of 
verbal criticifmj like men who difcover a pre¬ 
cious mine, but inftead of learching for the 
rich ore, or for gems, amufe themfelves with 
colledting fniooth pebbles and pieces of cryftal. 
Others miftook reading for learning, which 
ought to be carefully diftinguilhed by every 
man of fenfe, and were fatisfied with running 
over a great number of manufcripts in a fuper- 
ficial manner, without condefccnding to be 
flopped by their difficulty, or to dwell uport 
their beauty and elegance. The reft have left 
nothing more behind them than grammars and 
didlionaries; and though they dcferve the 
praifes due to unwearied pains and induftry, 
yet they would, perhaps, have gained a more 
fhining reputation, if they had contributed to 
beautify and enlighten the vaft temple of learn¬ 
ing, inftead of fpending their lives in adorn in :r 
only its porticos and avenues. 
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There is nothing which has tended more to 
bring polite letters into difcredit, than the total 
infenfibility of commentators and criticks to the 
beauties of the authors whom they profefs to 
illuflrate: few of them feem to have received 
the fmalleft pleafure from the moft elegant 
compofitions, unlefs they found fome miftake 
of a tranfcriber to be corrected, or fome efta- 
blifhed reading to be changed, fome obfcure 
cxpreffion to be explained, or fome clear paflage 
to be made obfcure by their notes. 

It is a circumftance equally unfortunate, that 
men of the moft refined tafte and the brighteft 
parts are apt to look upon a clofe application 
to the ftudy of languages as inconfiftent with 
their fpirit and genius: fo that the ftate of 
letters feems to be divided into two claffes, men 
of learning who have no tafte, and men of 
ft.fte who have no learning. 

lVI. de Voltaire, who excels all writers of his 
age and country in the elegance of his ftyle, 
and the wonderful variety of his talents, ac¬ 
knowledges the beauty of the Perfian images 
and fentiments, and has verfified a very fine 
paflage from Sadi, whom he compares to Pe¬ 
trarch: if that extraordinary man had added a 
knowledge of the Afiatick languages to his 
other acquifitions, we ftiould by this time have 
Teen the poems and hiftories of Perfia in an 
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European drefs, and any other recommendation 
of them would have been unnecellary. 

But there is yet another caufe which has 
operated more ftrongly than any before men¬ 
tioned towards preventing the rile of oriental 
literature; I mean the fmall encouragement 
which the princes and nobles of Europe have 
given to men of letters. It is an indifputable 
truth, that learning will always flourifh moft 
where the amplell rewards are propofed to the 
induftry of the learned; and that the moft 
ftiining periods in the annak of literature are 
the reigns of wife and liberal princes, who 
know that fine writers are the oracles of the 
world, from whofe teftimony every king, ftateC* 
man, and hero muft expert the cenfure or ap¬ 
probation of pofterity. In the old ftates of 
Greece the higheft honours were given to 
poets, philofophers, and orators; and a fingle 
city (as an eminent writer * obferves) in the 
memory of one man, produced more numerous 
and fplendid monuments of human genius than 
moft other nations have afforded in a courfe of 
ages. 

The liberality of the Ptolemies, in Egypt 
drew a number of learned men and poets to 
their court, whofe works remi^in to the prefent 


* Afchatn, 
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z.%c the models of tafte and elegance; and the 
writers, whom Auguftus protedied, brought 
their compofition to a degree of perfeftion, 
which the language of mortals cannot furpafs. 
Whilfl: all the nations of Europe were covered 
with the deepeft lhade of ignorance, the Califs 
in Alia encouraged the Mahomedans to im¬ 
prove their talents, and cultivate the fine arts ; 
and even the Turkifii Sultan, who drove the 
Greeks from Conftantinople, was a patron of 
literary merit, and was himfelf an elegant poet. 
The illufirious family of Medici invited to Flo¬ 
rence the learned men whom the Turks had 
driven from their country, and a general light 
fucceeded the gloom which ignorance and fu- 
perdition had fpread through the weftern world. 
But that light has not continued to Ihine with 
equal fplendour; and though fome flight efforts 
have been made to reftore it, yet it feems to 
have been gradually decaying for the lafl cen¬ 
tury; it grows very faint in Italy; it feems 
wholly extinguifhed in France j and whatever 
fparks of it remain in other countries are con¬ 
fined to the clofets of humble and modeft men, 
and are not general enough to have their pro¬ 
per influence. 

The nobles of our days Confider learning as 
a fubordinate acquifition, which would not be 
confiftent with the dignity of their fortunes, 
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and fhould be left to thofe who toil in a lower 
fphere of life: but they do not refleiS on the 
many advantages which the ftudy of polite 
letters would give, peculiarly to perfons of 
eminent rank and high employments; who, in- 
ftead of relieving their fatigues by a feries of 
unmanly pleafures, or ufelefs diverfions, might 
fpend their leifure in improving their know-' 
ledge, and in converfing with the great flatef- 
men, orators, and philofophers of antiquity. 

If learning in general has met with fo little 
encouragement, ftill lefs can be expefted for 
that branch of it, which lies fo far removed 
from the common path, and which the greater 
part of mankind have hitherto confidered as in¬ 
capable of yielding either entertainment or in- 
ftrudlion : if pains and want be the lot of a 
fcholar, the life of an orientalift mull certainly 
be attended with peculiar hardfliips. Gentius, 
who publiflied a beautiful Perfian work called 
T/je Bed of Rofes, with an ufeful but inelegant 
tranflation, lived obfcurely in Holland, and died 
in mifery. Hyde, who might have contributed 
greatly towards the progrefs of eaftern learning, 
formed a number of expenfive projedls with 
that view, but had not the fupport and affi fi¬ 
ance which they deferved and required. The 
labours of Meninfki immortalized and ruined 
him: his diftionary of the Afiaiick languages 
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is, perhaps, the moft laborious compilatioii that 
was ever undertaken by any Angle man; but he 
complains in his preface that his patrimony was 
exhaufted by the great expence of employing 
and fupporting a number of writers and print¬ 
ers, aud of raifing a new prefs for the oriental 
charafters. M. d’Herbelot, indeed, received 
the moft fplendid reward of his induftry: he 
was invited to Italy by Ferdinand II. duke of 
Tufcany, who entertained him with that ftrik- 
ing munificence which always diftinguilhed the 
race of the Medici: after the death of Ferdi¬ 
nand, the illuftrious Colbert recalled him to 
Paris, where he enjoyed the fruits of his labour, 
and fpent the remainder of his days in an ho¬ 
nourable and eafy retirement. But this is a 
rare example: the other princes of Europe 
have not imitated the duke of Tufcany; and 
Chriftian VII. was referved to be the protestor 
of the eaftern mufes in the prefent age. 

Since the literature of Afia was fo much ne- 
gledled, and the caufes of that negleft were fo 
various, we could not have expedled that any 
flight power would rouze the nations of Eu¬ 
rope from their inattention to it; and they 
would, perhaps, have perfifted in defpifing it, if 
they had not been animated by the moft power¬ 
ful incentive that can influence the mind of 
man: intereft was the rr.agick wand which 
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brought them all within one circle; intereft 
was the charm which gave the languages of 
the Eaft a real and folid importance. By one 
of thofe revolutions, which no human prudence 
could have forefeen, the Perlian language found 
its way into India; that rich and celebrated em¬ 
pire, which, by the flouriftiing ftate of our 
commerce, has been the fource of incredible 
wealth to the merchants of Europe. A variety 
of caufes, which need not be mentioned here, 
gave the Englilh nation a moft extenlive power 
in that kingdom: our India company began to 
take under their protedtion the princes of the 
country, by whofe protedlion they gained their 
firft fettlement; a number of important affairs 
were to be tranfadled in peace and war between 
nations equally jealous of one another, who had 
not the common inftrument of conveying their 
fentiments; the fervants of the company re¬ 
ceived letters which they could not read, and 
were ambitious of gaining titles of which they 
could not comprehend the meaning; it was 
found highly dangerous to employ the natives 
as interpreters, upon whofe fidelity they could 
not depend; and it was at laft difeovered, that 
they muft apply themfelves to the fludy of the 
Perfian language, in which all the letters from 
the Indian princes were written. A few men. 
of parts and tafte, who refided in Bengal, hav<j 
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fince amufed themfelves with the literature of 
the Eaft, and have fpent their leifure in reading 
the poems and hiftorics of Perfia; but they 
found a reafon in every page to regret their 
ignorance of. the Arabick language, without 
which their knowledge muft be veryx:ircum- 
fcribed and imperfedl. The languages of Alia 
will now, perhaps, be ftudied with uncommon 
ard( ur; they are known to be ufeful, and will 
foon be found inftrudlive and entertaining; the 
valuable manufcripts that enrich our publick 
libraries will be in a few years elegantly printed; 
the manners and fentiments of the eaftern na¬ 
tions will be perfedly known; and the limits of 
our knowledge will be no lefs extended than 
the bounds of our empire. 

It was with a view to facilitate the progrefs 
of this branch of literature, that I reduced to 
order the following inftrudtions for the Perfian 
language, which I had collefted feveral years 
ago; but I would not prefent my grammar to 
the publick till I had confiderably enlarged and 
improved it: I have, therefore, endeavoured to 
lay down the cleared; and moft accurate rules, 
which I have illudrated by feledl examples 
from the mod elegant writers; I have carefully 
compared my work with every compofition of 
the fame nature that has fallen into my hands; 
and though on fo general a fubiecl I muft have 
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made feveral obfervations which are common to 
all, yet I flatter myfelf that my own remarks, 
the difpofition of the whole book, and the paf- 
fages quoted in it, will fufficiently diftinguifli it 
as an original production. Though I am not 
confcious that there are any elTential miftakes 
or omiffions in it, yet I am fenfible that it falls 
very fhort of perfection, which feems to with¬ 
draw itfelf from the purfuit of mortals, in pro¬ 
portion to their endeavours of attaining it; like 
the talifman in the Arabian tales, which a bird 
carried from tree to tree as often as its purfuer 
approached it. But it has been my chief care 
to avoid all the harfli and alfeCted terms of art 
which render molt didaCtick works fo tedious 
and unpleafant, and which only perplex the 
learner, without giving him any real knowledge: 
I have even refrained from making any enqui¬ 
ries into general grammar, or from entering into 
thofe fubjeCls which have already been fo elc' 
gantly difcuffed by the moll judicious philolo- 
pher^, the moft; learned divine-j-, and the mof 
laborious fcholar of the prefent age;]:. 

It was my firll defign to prefix to the gram¬ 
mar a hiftory of the Perlian language from th 


* See Hermes. 

T A ilicrt Intr.,-’. .A' ;ri t." Englifli Grammar, 
t The grammar pr..r-xed lo the Dittioiiary of the Engllth Lan¬ 
guage. 
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time of Xenophon to our days, and to have 
added a copious praxis of tales and poems ex- 
trafted from the claflical writers of Perfia; but 
as thofe additions would have delayed the pub¬ 
lication of the gramntar, which was principally 
wanted, I thought it advifable to referve them 
for a feparate volume, which the publick may 
cxpefl in the courfe of the enfuing winter, I 
have made a large colledtion of materials for a 
general hiftory of Afia, and for an account of 
the geography, philofophy, and literature of the 
call rn nations, all which I propofe to atrange 
in order, if niy more folid and more important 
ftudies will allow me any intervals of leifure*. 

I cannot forbear acknowledging in this place 
the fignal marks of kindnefs and attention, 
which I have received from many learned and 
noble perfons; but General Carnac has obliged 
me the moft fenfibly of them, by fupplying me 
with a valuable colledion of Perfian manu- 
feripts on every branch of eaftern learning, 
from which many of the beft examples in the 
following grammar are extradled. A very 
learned Profeirorf at Oxford has promoted my 
ftudies with that candour and benevolence 


• See the llijlory of the Vcifan Language, a Deferiplion of Afia, 
and a SAort Hijlorij of Perfia, publiflied with my Life of Nader 
bhah in the year 17/3. 
f Dr. Hunt. 
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which fo eminently diftinguifli him; and many 
excellent men that are the principal ornaments 
of that univerfity have conferred the higheft 
favours on me, of which I fhall ever retain a 
grateful fenfe: but I take a lingular pleafure in 
confeffing that I am indebted to a foreign no¬ 
bleman * for the little knowledge which I have 
happened to acquire of the Perlian language; 
and that my zeal for the poetry and philology 
of the Afiaticks was owing to his cOnverfation, 
and to the agreeable correfpondence with which 
he Hill honours me. 

Before I conclude this Preface it will be pro¬ 
per to add a few remarks upon the method of 
learning the Perfian language, and upon the ad¬ 
vantages which the learner may expeft from it. 
When the ftudent can read the charafters with 
fluency, and has learned the true pronunciation 
of every letter from the mouth of a native, let 
him perufe the grammar with attention, and 
commit to memory the regular inflexions of the 
nouns and verbs: he needs not burden his mind 
with thofe that deviate from the Common form, 
as they will be infenlibly learned in a Ihoit 
courfe of reading. By this time he will find a 
didtionary neceflary, and I hope he will believe 
me, when I aflert from a long experience, f ..t. 


• Baron Uevij-kj- 
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whoever poffeffes the admirable work of Me- 
ninlki, will have no occalion for any other dic¬ 
tionary of the Perfian tongue. He may pro¬ 
ceed by the help of this work to analyfe the 
palTages quoted in the grammar, and to examine 
in what manner they illuftrate the rules; in the 
mean time he muft not negled; to converfe with 
his living inftrudlor, and to learn from him the 
■phrafes of common difcourfe, and the names of 
vifible objedts, which he will foon imprint on 
his memory, if he will take the trouble to look 
for them in the dictionary: and here I muft 
caution him againft condemning a work as de¬ 
fective, becaufe he cannot find in it every word 
which he hears; for founds in general are caught 
imperfectly by the ear, and rpany words are 
(pelled and pronounced very differently. 

The firft book that I would recommend to 
him is the Guliftan or Bed of Rofes^ a work 
which is highly efteemed in the Eaft, and of 
which there are feveral tranflations in the lan¬ 
guages of Europe: the manufcripts of this book 
are very common; and by comparing them with 
the printed edition of Gentius, he will foon 
learn the beautiful flowing hand ufed in Perfia, 
which confifts of bold ftrokes and flourifhes, 
and cannot be imitated by our types. It will 
then be a proper time for him to read fome 
fliort and eafy chapter in this work, and to 
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tranflate it into his native language with the 
utmoft exadtnefs j let him then lay afide the 
original, and after a proper interval let him turn 
the fame chapter back into Perfian by the af- 
fiftance of the grammar and didlionaryj let him 
afterwards compare his fecond tranflation with 
the original, and eorredt its faults according to 
that model. This is the exercife fo often re¬ 
commended by the old rhetoricians, by which 
a ftudent will gradually acquire the ftyle and 
manner of any author, whom he defires to imi¬ 
tate, and by which almoft any language may be 
learned in fix months with eafe and pleafure. 
When he can exprefs his fentiments in Perfian 
with tolerable facility, I would advife him to 
read feme elegant hiftory or poem with an in¬ 
telligent native, who will explain to him in 
common words the refined expreflions that oc¬ 
cur in reading, and will point out the beauties 
of learned alluGons and local images. The 
moft excellent book in the language is, in my 
opinion, the colledion of tales and fables called 
Anvah (So^^^V/byAuflein Vaez, furnamed Cafliefi, 
who took the celebrated work of Bidpai or Pil- 
pay for his text, and has comprifed all the wif- 
dom of the eaftern nations in fourteen beautiful 
chapters. At fome leifure hohr he may defire 
his Munfiii or writer to tranferibe a fection from 
the Guliftan, or a fable of Cafliefi, in the com- 


N 2 
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mon broken hand ufed in India, which he will 
learn perfedlly in a few days by comparing all 
its turns and contradlions with the more regular 
hands of the Arabs and Perfians: he muft not 
be difcouraged by the difficulty of reading the 
Indian letters, for the charadters are in reality 
the fame with thofe in which our books are 
printed, and are only rendered difficult by the 
frequent omiffion of the diacritical points,''and 
the want of regularity in the polition of the 
words: but we all know that we are often at a 
lofs to read letters which we receive in our na¬ 
tive tongue } and it has been proved that a man 
who has a perfed knowledge of any language, 
may, with a proper attention, decypher a letter 
in that idiom, though it be written in charadlers 
which he has never feen before, and of which 
he has no alphabet. 

In ffiort, I am perfuaded, that whoever will 
ftudy the Perfian language according to my 
plan, will in lefs than a year be able to tranflate 
and to anfwer any letter from an Indian prince, 
and to converfe with the natives of India, not 
only with fluency, but with elegance. But if 
he defires to diftinguiffi himfelf as an eminent 
tranflator, and to underftand not only the gene¬ 
ral purport of a compofition, but even the 
graces and ornaments of it, he muft ncceflariljr 
learn the Arabick tongue, W'hich is blended 
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with the Perfian in fo fingular a manner, that 
one period often contains both languages, wholly 
diftinct from each other in exprefiion and idiom, 
but perfedlly united in fenfe and conftrudfion. 
This mufi: appear ftrange to an European reader; 
but he may form fomc idea of this uncommon 
mixture, when he is told that the two Afiatick 
languages are not always mixed like the v\’ords 
of Roman and Saxon origin in this period, 
" The true law is right reafon, conformable to 
“ the nature of things j which calls us to duty 
by commanding, deters us from fin by for- 
“ bidding*but as we may fuppofe the Latin 
and Englilh to be connefted in the following 
fentence, “ 'T/je true lex is redfa ratio, confortn- 
able naturae, which by commanding vocet ad 
officium, by forbidding a fraude deterreat.” 

A knowledge of thefe two languages will b» 
attended with a variety of advantages to thofe 
who acquire it; the Hebrew, Cbaldaick, Sy- 
riack, and Ethiopean tongues are di^ledls of the 
Arabick, and bear as near a refemblance to it as 
the lonick to the Attick Greek ; the jargon of 
Indoftan, very improperly called the language 
of the Moors, contains fo great a number of 
Pcrfian words, that I was able with very little 


• See Middleton's Life of Cicero, vol. Ill p. 351. 
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difficulty to read the fables of Pilpai which are 
tranflated into that idiom; the Turkifli contains 
ten Arabick or Perfian words for one originally 
Scythian, by which it has been fo refined, that 
the modern kings of Perfia were fond of fpeak- 
ing it in their courts; in ffiort, there is fcarc6 a 
country in Afia or Africa, from the fource of 
the Nile to the wall of China, in which a man 
who underftands Arabick, Pe^an, and Turkifh, 
may not travel with fatisfadlion, or tranfad the 
moft important affairs with advantage and fe- 
curity. 

As to the literature of Afia, it will not, per¬ 
haps, be effentially ufeful to the greater part of 
mankind, who have neither leifure nor inclina-!- 
tion to cultivate fo extenfive a branch of learn¬ 
ing ; but the civil and natural hiftory of fuch 
mighty empires as India, Perfia, Arabia, and 
Tartary, cannot fail of delighting thofe who 
love to view the great pidlure of the univerfe, 
or to learn by what degrees the moft obfcure 
ftates have rifen to glory, and the moft flouriffi- 
ing kingdoms, have funk to decays the philofo- 
pher will confider thofe works as highly va¬ 
luable, by which he may trace the human mind 
in all its various appearances, from the rudeft to 
the moft cultivated flate: and the man of tafte 
will undoubtedly fie pleafed to unlock the ftores 
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of native genius, and to gather the flowers of 
unreftrained and luxuriant fancy"*. 

* My profeffional ftudies having whol'y engaged my attention, 
and induced me not only to abandon oriental literature, but even to 
efface, as far as poffible, the very traces of it from my memory, 1 
committed the conduft and revifal of this edition of my Grammar, 
and ’he compofition of the Index to Mr. Eichardfon, in whofe (kill 
I have a perfeft confidence, and from whofe application to the 
eaftern languages, I have hopes that the learned world will reap no 
fmall advantage 
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OF LETTERS. 


The learner is fuppofed to be acquaintec 
with the common terms of grammar, and to 
know that the Perlians write their charaders 
from the right hand to the left. 

There are thirty-two Pcrfian letters. 
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III. 

II. 

I. 


Finals. 

Initials and Medials, 


Connefted. 

Unconnefled. 

Conne^ed. 

UnconneAed. 

Alif. 

1 



^ A. 

Ba. 


V 

A 

• 

j B. 

P^. 


U.> 
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j P- 

Ta. 
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i T. 
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IV. in. II. I. 

Finals. Initials and Medials. 

Conneded. Unconnefted Connefted. Unconnefled. 


Sa. 



X 

y 

s. 

Jim. 





J- 

Chim. 



:s 


Ch. 

Hha. 

t 

r 

as: 

:±>. 

Hh. 

Kha. 

t 

ii 


=L. 

Kh. 

Dal. 

iX 


<A 


D. 

Zal. 


is 

A 

O 

Z. 

Ra. 





R. 

Za. 

• * 


• « 


Z. 

Zha- 

J 

j 

J 

J 

Zh. 

Sin. 




AW 

S. 

Shin. 




Hi 

Sh. 

Sfad. 



A-a 

*o 

Sf. 

Zzad. 




JhO 

Zz. 

Ta. 

ia 

Lt 

la 

k 

T. 

Zza. 

U 

la 

k 

k 

Zz. 

Ain. 

5 

t 

A 

C 

A. 

Gain. 

6 

t 

A 


G. 

Fa. 

V-A 

'.-j 

A 

3 

F. 

Kaf. 



A 

3 

K. 

Caf. 

tiXLr" 

.X£=a /or£=s 

K. 

Gaf. 




G, 

Lam. 


J 

X 

1 

L. 
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IV. 

III. 

II.. 

I. 


Finals. 

Initials and Medials. 

Connefied. 

UnconneSed. 

ConneAed. 

Unconne^d. 

Mim. * 

f 

y6> 

*9 

M. 

1 

Nun. ^ 

o 

X 

J 

N. 

Vau. ^ 

J 


J 

V. 

Ha. A 

» o 

y€ 

ifc 

H. 

Ya. ^ 


A 

J 

Y. 

X.<arTi-alif il 
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The fecond and fourth columns of thefe let¬ 
ters from the right hand are ufed only when 
they are connected with a preceding letter j as 

Mohammed, Every letter fliould be 
connefted with that which follows it, except 
thefe feven ; I alif, dal, 6 zal, ra, ^ za,_j 
zha, and j vau, which are never joined to the 
following letter, as will appear from the words 
berif a leafy daveri a dominion. 

Though the perfe6t pronunciation of thefe 
letters can be learned only from the mouth of a 
Perfian or an Indian, yet it will be proper to add 
a few obfervations upon the moft remarkable of 
them. 


OF CONSONANTS. 

It will be needlefs to fay much of the three 
firft confonants lince their found is 

exactly the fame as our b,fy and ty in the words 
bar, peevy and tooy which would be written in 
Perlian^U and fi. 


This letter, which the Arabs pronounce like 
a thy has in Perlian the fame found with a qw 
or Sy as Abu Leis, a proper name. It 

might, therefore, have been rejedled from the 
Pe.rfian alphabet without any inconvenience; 
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but it is ufeful in fhowing the origin of words, 
as it is feldom, or never, ufed in any that are 
not Arabick. The fame may be obfcrved of 
the following letters, ^ L Jj ^ ^ vJ» 

which rarely occur in words originally Perfian. 

The firft of thefe letters anfwers to our foft 
g in gem, which a Perfian would write ^ or to 
our j in Jar the fecond of them ^ founds 
exadlly like our c6 in the words cherry, cheek-, 
as Chirkes CircaJJia. 


^ is a very ftrong afpirate, and may be ex- 

prefled in our charadlers by a double h, as 
hhal a condition. 


t 

^ is formed in the throat, and has a found 

like the German ch ; but the Perfians pronounce 
it lefs hardily than the Arabs, and give it the 
found of c before a, o, or u in the Tufean dia¬ 
lect, as chan a lord, which a Florentine 

would pronounce like can. This is the word fo 
varioufly and fo erroneoufly written by the Eu¬ 
ropeans. The fovereign lord of Tartary is 
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neither the cham^ as our travellers call him, nor 
the ban, as Voltaire will have it, but the 
khan, or can, with an alpirate on the firft letter. 

C anfwers exadlly to our d in deer 

This letter, which the Arabs pronounce db^ 
has in Perfian the found of J z, and is often 
confounded with it; thus they write 
and guzelhten to pafs: It is feldom 

ufed but in Arabick words; though it fometimes 
occurs in words purely Perfian, as 
Azarbijan the province of Media, fo called from 
azar, an old word for fire, -becaufe the 
adorers of fire, if we believe the Afiatick hif- 
torians, firft built theii* temples in that province. 


J 

j and the three liquids ^ are pronounced 
exa^ly like our r, I, m, n; as aram reji, 

laleh a tulips mar a ferpent, nan 
bread. But before a has the found of m, 
as kumbed a tower, amber amber¬ 

gris. 

J 

J has the found of our %, as_^i|;<!j^ lalehzar a 
bed of tulips. 
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J 

This letter has the found of our f in the 
words pk^fure, treafure\ and correfponds pre- 
cifdy with the foft g of the French in gens, or 
their j in j^ur. It may be expreffed in our cha¬ 
racters by %h, as zhalch i/ew ; for it has the 
fame relation to z which Jh has to s. 


and 


Qw and ^ are our s and Jh, as jLi. Se- 

• _ i _ J • or* ’ 


lim Ihah king Selim. 


la hi 

Thefe four letters are pronounced by the 
Arabs in a manner peculiar to themfelves; but 
in Perfian they are confounded with other let¬ 
ters. differs little from as^(A(Jw3 Sad- 

dar the name of a Perfian book ; and ]a has nearly 
the fame found with as Jns. otr ejfence ; a 

word often ufed in Englifli, fince our connexion 
with India, to denote the precious perfume 
called otter of refes. The v/ord is Arabick, as 
the letters 9 and lo fafficieatly prove. and 

Li differ very little from J; but they are pro¬ 
nounced more forcibly, and may be expreffed 
by zz, as Nezzami the name of a pod ; 

j-irv Khezzar the name of a prophet in tjvc 
mflern romances. 
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Thefe two letters are extremely harfli in the 
pronunciation of the Arabs. The found of 
fays Meninfldi eji vox vituli matrem vocantis\ 
but in Perfian it is a fort of vowel, and anfwers 
generally to our broad as Arab the Ara¬ 
bians', ain a fountain. Sometimes it has a 
found like our o, as in the word before-men¬ 
tioned, Jas. otr perfume. As to ^ it is com¬ 
monly pronounced in Perfia like our hard gh in 
the word ghofi, as gholam a boy, a fervant. 


has the found of/'in fall, as JU an omen. 


and 


is another harfh Arabick letter, but in 
Perfian it is often confounded with which 
has the found of our k, as Kerman the 

province of Carmania-, (wjli Kafa fabulous moun¬ 
tain in the Oriental tales. 


When has three points above it, the Per- 
fians give it the found of g in the word gay, as 
guliftan a bed of rofes-, but thefe points 
are very feldom written in the Perfian manu- 
frripts j fo that the diftinition between K-f'k 
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and ^ can be learned only by ufe: thus they 
often write rofe-water^ and pronounce it 

gulab. 


J O 

Sec the remark on_^ Thefe letters are the li¬ 
quids /, w, «, r. 


5 

j) is a flight afpiration, and is often redun¬ 
dant, as behar the faring, which is pro¬ 
nounced almofl; like bear; Herat a city in 

the province of Corafan^ which the Greeks call 
Aria: 5 therefore is the h of the French in 
honnete, whence came our honejt without an af- 
piration. At the end of a word it frequently 
founds like a vowel, as dS' ke, which has the 
fame fenfe and pronunciation as the Italian che 
which. 


OF VOWELS. 

The long vowels arc I j and may be 

pronounced as a, 0, ee, in the words call, Jlole, 
feed-, as khan a lord, Jjj! ora to him, 

neez alfo-, but the Ihort vowels are exprefled by 
fmall marks, two of which are placed above the 

letter, and one below it, as as ba or be, 

j 

be or bi, bo or bu ; thus. 


VOL. III. 


o 
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W-^ c:^A»^OvJ ^ y 

J ^ 'I- 


Egher an turki Shirazi bcdeft arcd dili mara 
Bekhali hindudh bakfliem Samarcand u Bok¬ 
hara ra. 


The mark placed above a confonant (hows 

o -- o ^ ^ 

that the iyllable ends with it, as (^eXo S3.— 

mar-can-di a native of Samarcand-, the firft of 
which fyllablcs is fliort, the fccond and third 
long by pofiticn, and the lalt long by nature ; 
but this belongs to the profody. Thcfe (liort 
vowels are very feldom written in the Ferilan 
books j and the other orthographical marks are 
Ilkewil'e ufually fapprelTed except Aledda '"j 
Hamza % and Teftdid"; the two firft of which 
are moft common. 

Medda above an 1 gives it a very broad found, 
as ^JJjTaun: Hamza fupplies the place of in 
wcids that end iii r. *, Jt therefore fometimes re- 

t 

pref nts the article, as a-c>J namex a book, or 
lienoti.r, the former two fabdantives, as 

A*u nafei' muf'ik a ba'j: of miifk or, laitly, it 
marks the ft’cond perfen finguiar in the com¬ 
pound preterite of a verb, as dadr i', which 
would regularly be v._CE<A'br dbdeh : tbon bajt 
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given. Teflidid fliews a confonant to be doubled, 
as turreh a lock of hair. 

The omiflion of the Ihort vowels will at firfl: 
perplex the fludent; fince many words that are 
compounded of the fame confonants, have dif¬ 
ferent fenfes according to the difference of the 
vowels omitted : but until he has learned the 
exadl pronunciation of every word from a na¬ 
tive, he may give every fhort vowel a kind of 
obfeure found very common in Englifh, as in 
the words fun^ bird., mother, which a Mahome¬ 
tan would write without any vowel, fn, brd, 
mthr i thus the Perfian word Oo bd may be 
pronounced like our bud. 

Vau j and Ya are often ufed as confb- 

nants, like our v and thus, oL? Van town 
in Armenia j juvan juvenis, giovaiie, young; 

Yemen, that province of Arabia which we 
call the happy, Khodayur, a proper 

name lignifying the friend of God. ^ before I 
often lofes its found, as khan a table. 

I would not advife the learner to ftudy the 
parts of fpeech until he can read the Perfian 
charadlers with tolerable fluency; which he will 
foon be able to do, if he will fpend a few hours 
in writing a page or two of Perfian in Englifh 
letters, and refloring them after a fhort Interval 
to their proper charadlers by the help of the al- 
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phabct. I (hall clofe this fedtion v^ ith a piecf 
of Pcrfian poetry written both in the Alxatick 
and European charadlers: it is an ode by the 
poet Hafiz, the flrft couplet of which has been 
already quoted; and a tranllation of it fhall be 
inferted in its proper place. 

w ^ I 

Ciob 

Bcdeh fakec met bakce ke der jennet nek- 
hahi yaft, 

Kunari abi ruenabM va gulghfheti mufellara. 

*0"^ Jo Jl ^ 

Fugan kein luliaa fliokhi fhiringari fhehra- 
ihob 

Chunan berdendi fabr az dil ke turkan khani 
yagmdra. 

J^'v^ ^ j 

C C la:a >.^ Jhk .^ ^ *> 7 -’b 

I ibjJ 
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Ze efhki natemami ma jemali yarl muftag- 
nift 

Beab u rcng u kh^l u khatt che hajet ruyi 
zibara. 











Hadis az inutreb u mei gu va razi dchri 
kemter ju 

Ke kes nekfliud u nekfhaied behikmet cin 
moammara. 




Men az an hufni ruzafzun ke yufuf dafliti 
daneftem 

Kc efhk ez perdei ifmct berun ared zuleik- 
h-.ua. 


cX^I<A 

IjUliA tXis^>Alx»w 
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Nasihet goihi kun iana ke az jan doftiter da- 
rend 

Juvanani faadetmendi pendi peeri danara 




Bcdem gufti va khurfendem afak alia neku 
gufti 

Juvabi telkhi mizeibed lebi lali Ihckerkhara. 


(jh^ j ^ J 

OjCc 'blCXj ^ ^daJ dS' 


Gazcl gufti va durr fufti bea va khofh buk- 
ban Hafiz 

Ke ber nazmi to afifhaned felek ikdi furiara. 


In this fpecimen of Perfian writing the learn¬ 
er will obfervc a few combinations of letters, 
M'hich he muft by no means forget; as 1am- 
elif, compounded of / and ! a, in the word 

mofella; but the moft ufual combinations 
are formed with _ _ _ • which have the fm- 

C e ^ C 

gular property of caufing all the preceding Ict- 
fers to rife above the line, as Ijlasr^ nakchecr, 
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^^-^^nakhara,tas-hech. The letters 
that precede ^ in are all'o fometi;r.es railed. 

The Arabick chara<rters, Lke thofe of tisc 
Europeans, are written in a variety of differe: l 
hands; but the moft common of them are tlic 

Nifkhi, the '.-JLJjtj' Talik, or hangh:^^ 
and the Shekelfeh, or broken. Our 

books are printed in the Nilkhi hand, and all 
Arabick manuferipts, as well as mod: Perfian 
and Turkifli hitlories, are written in it; but the 
Perfians write their poetical works in the Ta¬ 
lik, which anfwers to the mod: elegant of our 
Italick hands. As to the Shekefteh, it is very 
irregular and inelegant, and is chiefly ufed by 
the idle Indians, who will not take time to form 
their letters perfedly, or even to infert the dia¬ 
critical points; but this hand, however difficult 
and barbarous, mud; be learned by all men of 
bufinefs in India, as the letters from the princes 
of the country are feldom written in any other 
manner. A fpecimen of thefc different forms 
of writing is engraved, and inferted at the end 
of this Grammar. 

OF NOUNS; AND FIRST, OF GENDERS. 

The reader will foon perceive with pleafure 
a great refemblancc between the Perfian and 
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Englifh languages, in the facility and fimplicity 
of their form and conftruclion; the former, as 
well as the latter, has no difference of termina¬ 
tion to mark the gender, either in fubftantives 
or adjedlives: all inanimate things are neuter, 
and animals of different fexes either have dif¬ 
ferent narnes, as pufer a boy, keneez 


a girl, or are diftinguifhed by the words ^ ner 
male, and made female \ as ^ fheeri 

ner a lion, bOL* fheeri made a lioncfs. 


Sometimes, indeed, a word is made feminine, 
after the manner of the Arabians, by having g 
added to it, as mafhuk a friend, ami¬ 
cus, mafhuka a mijirefs, arnica, as in 

this verfe: 


Flowers are in my bofom, wine in my handj 
and my miftrefs yields to my defire. 

But in general, when the Perfians adopt an 
Arabick noun of the feminine gender, they 
make it* neuter, and change the final j into cj j 
thus AyXj nimet a benefit is written c:-^.yAj: and 
almoft all the Perfian nouns ending in cd, which 
are very numerous, are borrowed from the 
Arabs, 
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OF CASES. 

The Perlian fubftantives, like ours, have but 
one variation of cafe, which is formed by add¬ 
ing the fyllable Jj to the noOiinative in both 
numbers; and anlwers often to the dative, but 
generally to the accufative cafe in other lan¬ 
guages; as. 

Nominative, pufer a child. 

Dative and Acc. \j puferra to a child 
or the child. 


When the accufative is afed indefinitely, the 
fyllable ij is omitted, as Jo gulch (den 

to gather a floiver, that is, any Jiower\ but when 
the noun is definite or limited, that fyllable is 
added to it, as gulra chid he gathered 


the fiower, that is, the particular Jlaieer. There 
is no genitive cafe in Perfian, but when two 
fubftantives of different meanings come toge¬ 
ther, a kefra or fliort e {d) is added in reading 
to the former of them, and the latter remains 
unaltered, the mujk of Tartary, 


which muft be read mufhke Khoten. The 
fame rule muft be obferved before a pronoun 
pofleffive; as ^/'***^- my child: 

and before an adjeftive; as XaTUjIj 


ftiemfhire tabnak a bright fcymitar. If the firft 
word ends in I or * the letter {C is affixed to 
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it; as tiilj pafha a bajha, 

Moufcl tbe hajha of Moufel. mivaha 

fruits, 4Ai^ mivalia'i fliirccri fwcct 

fruits: if nouns ending in 5 come before other 
nouns or adje<£tlves, the mark Hamza * is added 

to them, as cheftimei heyvan 

the fountain of life. 

The other cafes are exprefTed for the moft 
part, as in our language, by particles placed be¬ 
fore the nominative, as 


Vocative, (^t ai pufer O child. 

Ablative, az pufer from a child. 

The poets, indeed, often form a vocative cafe 
by adding I to the nominative, as L^Lj fakia O 
cup-bearer, fliaha O king-, thus Sadi ufes 
bulbula as the vocative of bulbul a 

nightingale. 




Bring, O nightingale, the tidings of fpring; 
leave all unpleafant news to the owl. 


In fome old compofitions the particle mer 
is prefixed to the accufative cafe; as |^jI 

mer ora deedem Iftw him-, but this is either 
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obfolete or inelegant, and is feldom ufcd by the 
moderns. 

The reader, who has been ufed to the inflex¬ 
ions of European languages, wdll, perhaps, be 
pleafed to fee an example of Perfian nouns, as 
they anfwer to the cafes in Latin: 

Jo gul a rofe^ rofa. 


Singular. 

Nom. Jo a rofe, rofa. 

Gen. Jj of a rofe^ rofa?* 

Dat. IXTco a rofey rofe. 

Acc. I Jj the rofey rofam. 

Voc. , 

„ •• ^ O rofCy o rofa. 

Poet, 

Abl.' from a rofe, rosa. 


Plural. 

X.^^f'rofeSy rofa*. 

of rofesy rofarum. 
to rofeSy rofis. 
the rofesy rofas. 

(^1 0 rofeSy 6 rofae. 
LyLfJI from rofeSy rofis. 

J^Xj bulbul a nightingale. 


Singular, 

Nom. and Gen. J->L^ a nightingale. 
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Dat. and Acc. iy-*JL^ to a nightingale. 

Voc. c^f (Poet .XJj) O nightingale. 

Abl. ^ nightingale. 


Plural. 


Nom. and Gen. 
Dat. and Acc. 
Voc. 

Abl. 


nightingales. 
ly.X.Jb to nightingales. 

^1 O nightingales, 
from nightingales. 


^ 

Li' 

losl^ 

<y^ o’-^W V 

Boy, bring the wine, for the feafon of the rofc 
approaches 3 let us again break our vows of 
repentance in the niidft of the rofes. O 
Hafiz, thou defirefi, like the nightingales, the 
prefence of the rofe : let thy very foul be a 
ranfom for the earth where the keeper of the 
rofe-garden walks! 

I fhall in this manner quote a few Perfian 
couplets, as examples of the principal rules in 
this grammar: fuch quotations will give fome 
variety to a fubjedi naturally barren and un- 
plealant; will fervc as a fpecimen of the orier. 
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till ftyle; and will be more eafily retained in the 
m'^mory than rules delivered in mere profe. 


OF THE ARTICLE. 

Our article a is fupplied in Perlian by adding 
the letter to a noun, which reftrains it to 
the lingular number; as guli a fugle 

roj'c; 


jUl 


^Lo 

«-uT 




One *iiorning I went into the garden to gather 
a rofe, when on a fudden the voice of a 
nightingale ftruck my ear. 


Without this termination gul would 

lignify rofes or JJowers colledtively, as 


< 0 ^ 

Call for wine, and fcatter flowers around. 


WTien a noun ends in 5 the idea of unity is 

exprefled by the mark Hamza, as chefli- 

mei a Jingle fountain. 


OF NUMBERS. 

From the two examples in a preceding feclion 
it appears that the Perfian plural is formed by 
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adding or to the fingular: but thefe ter¬ 
minations are not, as in many languages, wholly 
arbitrary; on the contrary they are regulated 
with the utmoft precifion. The names of ani¬ 
mals form their plural in as 


gurk a wolf, 
tiXUj pelenk a tyger. 


O 


gurkan xvohes. 


jUdb pelenkan tygers. 


O 


hut words w'hich fgnify things without life 
make their plurals by the addition of the fylla- 
ble Us, us 

Jb bal a wing, 

fahil a fiore. 



fahilha Jhores. 


Both thefe plurals occur in the following ele¬ 
gant Jiflich. 


^ 

b-bsk.b*j L« (Jbw tXXilO 


The mght is dark; the fear of the waves opprefs 
us, and the whirlpool is dreadful! How fhould 
thofe, who bear light burdens on the ftiores, 
know the mifery of our fituation? 
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There are, however, a few exceptions to 
thefe rules: the names of animals fometimes 
make their plurals in as well as in (^1, as 
fhutiir a camels IJi yJit Ihiiturha .tnd 
yJii Ihutiiran camels ; and on the other fide the 
names of things fomctimes have plurals in 
as leb a lip, leban lips. 

Names of perfons ending in I or^ form their 
plurals in as IjItA dana a learned man, 

danayan learned men-, and thofe that end 
in 5 are made plural by changing the lafi; letter 

into as azsv peche an infant, 

pechegan infants-, and fometimes by adding 
as a feparatc fyllable; thus, ferilhtc 

an angel, feriflite gan angels. 

If the name of a thing ends in g, the final 
letter is abforbed in the plural before the fylla- 
ble [^, as khane a Jtovfc, khanha hovfs. 

In fome modern Perfian books, as the Life of 
Nader Shah and others, the plural often ends in 
v^l or in if the lingular has a final g. 

Singular. 

O 

nuwazilh a favour, 

'dsXi kalat a cafle. 

Plural, 

niiwazilhat favours. 
kalajat ca/lks. 
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But thcfc muft be confidered as barbarous, and 
are a proof that the late dreadful commotions 
which have ruined -the empire of the Perfians, 
have begun to deftroy even the beautiful licn- 
plicity of thoir language. 

It mu if not be omitted, that the Arabick 
fubftantives frequently have two forts of plurals, 
one formed according to the analogy of the 
Perfian nouns, and another after the irregular 
manner of the Arabians; as aib a vtce^ 

aibha and avaib vices-, kalah 

a cajlle, kalaha and kalaa cajl/es-, 

nayib a viceroy, plur. ^->1^ navab, v hich 
our countrymen have nuftaken for the Angular 
number, and fay very improperly a nabob. 
This is one argument out of a great number to 
prove the impollibility of learning the Perhan 
language accurately without a moderate know¬ 
ledge of the Arabick; and if the learner will 
follow my advice, he will perufe with attention 
the Arabick gramniar of Erpenius* before he 
attempts to tranflate a Pcrilan manufeript. 

* There are two fine e'litions of this grammar, the firft publlfhed 
by the very learned Golius, and the fecond by the late Albert Scbul- 
tens; both thtle Orientalilts have added a tiutnberof Arabick odes 
and elegief, which they have explained in excellent notes : but thefe 
editions are Icarce, and Meninfki has inferted in Lis grammar the 
fnbfiancc of Erpeinus, with many new remarks. 
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OF ADJECTIVES. 

The Perfian adjectives admit of no variation, 
but in the degrees of comparifon. The pofitive 
is made comparative by adding to it and fu- 
perlative by adding jiy as 

khub fair, khubter fairer^ 

khubterin fairejl. 

Our than after a comparative is exprefled by 
the prepofitionji az, as 


XL 


Jjj ^ ,/^^j y 


The brightnefs of thy face is more fplendid 
than the cheek of dayj the blacknefs of thy 
locks is darker than the hue of night. 


<SjJ J 6^ 


The moon is bright, but thy face is brightef 
than itj the cyprefs is graceful, but thy 
fhape is more graceful than the cyprefs. 


An adjective is fometimes pfed fubftantively, 
and forms its plural like a noun, as 
VOL. in. p 
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hhakiman the xvife- if it be a compounded ad- 
jcftive, the fyllables and \j denoting the 
plural number and the oblique cafe, are placed 
at the end of it, as fahibdil an bo~ 

neji man; oblique iytX*£i.L^ fahibdilra; plural 

fahibdilan, oblique IyJtXowLo fa- 
hibdilanrai as 

o'J <Sj, 

The damfcls with faces like angels are dejedled 
at the fight of that cheek; the nymphs with 
the fragrance of jefilamine are filled with 
envy when they view thofe curls. 


OF PRONOUNS. 

The perfonal pronouns are thefc which fol¬ 
low ; 

men I. 

Sing, men I. 

Plur. U) ma we. 

Obi. merd me. 

mara us. 


^ to ^hou. 
Sing.y» to thou. 

Plur. (huma you or ye. 
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Obi. I ^ tura thee. 

fliumara^oK. 


jl o He, 

Sing, jt o he, Jhe, or it. 

Plur. iihan they. 

Obi. ora him, her, or it. 
lyUjjl iihanra them. 

The poets often ufe for qI^I, as 


O 


(jlij yLo J 


I went, and bruifed their helnlets; I disfigured 
their beautiful faces. 


After a prepofition is often changed into 
or ^ or ^j! oe, as 

When the king of the world fhowed his face, 
the general kifled the ground, and advanged 
before him. Ferdufi, 

Sometimes after the prepofition in, the 
tetter is inferred to prevent the hiatus, as 
bedo for jb bed in it', the fame may be 
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obferved of bedan for bean in that, 

bedeen for (^b in this*. 

The pofleffives are the fame with the per- 
fonals, and are diftinguiflied by being added to 
their fubftantives; as 

Sing. Jti dili men my heart. 

Jo dili to thy heart. 
or^l Jo dili o his or her heart. 

Plur. L« (j^l^Jo dilhai ma our hearts. 

U-i dilhai your hearts. 

Poet, 

C^Wo dilhai i£han their hearts. 

Poet. 

They are often expreffed in the lingular num¬ 
ber by thefe final letters ^ em, vo ct, and 

elh, and after an I or ^ by am, cj! at, and 
^ji/l alh: but after nouns ending in I elif or 
vau the letter ya is inferted before the finals 
,• Ku as 

^O dilem my heart. 
c:JO dilet thy heart. 
jjiJO dilelh his or her heart. 


* In the fame manner and from the fame motive the old Roman* 
added a d to many words followed by a vowel; thus Homoe^ if w« 
adopt the reading of Muretus, nfes tibid for tiH. 

Omne crede diem tibid UiuxiRe fupremum. 
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J jamei am my robe. 

* h 

vol jamei at thy robe, 

£ 

(ji! jamei afli his or her robe, 
muim my hair. 

muit thy hair. 
muiih his or her hair. 

In poetry, and fometimes in profe, the oblique 
cafes of the perfonal pronouns are alfo expreffed 
by and as 

Jl jltiaXi IcX^lcXdk 

Joy be to Shiraz and its charming borders! O 
heaven, preferve it from decay. 

Thefe oblique cafes are joined to any word in 
the fentence which the poet finds convenient; 
thus in the couplet juft quoted the pronoun 
it is added to JljJ; fo in the following diftich, 
CJ the dative of Js thou, is placed after the 
conjundtion gher if. 

Tinge the facred carpet with wine, if the mafter 
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of the feaft orders thee:, for he that travels is 
not ignorant of the ways and manners of 
banquet-houfes. 

Our reciprocal pronouns own and felf are 
exprefled in Perfian by the following words, 
which are applicable to all perfons and fexes j as 

Nom. or 

or 

pr 

Obi. 

thus we naay ufe 

thM' 

jl his or berfelf. 

L® ourfehes. 
yourfehes. 
themjdves*. 


* I here ufe iu felf and their Jehes inlieacl of th« corrupted 
words lumfflf and themjtkes; in which ufage F am juftified bj the 
authority of Sidney, and of other writers in the reign of Elizabeth : 
fe^ feeros to have been originally a noun, and was, perhaps, a fy- 
nonymous word for foul; according to Locke's definition of it, 
" Self' is that coiifcious thinking thing, which is fenfible or confcieua 
of pleafure and pain, capable of bappinefs and mifery if this 
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is alfo joined like the Latin ipfe to e .’ery 
perfon of a verb, as 


Singular. 
I ipfe vent. 


ipfe venijlu 
cX«oT <A^ ipfe venit. 


Plural. 

(A^ ipji •venimus. 
tA^ ipf venijlis. 

(A^ ipfi venerunt. 

The word C^yL feems to be redundant in the 
following beautiful lines of Sadi, 


(Sj^- Z' <A^^;s>. yi 

Doft thou know what the early nightingale faid 
to me ? “ What fort of man art thou, that 
“ canft be ignorant of love?" 

When cAtrifc is ufcd as a pronoun poffeflive, it 
anfwcrs to the Greek vcerapo;, and lignifies mp, 
thy, our, your, his or her, and their, according to 


obfervation be juft, the Arabs have exaftly the fame idiom, for their 
foul, anfwers precifely to onr/tlf, asAwjJ 
i a boy*threw Itii/elf into a river." 
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the pcrfon and nunaber of the principal verb in 
the fentence; as in this couplet of Ha6z, 

tijzk jl; 

I fee no man, either among the nobles or the 
populace, to whom I can truft the fecret of 
my afflicted heart. 

The demonftrative pronouns are the fol¬ 
lowing ; 

f ^is % 

Sing, this. 

Plur. ;jUjI thefe. 
or ^ajI 

Oblique cafes, 
or 

(pT that. 

Sing, jr that. 

Plur. thoje, 
or l^T 

Oblique cafes, IJT 
1 

or 

When een is prefixed to a noun, fo as to 
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form one word, it is frequently changed into 
im, as \ inilheb to-night} 




oJjii aUI 

tX«ol A^=3 


Heaven! how great is my happinefs this night! 
for this night my beloved is come unexpeOi- 
edly I 


andjj^l imruz to-day} 


)jj^\ (Jt*^ jjJ 


** This day is a day of mirth, and joy, and the 
** feaft of fpring j this day my heart obtains 
“ its defires, and fortune is favourable.” 


The words and (JTJi prefixed to pronouns 
perjonal, change them into pojfejfives, and arc 
read with a fliort vowel, ani to or ex ani tOy i. e. 
thiney as 

cXmj ^ (j_j I oL« 

O my moon of Canaan (O Jofeph) the throne 
of Egypt is thine. 

The relatives and interrogatives are fupplied 
by the invariable pronouns fi£ss ke and 4X2^ che, 
of which the former ufually relates to perfon^ 
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and the latter to things: in the oblique cafes of 
thefe pronouns the final 5 is abforbed befoft^ 
the lyllable as 

Nom. who. 

which. 

Obi. I whom. 


which. 

and arc interrogatives, and are very 
often joined to the verb OimjI, as who 

is it? what is it? 

• • y 

_ ttr 


O heaven ! whofe precious pearl, and whofe 
ineftimable jewel is that royal maid, with a 
cheek like the moon, and a forehead like 
Venus ? 

kudam is alfo an interrogative pronoun, as 


We are fond of wine, wanton, difiblutc, and 
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with rolling eyes; but who is there in tins 
city that has not the fame vices? 


Our foever is exprefled in Perfian byor 
prefixed to the relatives, as 

and zvhofoever. 

and whatfoever. 


OF VERBS. 

The Perfians have adive and neuter verbs 
like other nations j but many of their verbs 
have both an adive and neuter fenfe, which 
can be determined only by the conftruftion. 
Thefe verbs have properly but one conjugation, 
and but three changes of tenfe; the imperative, 
the aorift, and the preterite ; all the other tenfes 
being formed by the help of the particles 
and or of the auxiliary verbs or 

to be^ and to be willing. The 

pafiive voice is formed by adding the tenfes of 
the verb fubfiantive to the participle pre¬ 
terite of the adive j it was read. 

The inflexions of thefe auxiliaries mufl: be here 
exhibited, and muft be learned by heart, as they 
will be very ufeful in forming the compound 
tenfes of the adive verbs. 


to be. 
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The prcfent tcnfe of this verb is irregular, 
but very ea(y, and muft be carefully remem¬ 
bered, as it is the model for the variations of 
perfons in all tenfes. 

Indicative Mood, Prefent Tcnfe. 

Sing. lam, 

^1 thou art. 

OumI be is. 

Plur. we are. 

cXjI ye are. 
cXjl they are. 

This tcnfe joined to nouns, pronouns, or ad- 
jeftives often coalefccs with them, and lofes 
the initial ! elif; as with pronouns, 

Sing. ^ egofum. 

tu es. 

! iUc ej}. 

Plur. r.jsJ’.itr.iis. 

t’>j- efiis. 
till junt. 

With adje«lfives, 

I am glad. 

r 

thou art glad. 

CXmOIm toe is glad. 
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we are glad. 

you are glad. 

OsjtALii they are glad. 

The negatives are formed by prefixing or 
as I am not, &c. but aJ is com¬ 
monly written there is not, as 




vXJ^Ly*i.j a-CjI 1 

“ The path of love is a path to which there is 
“ no end, in which there is no remedy for 
lovers, but to give up their fouls." Hafiz. 

Second Prefent from the defedive to be. 

Sing. I am. 

thou art. 
he is. 

Plur. we are. 

you are. 

OXa**^ they are. 

Preterite. 

Sing. ^Csy I was. 

waji. 

he was. 
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Plur, were. 

cXji^ you were. 
iXJiyjj they were. 

Preterite Imperfcft, 

Compound Preterite. 

I have been. 

iCijj or vCijj thou haji been. 
OtMjl he has been. 

Plur. ^1 5 t^ we have been. 

Ovjl TiCiyi you have been. 
tXil they have been. 



Preterpluperfeft. 

Sing. ^OJi* I had been. 

thou hadst been. 
OuM he had been. 


plur. 9 f^yj we had been. 

cXjO^ iCiyj you had been. 
OJOviM 84 ^ they had been. 


Future. 

Sing. Cyj I he. 

thou wilt be. 
c:^ he will be. 
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Plur. we will be. 

<jK^\j:Lyou will be. 
they will be. 

Imperative. 

Sing, (jib or be thou. 

cXjiU or tib let him be. 
Plur. ^*^b let us be. 

cX^b be ye. 
cXLib let them he. 

Subjunctive or Aorill. 
Sing, ^b or ^ I be. 

Of' KSyi beest. 
cX>ib or < 3 ^ he be. 

Plur. j»-v^b or we be. 

tX^b or tX^ you be. 
iXiib or OJ^ they be. 

Potential. 

Sing, i would be. 

thou wouldst be. 
he would be. 

Plur. we would be. 

you would be. 
they would be. 

Future Subj unlive. 
Sing, ^b 5t^ Ijhall fume been. 
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thou flialt have heen» 

cXmIj v<A^ he Jhall have been. 
Plur. voe Jhall have been. 

you Jhall have been. 
tXxtib 5^^ they Jhall have been. 
Infinitive. 

Prefent, contradion to bt 

Preterite, 5^^ to have been. 

Participles. 

Liib being. ^ten. 

to be, 

ufed in forming the Paffive Voice. 

Indicative Prefent, 

Sing. I am. 

(Sj^ thou art. 

^ he is. 

Plur. ’uie are. 

CKsyi* you are. 

^ they arc. 

Preterite. 

Sing. I was, 

thou wast, 
tXii he was. 

Plur. we were, 

tXjtXii you were, 

OJcXm they were. 
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Preterite Imperfedl.. 

^ ^ i tX»*< ^ &c. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. J jtXii / 

‘ £ 

(^1 gcXii or gcXij 

I BtXi been. 

Plur. jtXii %ve have been., 

t\jl gcXii you have been. 
tXjl 5 <A.i they have been. 


Preterpluperfeft. 

Sing. giXii I had been. 

iS'^y. 5^^ hadst been. 
Cy 5 <A)i he had been. 

Plur. had been. 

OuySy ecXi^ you had been. 
tXjt^ 8<A4 j they had been. 


Future. 

Sing. ^ 

Odit thou voilt be. 

Odii he will be, 

Plur. tXjij we will be. 

Odi* iXf^y^you will be. 
Odi* they will be. 


Iinperative. 
Sing, -jd* be thou. 

<3^ let him be. 

VOL. ITT. 
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Plur. let us be. 
be ye. 

let them be. 

Subjirtidlive, or Aorift. 

Sing. ^ I be. 

<Sj^ becst. 

<3^ he be. 

Plur. loe be .' 

tX^ii you be. 
they be. 

Infinitive. 

to be, to have been. 

Participles. 

being, jOvi having been. 

or to be ’willing. 

Aorift, 

ufed in forming the Compound Future of verbs. 
Sing. I •will. 

thou "wilt, 
he •will. 

Plur. •we •will. 

’will, 
they •will. 

The other tenfes are formed Kkg thofo of the 
regular verbs. 
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OF TENSES. 

Tt will here be ufeful to exhibit an analyfis df 
all the tenfes of a Perfian vcrb> and to Ihow in 
what manner they are deduced from the infini¬ 
tive, which is properly confidered by the orien¬ 
tal grammarians as the fpring and fountain of 
all the moods and tenfe.s, and which, therefore, 
as called in Ar3.bick.y.(X^ mafdarorMf fourcc. 

All regular infinitives end in as 
to arrive^ grieve^ /? fear. 

The third perfon of the preterite is formed 
byrejeding from the infinitive, he cr-^ 
rivedj he grieved^ y he feared^ 




I faid, is the zephyr breathing from the g- - 
den? or is a caravan of mufk coming fron 
Khoten? 


The letter prefixed to this tenfc is oh( :l 
redundant, as bjw,cL^ j h-- tock /.'i.r 

mantle^ and departed. 

From the preterite is formed the iTiperlt;. 
Jenfe by prefixing the particles or L5 t^' 
as or ae •w.is arriving. 

In the third perfons the imperfed tenfi; is 
Q t 
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Plur. let ut be, 
be ye. 

OJy^i let them be. 

Subjimdtve, or Aorift. 

Sing. I be. 

thou betst. 
he be. 

Plur. ^^'we be.' 

you be. 
they be. 

Infinitive. 

to be. been. 

Participles. 

being, jiXi having been. 

Of to be wining. 

Aorift, 

ufed in forming the Compound Future of verbs. 
Sing. ^|^=ah I will, 

thou wilt. 

0^1^ he will. 

Plur, we will. 

wnll, 
they will. 

The other tenfes are formed Jikg thofc of the 
regular verbs. 
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OF TENSES. 

It will here be ufeful to exhibit an analyfis d£ ^ 
all the tenfes of a Perlian vcrb> and to Ihow in 
what manner they are deduced from the infini¬ 
tive, which is properly confidered by the orien¬ 
tal grammarians as the fpring and fountain of 
ail the moods and tenfe.s, and which, therefore, 
is called in Arabicky.c)wya.« mafdar or t/ie fource. 

All regular infinitives end in as 
/o arrive^ grieve^ to fear. 

The third perfon of the preterite is formed 
byreje<iling ^ from the infinitive, he cr^ 
rivedy tXJU he grieved^ feared. 




I faid, is the zephyr breathing from the 
den? or is a caravan of mufk coming fron 
Khoten? 


The letter prefixed to this tenfc is otu 
redundant, as j 

mantle., and departed. 

From the preterite Is formed the* im per fee 
atenfe by prefixing the particles or 
as tW ^ or arriving. 

In the third perfons the imperied tenic as 
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fometlmes ^prefled by adding to the pre¬ 
terite, as he was grieving, (^cXJcXJU 

they were grieving ; this form is very common 
in profe, as 


(^cXJ*A^yj aJLx^ ^ <c\^j ' 


“ They were immerfed in plcafurc and delight, 
and were conftantly liftening to the me- 
“ lody of the lute, and of the cymbal.” 


The fame letter added to the firft and 
third perfons of tlie pall tenfc forms the poten¬ 
tial mood, as I might, could, Jhould. 

or would grieve, we might, 13c 

grieve', fo Ferduli in a love-fong, 


“ If I could fleep one night on thy bofom, 1 
“ Ihould feem to touch the Iky with my ex- 
“ alted head.” 


and Hafiz, 

J* 
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** Thofe locks, each curl of which is worth a 
“ hundred mufk-bags of China, would be 
** fweet indeed if their fcent proceeded from 
“ fweetnefs of temper.” * 

The participle preterite is formed from the 
infinitive by changing into 5 , as ar- 

rivedy fprinkled •, from which participle 

and the auxiliary verbs and QtXiij are 

made feveral compound tenles, and the paflive 
voice; as ^1 ^ fprinkted, 

I had fprinkledt ecX^b I fiall 

have fprinkled, scX^i^b I ivas fprinkled. 


y jCi 


Jo ^ 


We have given up all our fouls to thofe two 
inchanting narcilTus’s (eyes), we have placed 
all our hearts on thofe two black hyacinths 
(locks of hair). 


The Perfians are very fond of the participle 
preterite; and it is very often ufed by their 
elegant writers to conned the members of a 
fentence, and to fufpehd the fenfe till the clofe 
of a long period: in poetry it fometimes is ufed 
like the third perfon preterite of a verb, as ia 
this fine couplet: 
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eUjjj ^ j 

oC^ ajj y-!<.\c 

The brightnefs of the cup and the goblet ob- 
feures the light of the moon; the cheek* 
“ of the voung cup-bearers fteal the fplen- 
“ dour of toe fun.” 

Jn the ode from which this couplet is taken 
every diftich ends with the word oCitj for C>j 
he Jiruck, 

In compofition the infinitive is contracted by 
rejecting as tX-i I will be\ fo Hafiz, 

cX/i 

The breath of the weftern gale will foon flicd 
muflt around; the old world will again be 
young 

This fhort infinitive is likewife ufed after im- 
perfonal verbs, as ^it is pojpble to doi 

S tX»lj k is necejfary to do ^ thus Hafiz, the 
x^nacreon of Perfia, 

jS' j> 

' It is impoiiible to attain the jew^l qf thy 
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“ wiflies by thy own endeavours; it is a vain 
imagination to think that ij will come to 
“ thee without afliftance.” 


and the poet quoted in the hiftory of Ca^viii, 



“ The life of man is a journal, in whicit he 
“ mu if write only good aftions.'^ 


The imperative is regularly formed by throw¬ 
ing aw:i ;|the termination from the infinitive, 

as arrive thou, from to arrive: the 

letter j is often prefixed to the imperative, as 
thou’, fear thou-, fo Ferdufi in 

his noble fatire againft a king who had flighted 
him; 


obi bl 






O king Mahmud, thou conqueror of regions, if 
thou fearefl; not me, at leaft fear God! why 
haft thou inflamed my wrathful temper? doft 
(thou not dread my blood-dropping fword? 
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It muft be here obferved, that the negatives 
A/and J are changed in the imperative .into A«e 
and as 


*‘ I have tclt the pain of love; afk not of whom : 
T have tafted the poifon of abfence; ajk 

** Mi from whom.” 


Before verbs beginning with I elif the letters 
J ^ and j are changed into and 

as before JT are ufed bring thou, do 
not bring'. 


LoLwi 

Boy, bring a cup of wine; bring a few more 
cups of pure wine.” 


OushMclA^ Oo»uj<3 sLc Le 

“. Say, bring no tapers intc oor nficmbly, for 
“ this night the moon of my beloved s cheek 
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“ is at its full in our banquet; fprinhU ?t» 
“ perfume in our apartment, for to our minds 
“ the fragrance that conllantly proceeds from 
“ tJiy locks is fulbciently pleafint^.” 

The contraded participle ufed in compourfd 
epithets is exactly the famr* '^ith the imptTa- 
tivc, as excite thou, mirth- 

exciting ; j I inflame thou, j world- 

inflaming, Getiafrofle, the name of a fairy in the 
Perfian tales tranflated bv Colonel Dow. 

The participles of the prefent tenfe are &rm- 
ed by adding (^1, I or otXi to the imperative, 
as and a/riving; which laft 

participle is often ufed for a noun of adlion, as 
otXj^U a player. 

From the imperative alfo is formed the con- 
jundive tenfe or aorift by adding to it the ufual 
perfonal termination, as frotn ^ I come thot^ 
/ mfl'’ or will come. 

tXjl yt i tf* gjLo ( 

** When the fun of the wine fliall rife from the 
“ eaft of the cup, a thoufand tulips will 
“ fpring fiom the garden of the cup-bearer’s 
cheek.” 


By this affeded, yet lively allegory, the -poet 
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only means that the cup-bearer will blulh 
when be lhall prefent the wine to the guefts.” 
For the moft part this form of the Perlian 
verb, which the grammarians, properly call the 
^rift, or indefinite tenfe, anfwers to the poten¬ 
tial mood of other languages, and is governed 
by conjun^iona as in Latin and Engliih: this 
will be feen more clearly in .the following ex¬ 
ample taken from the jMe of Nader Shah; 


J 'wiLliX** ^ 

aJL*; 

* * i 

Oo|^ ^ OS£=s t\^! 

V.^ Iv.\-e 
0^t(.X£ j 


“ It is evident to the difcerning and intelligent 
“ part of mankind, that, whenever the affairs 
“ of the world arc thrown into confufion, and 
** Ibftunc favours the defires of the unjufl: 
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** the great Difpofer of events, in the cffii- 
fion of his endlcfs mercy, feledts fome fbr- 
tunate hero, whom he fupports with his 
** eternal favour: and whom he commands 
** to heal with the balm of benevolence the 
“ wounds of the afili£ted, and to fweeten 
**^he bitter draught of their misfortunes 
“ with the honey of juftice.” 


in which period the words kerded, 

kuned, perdazed, and 

sazed, are the aorifts of kerdlden, 

kerden, perdakhten, and 

fakhten, governed by the conjunilion 
that, 

The prefent tenfe is formed by prefixing 
or to the aorift, as / knowt 

^ tbou knowejif cXJluX^ he knowetb: 




O gentle gaJe, pafs by the place which thou 
knonvejty and difclofe the fecrets of my heart 
which thou knoToeJi. 








AA^CS^ Iri. 
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With that fweet hue which /Aou bearefi on the 
rofe of tliy cheek, /bou draweji a line over 
the face of the garden-rofe. 

The particles and are fometimes 

joined to the verb, and fometimes feparated 
from it, according to the pleafiire of the writer, 
as 

Purfue thy pleafures eagerly, for while thou 
canft cloie thine eye, the autumn is approach^ 
ing, and the frelh fealbn is pajjing away. 

The letter j prefixed to the aonft reftrains it 
to Ac future tenfc, as I arrive'^ thus 
NakAebi in Jiis work called or 

^be Tales of a Parroiy Night 35, 

cXjU j 

O^y (5^:^ ^ CXoU: 

O NakAebi, a man who defires to enjoy his 
beloved mufl: be ad:ive and diligent: whoever 
labours diligently in his affairs, will at lafl 
attain the obie^t of his wiAes. 
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After having given this analyfis of the Per- 
fian verb, it will be neceflary to add a table of 
the moods and tenfcs as they anfwer to thofe of 
European languages. 

Verb Adlive, porsfden to ajk. 

Indicative Mood, Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing. ^ 

tXwj ^ he ajks. 

Plur. 

^ ^ »c you ujk, 

^ they ujTit 

Simple Preterite. 

Sing. I ajked. 

thou ajkedjf. 
be upted. 

Plur. ^.tX^ ajked. 

OutX^ ^you ajked. 
cXJvX-y^yJ they ajked. 

Compound Preterite. 

Sing. 8tX>y*yj I have ajked. 

»cX^^ ajked. 

or 

’‘•^A hi h,s ajked. 
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Plur. we have asked. 

On^ scXam^ you have asked. 
cXil they have asked. 

Preterite Imperfedt. 

Sing. / was asking. 

thou wast asking. 
c)uy*^_ he was asking. 

Plur. we were asking. 

i^<y^yi you were asking. 

they were asking. 

Pre terpluperfedl. 

Sing. ^ asked. 

iS^^. hadst asked. 
Csjj he bad asked. 

Plur. we had asked. 

tXjt^ you had asked. 

eXJO^ they had asked. 

Firft Future. 

Sing. ^ y^^// ask. 

thou Jfsalt ask, 

XMiyj he Psall ask. 

Plur. we Jhall ask, 

Xf^yj you Jhall ask. 

Xk^itys they jhall ask. 
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Second Future. 

Sing. ^ 

O^ji thou wilt ask. 

ty.f^y_ 0^1^^ he will ask. 
Plu.-. we will ask. 

O^ji iX^l^you will ask. 
OiJs55i^=a. they will ask. 

Imperative. 

Sing, (jt^js or ^ ask thou. 
cXtM ^ let him ask. 

Plur. 


l^f ask. 
*y^y ask you. 
iyjs»My let them ash 


Conjunctive, or Aorift. 
Sing. ^ 

thou mayst ask. 
he may ask. 

Plur. 

0^fi*ny you may ask. 

0>^y they may ask. 

Potential. 

Sing. y I mighty ISc. ask. 

thou migbtst ask. 
he might ask. 
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Plur. we might, &c. ask. 

mig/it ask. 
they might ask. 

Compound Future. 

Sing. ocX ^Ifiall have asked. 

OiJu<Mjjj thou Jhalt have asked. 
cXiwU oiA>y*j ^ he Jhall have asked. 

Flur. ocXaj*)^ we Jball have asked. 

you fiall have asked. 
ocX^ .j they Jhall have asked. 

Infinitive. 

Prefent, ^^cXAJ^ to ask, contrafted 
Preterite, ocXy#^. to have asked. 

Participle. 

Prefent, and ocXam^ asking. 

Preterite, asked or having asked. 

Paffive Voice. 

Indicative Prefent. 

Sing. L ^ tithed. 

(Sy^ oc\^ jj thou art asked. 

asked.] 

Plur. otX>yi^ we are asked* 

i y^ti are asked. 

cXJ^ ocXaj.*^ they are asked. 
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Pieterite. 

Sing. jt I was asked. 

wast asked. 

<yJii ocX^jj he was asked. 

Plur. we were asked. 

cXjcXi oOuuw ^ you were asked. 


>*iy you 

cXicXiM they were asked. 

Preterpluperfedt. 

Sing. otXij I bad been asked. 

otXi) ocXvj*^ thou hadst been asked. 
otXij QiXf^yi^ he had been asked. 

Plur. ocXiSij we had been asked. 

tXjc^ ocXm you had been asked. 

OJ«A^ otXi otXy*j ^ they had been asked. 
Aorift. 

Sing. I may be asked. 

(.Sj^ mayst be asked, 

Oi yiii otXw^. he may be asked. 

Plur. ocXy*^ we may be asked. 

o<Xam^ you may be asked. 
OJyjit oOovMjj they may be asked. 
Second Future. 

Sing. Oui oOs ^IJhall be asked. 

OJi) thou JJjalt be asked. 

OJL tX^l^sL ocXy*^. he jhall be asked. 


VOL. III. 
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Plur. cXm ocXamj^ 

cXm OcXamj j 


we jhall be asked, 
you /hall be asked. 


iyJii cAa^I^ ocA>y*j j they JJjall be asked. 


Infinitive. 

Prefent, OiXfM ^ to be asked. 

Preterite, o<AA ocAx>j^ to have been asked. 

Negative verbs are formed by prefixing aJ or 
j to the affirmative in all the tenfes, as 


Sing. d do not know, nefcio, 

doji not knoiv, nefeis. 
tXilO he does not know, nefeit. 
Plur, do not know, nefeimus. 

you do not know, nefeitis. 
they do not knozv, nefeiuot. 


^I(AJ 


I know not why the damfels, tall as cyprefles, 
with black eyeS, bright as the moon, have 
not the colour of love. Haf.z. 


OF IRREGULAR VERBS. 

In the ancient language of Perfia there were 
very few or no irregularities: the imperative, 
which is often irregular in the modern Perfian, 
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was anciently formed from the infinitive by re- 
jedting the termination (^cX; eeden; for origi¬ 
nally all infinitives ended in den, till the 
Arabs introduced their harlh confonants before 
that fyllable, which obliged the Perfians, who 
always affedled a fweetnefs of pronunciation, to 
change the old termination of fome verbs into 
ten, and by degrees the original infinitives 
grew quite obfolete: yet, they ftill retain the 
ancient imperatives and the aorifts which arc 
formed from them. This little irregularity is 
the only anomalous part of the Perfian language, 
which, neverthelefs, far furpalTes in fimplicity 
all other languages, ancient or modern, of 
which I have any knowledge. This remark 
on the formation of the Perfian imperatives 
from an obfolete verb, may be ufeful to thofe 
who are curious in ancient dialefts; as it will 
enable them to trace out a confiderable part of 
the old Perfian language or Pehlevian 
which has the fame relation to the modern 
or Perfick, as the Icelandick has to the 
Panilh, and the Saxon to the Englifh; and 
which was, perhaps, fpoken in the age of Xe¬ 
nophon. This is the language in which the 
w^orks of Zeratulht or Zoroafter are preferved, 
and into which the fables of Bidpai or Pilpai 
were firft tranflated from the Indian: but as we 
rejeded the Saxon alphabet to admit the Ro- 

R 2 
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man •, fo the Perfians, when they embraced the 
religion of Mahomet, adopted the characters in 
which the Alcoran was written, and incorpo¬ 
rated into their language a multitude of Arabick 
words and phrafes. 

The Perfian verbs that form their impera¬ 
tives, and confequently their aorifts, from ob- 
folete infinitives, may be diftributed into the 
following clafles: the old infinitives may be 
found by adding (jOu eeden to the imperatives, 
and the aorifts by adding to them the perfonal 
terminations. 


I. 

Irregulars that form their imperatives by re¬ 
jecting or 


Infin. 

(to draw afab re 
l to fow together 
to rebuke 
to embrace 


to cut 

to speak idly 
to Sprinkle 
to prefs 
\to threno 


Imper. Aorift. 

c' 










yi.il 

(jJo! 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

I to Jih 



to bring 

jjT and JT 


^^yXi{jtotinge,toweave ’W 


to bear 

y- 


^y- educate 

jj>y 


to ‘wither 



to be 



(^cXjl^ik to read 

o!>=^ 


to eat 



to drive 

ob 


to buz 


^■j 

^ to rejign 

and 

dnd 

to jhave 


y. 

to comb 



^jJolX^ to cleave 






to number 



to hear 


f!^ 

to Jlumber 

4^ 

r-^ 

to freeze 



1 to prefs 

and^>L^>*j 

^Ui 



Aorift. 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

'i 

fcr to throw 

^jtXbwI} 


to perform 


(jti to Jlrow 


to kill 

(J^ 

to feat ter 


(jcXj^ to move 


(^cXj'Le to remain 

Cl)^ 

(^tXJLwj to fix 


aad *■ C to lay down 




11 . 

Irregulars that change j into (^1 

to try C 5 ^^;T j»;{U;T 

I to rcjt I I 

or ^0 increafe {^1ji1or(^lji ^Jjilor^Jji 

to dejile 

The participle of this verb, iifed in com¬ 
pound adjeftives, is T, as Cy}X 
jleepy, drowned in Jleep. 

to befmear 
to Jirain 
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Infin. 
to meafure 
to polijh 
to praife 
to Jlroke 
to command 
ow 

and > to Open 


Imper. 

Aorift. 






oUx*, 

C^L. 

1 








III. 


Irregulars that change uJ into uj or j 


^^ 2 ] "> J’prl, 

(._^l 

^jUX 

to injlame 



to underjtand 



<^^JoLw to hore 

(w.'VAmj 

j»AA>W 

This imperative is 

very anomalous. 

to hajlen 



^jJoi^=a^ to bloffom 



to deceive 



^^yX^=> to fmite 



to lie hid 


I have never met with this ftrange 

imperative. 

to find 


^v. 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

AoriH. 

{^J go 



to dig 



to fay 

and {fy^ 


to hear 




Irregulars that change ^ intoj, ^ 


to exalt 
to tnjlame 
I to learn 
to mix 


to throw 
to gain 
to excite 
to hang 
to play 
to JiniJh 

to beware 
to boil 


tojift 

to take captive 
to twiji 


h/ 

JjcJJi 




rJ'ji 

r-kt 

♦ ^ 

^jj^\ 

rJ^'^ 

^JjOJl 




rJi?* 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to colleB 

jy 


to pour 



to prepare 



to prick 

jyy 

p^yy 

to burn 


p^y 

to melt 

jlcxJ^ 


^^jlKscly to jlee 

i/ 


to foothe 

jjy 

fj!y 

to underjtand 


^Ui 


tA?/ 

rif 


V. 


Irregulars that change ^ into j 


to Jill 
to think 
to fwallow 
^ to raife 
to fuppofc 
to have 




.to leavey pafs 


iUj’I 

^1cX-o 

JcA 

jjJ' 

and^liAJ & 


r-^ 


iLaJI 


^Ji^ 


• 'Z^ * • 

to loofe, difmtfs 
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VI. 


Irregulars that 

rejedl ^ 


Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to plant 



to adorn 



to be necejfary 



to accept 


r'- 

^^ declc 



to Jeelc 



to know 


XicA 

^jX *)j to grow 



to live 


yj 

to wajh 

(Sy^ 


to weep 



^^XwJUi to refemble 

i^U 

XL# 

to view 


(f^ 

VII. 

Irregulars i 

in 


to create 


rV^ 

to gather 



^jOsjO to fee 



to choofe 


^■f=‘ 
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Irregulars in j that reject ui 


Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to accept 

^iAj 


to take 

>•• 


IX. 



Irregulars that change ^ into 

z 

to leap 



to be delivered 



to be ■willing 



t^jX>tXS^to lejfen 


^t£=» 

X. 



Irregulars that change 

into ^ or cXi 

(. to append 



to bind 

i^Xi 

^OXj 

to JOtfl 

OXyj 


to bTSdk 



to caufe tofit down 

\JdUj 

^UJ 

to Jit down 



XI. 



Irregulars that add 


to be born 

^1) 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorifl. 

to carefs 


^1^=3 

to open 

(S^ 



XII. 


Irregulars that reject 


to fall 

Ool 

r' 

to ftand 

CX>mjI 


(jOUm ^ to fend 


•* * 

r“/ 

to place 

<u 



XIII. 

Irregulars not reducible to any clafs. 


to prepare 

1 


to come 


c'^ 

to be 



(jJC»wl=L to rife 



/(? give 



i^S) to firike 

> to tahe 

oJ 

* • 



VsM to ITllX 


• 

to do 



^ break 
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Infin. 

Imper. 

Aorift. 

to rot 



to die 


and" y to write 

••A *1 




Example of an irregular verb. 

yaften to find* Contracted infinitive c:ob 

Prefent Tenfe. 

Sing. I find. 

thou findejl. 
cXjIj he finds. 

Plur. we find. 

tX^lj you find. 

they find. 

Preterite. 

Sing, ^b Ifound. 

thou foundest. 
u:ob be found. 

Plur. ^*^b we found. 

tX^b you found. 
tXJbcb they found. 

Future, or Aorifi. 

Sing, ^b I Jhall or may find. 
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tbou fljalt or mayst find, 
cXjU he Jhall or may find. 

Plur. we Jhall or may find. 

you Jhall or may find. 
cXJL'U they Jhall or may find. 

Imperative. 

or ^.fi^find thou. find you. 


Participles. 

Prcfcnt, UU or finding. 
Preterite, Axib having found. 


^U; ^ ^ ‘V 

d.J' cXi^b 


It is better for me not to turn my face from 
patience j it may happen that I may find 
what my heart defires. 


The contradlcd participles', as it has been be¬ 
fore obferved, are of great ufe in the compofi- 
tion of words; as mirth-exciting^ 

from ^which in Arabick fignifies mirth, 

and the participle of to excite: but 

of thefe elegant compounds I (hall fpeak at 


large in the next feOlion. 
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OF THE COMPOSITION 

AND 

DERIVATION OF WORDS. 


One of the chief beauties of the Perfian lan¬ 


guage is the frequent ufe of compound adjec¬ 
tives } in the variety and elegance of which it 
furpafles not only the German and Englifh, but 
even the Greek. Thefe compounds may be 
multiplied without end according to the pleafure 
and tafte of the writer; they are formed either 
by a noun and the contradied participle, as 
or heart-alluring, or by pre¬ 

fixing an adjedlive to a noun, as 
fweer-fmelling i or, laftly, by placing one fub- 
ftantive before another, as_^! rofe-cheelced. 
Since one of the nouns in a compound word 
is often borrowed from the Arabick, a man who 


wiflies to read the Perfian books with fatisfaction, 
ought to have a competent knowledge of both 
languages. I lhall fubjoin a lift of the moft 
elegant compounds that I carr recollcft; but I 
muft exprefs moft of them in Englifti by cir¬ 
cumlocutions ; for though we have fome com¬ 
pound epithets which give a grace to our poetry. 
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yet in general the genius of our language leems 
averfe to them. Thus from a 

fawn^ and an eye^ a Perfian epithet, which 

anfwers to the Greek feems very harlh 

in Englifh, if we tranflate it fawn-eyed ; Lady 
Wortley Montague’s tranflation * stag-eyed is 
not much better, and conveys a different idea 
from what the eaftern poets mean to exprefs by 
this epithet. 


Adjedlives compounded of nouns and participles. 
Jo gul efflidn Redding flowers. 
durr effhan fprinkling pearls. 
goher effhan fcattering gems. 
^ teeg effhan brandijhing a feymitar. 
khon effhan dropping blood. 
dil azar afiibling the heart. 

_j\jX jan azir wounding the foul. 
c-jL tab efken darting flames. 

bcekh efken tearing up roots. 
IwXLm feng efken casting stones. 

:6h efken throwing down mountains. 
Csj* merd efken overthrowing heroes. 

I amber agheen full of ambergris. 


* See her Lelters from Conflantinople. 
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I furur agheen full of pkafnres. 
murad av^r fulfilling our defires, 
J<A dil aver stealing hearts. 

]j\ jehan ara^ 

I'T' It 1 - /V f adorning the world. 

JU: alem ara y * 

[j I mejlis ara gracing the banquet. 

Ijl (JtA dil ara rejoicing the hearts 

• JcA dil aram giving rest to the heart, 

L«J ( neberd azma experienced in battle, 

LoT appeafing the fpirit. 

UT jan as4 giving rest to the foul. 

c^T khon alCid fprinkled with blood. 

I gubar alud covered with dust. 

Cnj) I liaafc khata alud stained with crimes. 

1^1 ruh efza refrejhing the fpirit. 

I^f bihjet efza increafing cbearfulnefs, 

Ihehr afkob disturbing the city-, 

elegantly applied to beauty, to tvhich likewife 
the poets give the following epithet, 

efzun increafing daily. 
fer efraz raifing his head. 

Jijsi gerden eMz exalting his nech. 

Jjjl JLc alem efruz 1 
orjehin 

VOL. III. 


s 
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efruz tnjiaming the univerje. 
Jj^! aJyuc marikeh efruz kindling the fight, 
j ^ I boftan efruz infiaming the garden: 

a beautiful epithet for the anemone. 
jyo\ daniih amuz skilled in fcience. 

kar amuz expert in afi’airs. 
muzhdeh amecs mixed with joyful 
tidings. 

This participle is ufed in a great variety 
of compounds. 


I rahet ameez giving rest. 

litem ameez full of threats. 
tX^ Ihehd ameez mixed with homy. 

reng ameez mixed with colours^ 
that is, deceitful. 

JfcXJ! fiiy pertu endaz darting rays. 
j!tXlI dehlhet striking with fear. 

JIOJi (jio’l atclh endaz casting out fire. 

JlAJl jfi tecr endaz Jhooting arrows. 

zulmet enduz gathering dark- 
nefs^ an epithet of the night. 

JjcWl ibret enduz at tracing wonder. 

iltifat engeez exciting refpeSl. 
khuius engeez promoting fin- 

cerity. 
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J 


fitne engeez raying a tumults 


c:xA:s^ khejlet engeez caujing .bluJJ:es 
to rife. 

khefekan engeez making the 
heart beat. 

irfhad engeez producing Jafety. 
merdum obar devouring men. 

(^^1 jan afereen that created the foul. 

^ J<A dil ber a ravijher of hearts. 

sayeh perver bred in the Jhade^ 

an epithet for an ignorant young man who has 
not feen the world. 

j^y. ulema perver cberijhing learned men. 

j^y, {_fi ten perver nourijhing the body. 

JL» iflik baz fporting with love. 

pezeer accepting an excufe. 
ij\y turaneh perdaz compofng tunes, a 
muheian. 

j\Ciy compofngfentences, 

an orator. 

OJu Jju nekil bend compiling narratives, an 
hiilorian. 

cXaj' yys. adu bend that enfaves his enemies. 
fitne beez fpreading fedition. 
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atar beez jheddlng perfume. 

\j^ nadereh peera coUeSiing memorable 

events. 

afoman peyvend reaching the 

sky. 

ujUyilc alem tab infiaming the worlds an 
epithet of the fun. 

deuletjui wijhing profperity. 
gul cheen gathering rofes, 

fliukufeh cheen cropping flowers. 
fekhun cheen colleBing words^ 
an informer. 

feher kheez riflng in the morning. 
khofli khan fweetly flinging. 
jehandar pojfejjing the world. 

AxXj nukteh dan skilful in flubtleties. 
5^3^ khurdeh been fleeing minute objeBs. 
fekhun ran lengthening his difl- 

courfle. 

(^^U^kamran gaining his dejires. 
fl.J khun reez Jhedding blood. 

Hi (heker reez dropping flugar. 
goher reez flcatteringjewels, 
yj <dX2gl alhk reez Jhedding tears. 
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ghemzeda difperjing care. 
c:%yXL5 zulmet zeda difpelling darknefs. 
rahzen infejling the way-, a robber. 

JLm fihr saz preparing inchantments. 
dilfitan ravtjhing hearts. 
dilsuz inflaming the heart. 

jan Ihikar a hunter of fouls. 
umr ihikaf deflroying life-. 

V—fef fhiken breaking the ranks. 

* 

enjum fhumac equal to the flars in 
number. 

kar {hlnas skilful in buflnefs, 
flicker furufli fellingfugar, 

<3^ khod furufli boafling of bimfelf. 
JcM nazer fereeb deceiving the beholder, 
j\S £^jiger gudaz melting the heart. 

U-o fumma gudaz difpelling a calamity, 
^^i ***^tyo zeya kufter fpreading light. 

alem geer fubduing the world. 
dilkuflia rejoicing the heart. 
jji*i7=s kifliver kuflia conquering pro¬ 
vinces. 

aurung niflieen fitting 

throne. 


on a 
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viraneh nifheen inhabiting a 

dejert. 

rehnuma Jkowing the way. 

J!y ghereeb nuvaz kind to strangers. 

J!y iojjj berbut nuv^z tuning a harp. 

k4m yab that finds what he defires. 


\\. 

Words compounded of adjeflivcs and nouns. 


(.S^j khob ruyi with a beautiful face. 

pakeezeh khui having pure 

intentions. 


khofli khui of a fweet difpofition. 
pakdamen with unblemifhed virtue, 
Jfjf khob avaz with a pleafing voice. 

Asr-lj khob rayhe with a pleafantfcent. 

khofh elhan with fweet notes i 

an epithet of the nightingale, as in this elegant 
diftich. 


J-}Aj 


The brightnefs of youth again returns to the 
bowers; the rofe fends joyful tidings to the 
nightingale with fweet notes. 
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khofh reftar walking gracefully. 
_^LXaj ihireenkar with gentle manners. 

fhireen diben with afweet mouth. 
ol^ fiah chefhm black-eyed. 

The compounds of this form are very numerous, 
and may be invented at pleafure. 

III. 

Adjeftives compounded of two nouns. 

Each of thefe epithets is a £hort fimile. 

I 'With the face of an 
peyker) angel. 

peri rukhsdr with the cheeks gf 

an angel. 

o^S 'Gemfliid kulah with the diadem 
of Gemjhia. 

Ovyiiok. !j!<A Dara hifhmet with the troops of 
Darius. 

^*^een s^k with legs like fiver, 
flicker leb with lips of fugar. 

tuti guftar talking like a parrot. 

u-J guncheh leb with lips like rofe-buds. 

iSjl femcn bfiyi with the fcent of jefa¬ 

mine. 

y. femen bcr ’voith a bofom like je famine. 
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gulrokh With cheeks like rofes. 
gulruyi with a rofy face. 

mufhk buyi with the /cent of tnufk, 
yakut leb with lips like rubies. 

Jo jJii fheer dil with the heart of a lion. 


When we confider the vaft number of epi¬ 
thets that may be compounded after thefe three 
forms, and that thofe epithets are often ufed 
for fubftantives without a noun being exprelTed, 
we mull allow that the Perfian language is the 
richeft in the world. Thefe compounds are 
thought fo beautiful by the Perfian poets, that 
they fom^times fill a diftich with them, as 




A damfel with a face like the moon, fcented 
like mu Ik, a ravilher of hearts, delighting 
the foul, feducing the fenfes, beautiful as the 
full moon. 


The particle ^ hem together., prefixed to 

nouns, forms another elegant clafs of compounds 
implyingyoc/V/y and intimacy^ as 

hemdlhiyan of the fame neji^ 
hem4heng of the fame inclination. 
hembezm of the fame banquet. 
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hempifter lying on the fame pillow, 

hemkhabeh feeplng together, 
hemdem breathing together^ that 
very intimately connefted. 

The particles (J not^ ^little^ and with- 
out, are placed before nouns to denote privation, 
as cX^I Li na umeed hopelefs, ^ULii U na fliinSs 
ignorant, U na fhukufteh a rofe not yet 

blown 5 kembeha of little value, <Jul£ ^ 

kcm akil with little fenfe j bee b&k 

fearlefs, bee am4n mercilefs: this par- 


tide is often joined to Arabick verbals, as 

bee tammul inconf derate, bee 

terteeb irregular. 


Example. 

w 

I . I • 




J to 


\ji Oju 

w 

ipf> ^ 

. •> A ? 


Henceforth, wherever I write thy name, I will 
write fa^, unkind, and faithlefs. 

Names of agents are generally participles 
adive in ocXi, as ocXJjU^ fazendeh a compofer j 
or they are formed by adding ^ ger, j\S gar, 

or b4n, to a fubftantive, as J ^ 
fnith, a writer, tjL^Lj a gardener. 
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Nouns of a«flion are often the fame with the 
thir d perfon preterite of a verb, as j 

buying and fellings tXi j tXTT coming 
and going. 

Adjectives implying pofleffion or plenty are 
formed by adding to nouns the terminations 
8ar, keen, mend, eJLJ nak, jljvar 

ver, bajhful, forr<n:)fuly 

learned^ renomous^ j\^Cy^\ 

hopejui^jyK:^ having life. 

The Arabick words jO zu, fahyb, 

and ehl prefixed to nouns form likewife 

adjectives of poffeffion, as majejlickf 

dignitate praditus, beautiful, ve- 

nuftate prseditns, "wife, fapienti4 

prseditus. We may here obferve, that the In¬ 
dians ufe a great variety of phrafes purely Ara¬ 
bick, fome as proper names and titles of chiefs 
and princes, and others as epithets or conftant 
adjuncts to fubftantlves ; fuch arc the names 


aJjOJI Shujaheddoula, eJjOJi Nej- 


mcddoula, aJjcXJI Shemfeddoula, 

eJjOJt Serajeddoula, which fignify in A 
the force, the Jiar, the fun, and the lamp of the 
fate-, fuch alfo is the title \\hlch they gave 
Lord Clive, ^CjLyi! S'AjJ Zubdatulmulk the 
flower of the kingdom-, iu the lame manner they 


c'r 

abick 
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leldom mention the province of jJUilj Bengala 

without adding, by way of epithet, tiXJ I 
jennetulbelad t/ie paradife of regions, an Arab'ck 
title given to that province by 
Aurengzeeb. 

Some adjedlives are formed from nouns by 
adding as fery, golden, 

made of emeralds. 

The termination ajI added to fubftantives 
forms adverbs that imply a kind of fimilitude, 
as eio\fj\Cs prudently, like a prudent man, 

courageoujly, like a man of courage. 

Adjectives of fimilitude are formed by adding 
LnT afa, Uj fa, or velh, to fubftantives, as 
tJT j-yx amber afa like ambergris, UTT 

w 

like mufk, Ua I like paradfe-, Uj Hite 

magick; (j^j like a rofe-bud, or 

like the moon. 

Some adjectives and adverbs are formed by 
nouns doubled with the letter I elif between 
them, as y-JUJ up to the brim, jmSjh from the 

beginning to the end, or [QyJ'UjJ' 

many-coloured. 

Example. 
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Q^bj_r (S^yro 

A garden, in which were the clcareft rivulets, 
an orchard in which the notes of the birds 
were melodious; the one was full of many- 
coloured tulips, the other full of fruits with 
various hues. 


The two firft lines of this tetraftich are in pure 
Arabick. 

The termination fam, as well as 
goon, denotes colour, as or rofe- 

colouredy emerald-coloured. 

From the compounds above mentioned, or 
any other adjedlives, compounded or limple, 
may be formed abftradt fubftantives by adding 
iS* as 

bajhfuly 
learnedf 
oL^n blacky 


bajhfulnefs^ 

learning, 

blacknefs. 


If the adjedlive end in » the abftradl is made 
by changing 5 into as new, 
novelty. 

Other abftradls arc made either by adding^l 
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to the third perfon of the paft tenfe, 

motion^ or by adding 
fjit to the centrafted participle, as rejt, 

qKijUmj praife^ temptation. 

The letter I elif added to fome adjedfives 
makes them abftradl nouns, as warm, 

warmth. 

Nouns denoting the place of any thing are 
formed by the terminations iftan, 

dan,^lj zar, ou gah, or ja, as 

negariftan * a gallery of piBures, 
behariftAn the manfion of the fpring. 
guliftan a bovver of rofes, 

(m(«A fhekerddn 7 

^ C o chest of fugar. 
or fliekeriftanj 


invnk)\}\iik.^ti a garden of hyacinths, 
jfii IheeriftAn the country of lions. 


* The five firft of thefe names are the titles of as many excel* 
lent books : the Beharlftan and GuUftan are poetical compofitions 
by Jami and Sadi; the Negarifian is a very entertaining mifcellany 
in profe and verfe ; and the Shekerdin is a raifcellaneous work in 
Arabick upon the hiftory of Egypt: as to the Sumbuliftkn, I have 
feen it quoted, but recollect neither the fubje£V, nor the name of 
its author. The Greeks fometimes gave thefe flowery titles to their 
books ; thus Pamphilus publifhed a treatife on different fubjefts, 
which he called AsiucJv^I^a.^^ «7n«*doa',- and Apoflolius com¬ 
piled an Tccvta^l^ o garden afrivkts, or a colle£tlon of 

proverbs and fen fences. 
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ginniMn fairyland. 
gulzar a bed of rofes» 

lalehzar a border of tulips. 

ibadctgah a place of worjhip, 
bifc khab jd the place of fleep, a bed. 

The learner mull remember, that when thefe 


compounds are ufed as diflindt fubftantives, the 
termination qI of the plural, and \j of the ob¬ 
lique cafe, muft be added to the end of them, as 


Sing., 

Nom. 

a girl ‘With fweet 

Plur. 

ObL j 

lips. 

Nom. 

' girls with fweet 


Obi. 

\ lips. 


The Perfian verbs are compounded either 
with nouns and adje(flives, or with prepofitions 
and other particles. The verbs chiefly ufed in 
the firft fort of compolition are to do, 

to bring, to have, to 

make, to order, to devour, 

to strike, to bear, to Jhav, ^ 

®*' to become, to come, 

to fee, to take, and tofind. The 

moft common of thefe is \^Ci^=a which is 
joined in all its inflexions to a multitude of 
Arabick gerunds or verbal nouns, as well as to 
Perflan adjectives and participles, as 
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ikrar kerden /o confefs. 
intizar kerden to expe^, 

^ y:^ ruju kerden to return. 
temam kerden to complete. 
por kerden to Jill. 

kerden to leave. 
kerden to rife (oriri). 

Thus Hafiz, 


c^!tXJ iktXJs 

v!>=^ '^y- 


[t is morning j hoy, Jill the cup with wine : the 
rolling heaven makes no delay, therefore 
hajlen. The fun of the wine rifes from the 
eaft of the cup: if thou feekeft the delights 
of mirth, leave thy fleep. 


hujum averden to affault. 
<3L; yfid averden to remember. 
ajeh dafliten to wonder. 
mazur dafhten to excufe. 


OoMCii. hefed berden to envy. 
«^U^I itikdd berden to believe^ 
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^ ghcmm khorden io grieve. 
OJL£=»^ feugend khorJen fs fwear. 
ruflien fakhten to enlighten. 
tef fakhten to tnoijien. 

<otjuJ I iltifdt numuden to esteem. 

(J ^medhufh gefliten to be af^ 
tonijhed. 

gemn^k gerdidcn to be 

affiiSied. 

tX^-V. pedee4 ^meden to appear. 

ihfan deeden to be benefited. 
perverifh yaften to be educated, 
kerar griftcn to be confrmed. 

The verbs and are very fre¬ 
quently ufed in compofition, as ojxj 

nareh 2eden to call aloud, ^^C>ycJS jS^ likr fer- 
muden to confder-, thus Gelaleddin Ruzbehdr, 


Cij o^jXJ yj tXyTs:'^ Ij 




While the nightingale lings thy praifes with a 
loud voice, I am all ear like the ftalk of the 
rofe-tree. 


and Hafiz, 
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uyu ^ 

Confider attentively; where is a rofe without a 
thorn? 

Some of the particles, with which verbs a»e 
compounded, are fignificant, and others redun¬ 
dant and ornamental, as 

j<A der ^meden to enter. 
der averden to carry in. 
der khaften to require* 
jti der yoften to underjland. 
ji her ameden to afcend. 
ji her gefhten to return* 
jj her asuden to rejl. 

JU baz dafhten to ‘with-hold. 
furud dmeden to defcend. 


Ivapes 




place. 


daihten to detain. 
fer ddden to banijh, to confine td ft 


In the prefent tenfe of a compound verb the 
particle is inferred between the two words 

of which it is compofed, as to Jill. 

Sing. ^ 

y4, thou Jillejl. 
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Plur. ^ we Jill. 

y>J 

th^y Jill' 

Sometimes the two words of which a verb is 
compounded are placed at a great diftance from 
each other, as 

Ijli^ u-iLXj L<ao 

L;U ‘ 


jii j ^ a/" 


“ O weftern breeze, fay thus to yon tender 
“ fawn, thou haft confined us to the hills and 
** defects.” 


$ 

where jOlOf ^ the preterite of t» 

conjine, rel6guer, is feparated by three words. 
The noun has a number of different fenfes, 
and is therefore the moft difficult word in the 
Perfian language; it fignifies the bead^ the top^ 
the point, the principal thing, the air, dejire, love, 
will, intention, &c. and fometimes its meaning 
is fo vague that it feems a mere expletive, 
though the Perfians undoubtedly feel its force. 

There are derivative verbs in Perfian, as in 
Hebrew and Arabick, which may be called 
caujals', they are formed from the tranfitive 
verbs by changing into and fome¬ 
times into as 

to jhine. and 

to cauj't to Jhine. 
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to arrht. to caufe to ar~ 

rive^ to bring* 

(jLmj JU iSj^ O' ''riJ^- 

0 ^1^ Jb O^Jj^ JJ^ CpJ 

O heaven! iring that mufky fawn back to 
Khoten j bring back that tall waving cyprefs 
t© its native garden. 


OF PERSIAN NUMBERS. 

The numerals and invariable parts of fpeech 
belong more properly to a vocabulary than to a 
grammar; but for the ufe of fuch as will take 
the trouble to learn them by heart, I will here 
fubjoin the moft common of them: 


1 

1 

yek 

one. 

r 


ji^ du 

two. 

r 

ZL 

At*4 feh 

three. 


o 

chehar 

four. 

o 

B 

penge 

Jive. 

H 

J 

Iheih 

Jix. 

V 

j 

Ooi^ heft 

/even. 

A 

z 

he(ht 

eight. 

1 

b 

aJ nuh 

nine. 


T 2 
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ft 


$4^ deh 

ten. 

M 

b 

jt^b y4zdeh 

eleven. 

IK 

Vs{ 

duazdeh 

twelve. 

ir 


£zdeh 

thirteen. 


cXj 

at^l^ chehaurdeh 

It) 

Aj 

2sc^'b panzedeh fifteen. 


Ji 

Hianzedeh fixteen. 

IV 


yOJt^ hefdeh 

feventeen. 

lA 

d' 

9cX^ hefhdeh 

eighteen. 

H 


5 <3^* nuzdeh 

nineteen. 

K' 


CIvmaj bccft 
• ♦ ♦ 

twenty. 

Kl 

LT 

tiXj <j>y**Kfubee^yektzvenfy-one. 

f"* 

J 

^fee 

tbitty. 


r 

chehel 

forty. 

0 » 

u 

glsr^- penj^ 

ffiy- 


cr 

fhefht 

fixty. 

v» 

£ 

OUoi^ heftdd 

feventy. 

A» 

V-J 

OU)^ kefhtad 

eighty. 

1 ' 


naved 

ninety. 

In 

** 

v-»» 

iXuj fad 

a hundrea. 

K" 


cXa^< 3 ddfad 

two hundred. 


(jii 

feefad 

three hundred. 

^fn 

cj 

cheharfad four hundred. 

en 


Ov^b panfad 

five hundred. 

»jn 

C 

fhcibfkcl 

fix hundred. 

Vm 

4 ^ 

heftfad 

feven hundred. 
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A' 

‘J' 

(mi 
I M M 


(juJ? cXaoXi^ hefhtfad hundred. 

\a cX>u 2 ^j nuhiad hundred, 

^ hezar thoufand. 

j\^ o<A deh hezar thovfand. 

^ fad hezar ahundredthoufand. 

or vi0 lac 


ORDINALS. 


nukhuft 

first. 

duum 

fecond. 

flutn 

third. 

cheharum 

fourth. 

penjum 

fiftk. 


All the other ordinals are formed in the fame 
manner, by adding ^ to the cardinal numbers. 

ADVERBS. 

iUmaj besiar much. endek Uu/e. 

♦ • ^ 

eenja here. I 4njd there. 



cXimL 




£ . 


O' 


If I could fend my foul to that place^ how tri¬ 
fling a prefent would it be ! 


Uss^l Jl ez eenja hence. 
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eensu hither, 

\z^ cuja where or whither. 

iJ' her cuja kc wherefoever, 

Qjj ^ beerun without. 

Vj\ ez 4nja thence. 

4nsu thither. 

Vj- ez cuja whence. 


OJJ 


iti derun 


^ within, 


or enderun 

£Uj JwJj t03j\jj 

The nightingales were warbling in the garden, 
and the fawns were fporting on the hills. 

* f ^ 

{ belcw. bala above, 

or <3^ forudJ 

^y. ^sS' 

That evil which comes from above is not eviL 
<3lcXi«lj bamdid 

js^ fehergah > in the morning. 

orfeher J 

jlxieUi fliamgah in the evening. 

(^<3 dee yejlerday. 
peifli before. 
eknun now. 
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{jj=^ chun ’lo&en. 

ferda to-morrow. 
fj*jj pes after. 

.ujT angah t6en. 

hemdndem direHly. 

herkez ever. 
henuz yet. 

Ij ta until. 

baree once. 

^ hem alfo. 

herkezneh never. 

jjTjl Oju bdd ez an afterward. 
hemeiflieh always. 


deigerbah again. 
neez even. 

The following fix adverbs are nearly fynony- 
mous, and fignify as, like, in the fame manner asi 

hemchu, 

cheneen, 

Asr'Uss* chenancheh, 

V V 

hemchun, 

hemchene^n, 
chenankeh. 


^cu where^ 

chend how many f 
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behri che on what account f 
^ chan how ? 


tiXljf eenek behold! 
megher perhaps. 

^ hem 


together. 


and ^ behem) 

ly^ chera wherefore f 

cheguneh how or what. 
QiU^cafli would! 

mebada leji by chance. 
lyAj tenha alone. 

CONJUNCTIONS, 
j u or va and. 
b ya or. 

^ hem, or ^ neez alfo, 

\^\ egher, or y gher if. 

eghercheh, gherchch though, 

Ul emma, leiken, Ju bel, AXJb 

belkeh but. 

herchend, herchendkeh 


although. 

benabereen therefore. 

aJf keh fnce. 

megher unlefs, 
pes then, moreover. 
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zera becaufe. 
juz except, 

PREPOSITIONS. 

Jl ez or J from, by, of, 
yw pes ajter. 

Aj beh, or be, joined to the 
U ba with. 

pehlevi near, 

(^1 ^ berai, bejehet for, 

C^VySfcJl ez jjehet,^^ ez heht on account 

«/• 

meian between, 

‘V forud beneath, 

yj zeber above, ' 

y\ aber, or y upon, 

peifh before, 
be without. 

der in. 

sui toward, 
yj ZQer under. 

iijj nazd near. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

eia, Igj! ayoha oh / 

or dereega alas I 

gT ah / 
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Thus in the tale of the merchant and the parrot 
by Gelaleddin Rumi, 


(S^ j 

jj tx^ Qlgj 

Alas! alas! that fo bright a moon fliould be 
hidden by the clouds ! 


(jUi fugan and efsus are likewife 

interjeftions that cxprefs grief: thus in a te- 
traflich by the fultan Togrul Ben Erflan, 




ycftcrday the prefence of my beloved delighted 
my foul; and to-day her abfence fills me 
with bilterncfs; alas ! that the hand of for¬ 
tune fhould write joy and grief alternately in 
the book of my life! 


This great hero and poet was the laft king of 
the Seljukian race : he was extremely fond ol 
Ferdufi’s poetry, and in the battle in which he 
loft his life, he was heard to repeat aloud the 
following verfes from the Shahnama: 


Ojj Lc ^ 
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J^.j^ 

When the duft arofe from the approaching 
army, the cheeks of our heroes turned pale ; 
but I raifed my battle-ax, and with a iingle 
ftroke opened a paflage for my troops: my 
fteed raged like a furious elephant, and the 
plain was agitated like the waves of the Nile:. 





* Thefe lines are quoted by d’Herbelot, p. IO29, but they are 
RTitten differently in my tnanufcript of Ferdufi, «hi«b 1 bare bere 
followed. 
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OF THE PERSIAN SYNTAX. 

The C'''nfl:ru<fIion of the Perfian tongue is 
■very eafy, and may be reduced to a fe'v rules, 
moft of which it has in common with other 
languages. The nominative is ufualiy placed 
before the verb, with which it agrees in number 
and perfon, as in this pious fcntence of a Per- 
fian phiJoiopher, 

c;.^**^* J 

^^4;^ BcX«t ^ tXifO 

Cij:L jl ji v5^ ^ 

* 

Wherefore art thou com-; ? if thou art come to 
learn the fcience of ancient and modern 
times, thou haif not taken the right path: 
doth not the Creator of all things know all 
things ? and if thou art come to feek him, 
know that wheie thou firft wajl Jixed, there 
he was prejent. 

yet it is ren arkable, that many Arabick plurak 
are co/ilidered in Perfian as nouns of the fingu- 



* See Uie Bibliotheqne Orientate, p, gsO. 
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tar ’number, and agree as fuch with verbs and 
adjedives, as 

C^tA J^i ^jcXcTjl 

^ L.e CuLcite 

By the approach of fpring, and the return of 
December, the leaves of our life are conti¬ 
nually folded. 

where the plural of a go¬ 
verns in the lingular. 

There is another ftrange irregularity in the 
Perfian lyntax ; the cardinal numbers are ufuaily 
joined to nouns and verbs in the lingular,^ as 
a tboufand and one days. 

ooL^ ^'^^***J 

cXjI ^ 

If the gale fliall waft the fragrance of thy locks 
over the tomb of Hatiz, a hundred tbw^and 
flowers zvill Jpring from the earth that hides 
his corfe. 


Thefe idioms, however, are by no n^ns na¬ 
tural to the Perfian, but feem borrowed from 
the Arabs, who fay, aW ^ 'SX^ v—iJ I a thoufarfl 
and one nights. In Arabick too a noun of the 
plural number, if it fignify a thing without life, 
requires a verb in the fingular^ and that of the 
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feminine gender, for the Arabick verbs have 
diftin^ genders like nouns, as 

The rivers murmured, and the branches were 
bent to adore their Maker. 

Their cups overflowed with wine, and my eyes 
with tears. 


Moft aftive verbs require the oblique cafe in 
^ after them, as 

If that fair damfel of Shiraz would accept my 
heart, I would give for the black mole on her 
cheek the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara. 


It has before been obferved (fee page 201) 
that the is omitted if the noun be indefinite 
or general, fiH a cuf ; but that it is 

inferted, if the thing be particular and limited, 
filled the cup ; examples of this 


occur in almoft every page. 

All nouns or verbs by which any profit or ac- 
quifition is implied govern the oblique cafe, as 


I *^yii* bsfc 

b^. ^ fit b^ 
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Yes! whenever the fun appears, what advan¬ 
tage can there be to * Soha, but his being 
hidden ? 

The following remark relates to the pofition 
rather than to the fyntax: in a period of two or 
more members, each of which might end with 
an auxiliary verb, the firft of them commonly 
contains the verb, which is underftood in the 
reft, as 


OJ^ J 


The difadvantages of hafte are many, and the 
advantages of patience and deliberation (are) 
innumerable. 

The adjedlive is placed after its fubftantive, 
and the governing noun is prefixed to that 
which it governs, as ^ beautiful 

facet of a rofe ; but if this 

order be inverted a compound adjedive is 
formed, as fair faced, rqfe- 

fcented, 

Conjundtions which exprefs conjedlure, con¬ 
dition, will, motive, &c. require the conjunct¬ 
ive, O' potential mood, as 


• Soha is the Anbick name for a very linali and obfeare liar iq 
hi. t-r.ftellatio; of tee Great Bear. 
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^ cXjmIj I—^OIaO 


{Sjy^ y ^ 
Jjj;^ ^ -L? 


^ I had known that thy abfence would have 
been fo forrowful and afflifling, I would not 
have departed from thee a Angle day; I would 
not have left thee a Angle moment. 


PrepoAtions and interjedlions are Axed t» 
nouns in the nominative cafe, as 




s ^ ^ 

aJ aJ14j1^3 jCi ^ aJL^ I 


I have heard that two doves lived together in 
one neft, a'hd whifpcred their fecrets in one 
ehamher ; the duft of jcaloufy had never ful- 
lied their minds, and the anguifh of misfor¬ 
tune had never pierced their hearts. 


* y^yj i» an Arabick word fignifying a turn, a ckange, « 
vatch, excubis; bonce 0\J^ in Perfian, and 
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The fpider holds the veil in the palace of Caefar j 
the 0\vl ftands fentinel on the watch-tower of 
Afrafiab. 

Thefe are the principal rules that I have col- 
ledled for the Perfian language; but rules alone 
will avail but little, uiilefs the learner will ex- 
fcmplify them in his own refearches: the Only 
office of a grammarian is to open the mine of 
literature, but they who wiffi to poflefs the 
gems muft endeavour to find them by their own. 
labours. 


in Turkifli, fignify to relieve the guards hy the founds 
of drums and trumpets. This office is given by the poet to the owl, 
as that of chamberlain is elegantly affigned to the 

fpider. Some copies have inftead of which 

reading would make very good fenfe, but deftroys the-beauty of ths 
alluhon. 
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A PERSIAN FABLE* 

The Gardener and the Nightingale. 

Ouilti (^_5cW ^ 

^j\ ^UmJ^ J! y^p ^\l^y ^ 

j JlAXcl ^i-^‘ qI (S[^ 

I ^ ■ I • 

JaO^ Iy la*. A<«'-yi^ 


L5^’ 






<jj3;xXSb 

Oo*.!^ yjP*tJaS. 

yojLy j 

zjs^ ^Ui Jl jj\j\j»* j 

(^yL e)jlj ^IvXc 

J C^ oJ/i-V*' J 

JliT (^JU V«»^wi» C 

^5Xi£i» CK^ 
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A literal tranjlation of the foregoing Fable, 

The gardener and the NIGHT¬ 
INGALE. 

It is related that a hulbandman had a fvveet 
and pleafant orchard, and a garden more frefli 
than the bower of Irem. The air of it gave 
mildnefs to the gales of the fpring, and the 
(cent of its herbs that refrefhed the fpirits, con¬ 
veyed perfume to the very foul. 

VERSES. 

A bower like the garden of youth, a bed of 
rofes bathed in the waters of life, the notes 
of its nightingales raifing delight j its fragrant 
gale fliedding perfume. 

And in one corner of his garden there was a 
rofe bulh frelher than the flirub of delire, and 
more lofty than the bi anch of the tree of mirth. 
Every morning on the top of the rofe bulh the 
rofe blolTomed, coloured like the cheek of 
heart-alluring damfels with gentle minds, and 
the face of lily-bofomed maids fcented like jef- 
famine. The gardener began to Ihow an ex¬ 
treme fondnefs for thefe excellent rofes, and 
faid, 
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Oou 


Jb A^=s dc^ ^!tX^ ^ji 

i^jjT ^ <oLxi jt^ lj\y 0-^4^ 
Ciitilx ^ (Sj^J 
iSj^ tX^ 

oJ^ zj^j tX^L« c}^= A**T=^ 

Ijj! _;l^3i;J 


Ci\AJ 


(3^^^ A^t~> (3'<jX> 
O^jIAi VJSvmO _^l y/*** 

sOJsUjv^ ^Jo 

sci; Uj!y<aAo! CXm^cXj 

~J^^' J 

iUi j 

e!/^ 

-l?-^ 
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A DISTICH. 

I know not what the rofe fays under his lips, 
that he brings back the helplefs nightingales 
with their mournful notes. 

One day the gardener according to his efta- 
blilhed cuftom went to view the rofes; he faw 
a plaintive nightingale, who was rubbing his 
head on the leaves of the rofes, and was tearing 
afunder with his fharp bill that volume adorned 
with gold. 

A DISTICH. 

The nightingale, if he fee the rofe, becomes 
intoxicated; he lets go from his hand the 
reins of prudence. 

The gardener viewing the fcattered condition 
of the rofe-leaves, tore with the hand of con- 
fufion the collar of patience, and rent the mantle 
of his heart with the piercing thorn of uneafi- 
nefs. The next day he found the fame adfion 
repeated, and the flames of wrath occafioncd by 
the lofs of his rofes 

AN HEMISTICH. 

added another fear to the fear which he had 
before. 

The third day, by the motion of the nightin¬ 
gale’s bill. 
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J <-^ 

o^ J’ (Sj^^ 

J vilgJ (^J vlf jO »tX^T O^JiXJ 

(^(c.X-y_^0 ajIcXj 

jL) C_s^^ tJ-iJ^ c:ckUw (j*-^-o=:^ 

v-^ei^ a::^ oJi£^ 

**. $ 

OlyXj m<Ly^ 

1*0 0\>*JJf AjlAwgl 

CX^- oU~^U^I/=l ly^ 

jl 1^ sO^if'^ L5^ ,/^* 

ooLT^ ^jUi^o *o o^i* ^^^AywoJI L« 

gO^I jb cX^. (^;^U^b Ot^Uy^ 

A-J^ L^ OJjjJ vobixle (JyC 

jy^f* tilyj j j sOJU jbO J? 

^ ^ by* AiSi^y^_jo 8 cXm 

ti^O ^ gtXA^A^ ^;l^:s^ c^O 
^b aaAj^jO (cXam^ 
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AN HEMISTICH. 

the rofes were plundered, and the thorns only 
remained. 

Then the refentment caufed by the nightingale 
broke out in the breaft of the gardener, he fet 
a deceitful fpringe in his way, and having 
caught him with the bait of treachery, he con¬ 
fined him in the prifon of a cage. The dif* 
heartened nightingale opened his mouth, like a 
parrot, and faid. Oh, Sir, for what caufe haft 
thou imprifoned me ? for what reafon haft thou 
refolved to diftrefs me ? if thou formeft the de¬ 
fire of hearing my fongs, my own neft is in thy 
garden, where in the morning thy bower (hall 
be the houfe of my mufick j but if thou haft 
another idea, inform me of what thou haft in 
thy mind (an Arabick phrafe). 

The gardener faid, Doft thou not know how 
thou haft fpoiled my fortune, and how often 
thou haft diftrefled me with the lofs of my fa¬ 
vorite rofe? it is right that thy acSbion Ihould be 
requited, and that thou being feparated from thy 
friends and family, and fecluded from all joy 
and diverfions, fhouldft mourn in the corner of 
a prifon; whilft I, afflidted with the anguilh of 
feparation from my darling flowers, weep in the 
cottage of care. 
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OvU JU, 

'-Xilff Lc oj^ 

^ {J-jjl U^oLT J^Jj 

O^ij-® a/" 

^jj O^ijpL C^JU oA^ 


» 

iSjJJ 90 Ji^Jes» 

(J*<Iai^ V^Jis,^ (^(X> ^ AJ 

tX;^ (jiXJ I Ou^ 6B=3 ^ 

(jixiljJ 


^LT" Jo ^ ^1 

^ (^’4j JA 1;(J^4 

^*S=7a^ (^(S^ Ij OoiXj ^ 

Cp” ^Ij^Cp ^1 '(^Uj^^f 

^ y^j A^ O A tXjU 

o\>*j| ajUs I BciU>**j( 

<^L^ l;J^ ^T ^{Ji^S Cy^ 

* * c:^Li cKA 
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A DISTICH OF HAFIZ. 

Mourn, O nightingale! if with me thou rcr 
gretteft the lofs of thy friend, for we are two 
mournful lovers, and our employment is 
weeping. 

The nightingale faid. Depart from that refolu- 
tion, and confider, that if I am imprifoned for 
fuch an offence as tearing a rofe, whii will be 
thy punilhment if thou teareft a heart afunder? 

VERSES. 

He that formed the Iky by exa6l meafure, 
knows the right rewards for good and evil; 
whoever does well, good will come to him ; 
and if he does ill, evil will attend him. 

This difcourfe taking effedt upon the heart 
of the gardener, he fet the nightingale at li¬ 
berty. The bird tuned his voice in his free 
Rate, and faid. Since thou half done me this fer- 
vice according to the fentence (in the Alcoran), 
Is there any recompenfe for benefits, but bene- 
hts? it is neceffary to reward thee for it. Know, 
that under the tree where thou ftandeft there is 
a coffer full of gold j take it, and fpend it to 
fupply thy wants. 

The gardener fearched the place, and found 
the words of the nightingale to be true; he then 
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\UJ 

ui”!**. yij jO ^lt> ^ 

iS' (ImmJIcXJ ( 

j^ycs}\ <JJa^ jtXiUl It^l 

t 

}/CJjf^ iOjC^ oJj JjjJ (^T C^L^ai" 

J AJ ^ tXiU ^ 

OJLuj 
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faid, O nightingale! what a wonder It is, that 
thou couldil fee the coffer of gold beneath the 
earth, and not difcover the fpringe upon the 
ground! 

The nightingale faid, Doft thou not know 
that (an Arabick fentence) when fate defeends, 
caution is vain ? 

AN HEMISTICH. 

It is impoffible to contend with fate. 

When the decrees of heaven are fulfilled, no 
light remains to the eye of underftanding, and 
neither prudence nor wifdom bring any advan¬ 
tage. 
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OF VERSIFICATION. 

The modern Perfians borrowed their poetical 
meafures from the Arabs : they are too various 
and complicated to be fully explained in this 
grammar; but when the learner can read the 
Perfian poetry with tolerable eafe, he may re¬ 
ceive further information from a treatife writ¬ 
ten profefledly upon verfification by 
Vahidi, who was himfelf no contemptible poet. 

There are nineteen forts of metre which are 
ufed by the Perfians, but the moft common of 

them are^’:^ iambick meafure,^^'^ 

or the trochaick meafure, and a 

metre that confifts chie'iy of thofe compounded 
feet which the ancients called ’£irircjr»f, and 
which are compofed of iambick feet and fpon- 
dees alternately, as amaiores pusllarum. In ly- 
rick poetry thefe verfes are generally of twelve 
or fixteen fyllables, as 

aSU »j^ 
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Bebul na J kakher j seba 2 an tur | re 
bucfhayed 

Zi jadi zul j fi mufhkinefh | chi tab uftad | 
u der dllha. 

When the zephyr difperfes the fragrance of 
thofe mufky locks, what ardent delire in*- 
flames the hearts of thy admirers ! 

They fometimes conlift of fourteen fyllables in 

this form, 

as 

tilti 43J0 cJjii cioloJcL. l>* 

Ta ghunche j ekhendanet j devlet be | ke 
khahed dad 

AI Ihakhi j gull rana j ez behri | ke miruyl 


Ah ! to whom will the fmiling rofe bud of thy 
lips give delight? O fweet branch of a tender 
plant! for whofenfe doH thou grow? 

or in this. 


V 
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Gofliem hS | me ber kuli ] ney u nagma | ti 
chengueft 

Chefhmem he | me her lali | to u gherde | 
fhi jamefl 

My car is continually intent upon the melody of 
the pipe, and the foft notes of the lute: my 
eye is continually fixed upon thy rubied lip, 
and the circling cup. 

This kind of meafure is not unlike that which 
Sappho ufes in thofe elegant lines quoted by 
Hephcftion, 

jw-artf, «uVei tvvafjLixt xfsxsjv rsv lo-ht 
Iloflw Sx^iera. mouhf ^paSivxv $l ’Afpohrxr. 

inrhlch he fcans thus, 

FAzncftoe pM | rsf, ouVoi Sv | yaiiou xpEKnv | roy May 
n»Sa> ict/ut I «ra vatSof J fiyxy S', ’A | (p^oSiTxy. 

Other lyrick verfes contain thirteen fyllables in 
this form, 

as 

J a£=s 

Seba be teh j neln peer j i raelforofh | amed 
Ke musTml | tarbu el£h j u nazu nofli J amed 

The zephyr comes to congratulate the old 
keeper of the banquet-hQufe, that the feafon 
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of mirth, joy, wantonnefs, and wine is 
coming. 

or, 

as 

^ J 0^£?inJ 

Seba belutf J bogou an j garali ra | nara 
Ke scr becouh j va byaban j to dadel | mara 

This couplet has been tranflated in another part 
of the grammar. See p. 274 . 

The Pcrfians fometimes ufe a meafure con- 
fifting of trochees and fpondees alternately, like 
thefe verfes of Catullus and Ariftophanes, 

Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, quique amavit 
eras amet. 

*Or«f ^fMiy Ttts 'A9^yas j5»wy. 

thus Hafiz, 

Aber 4zari ber 4med badi neuruzi vazeed 

The vernal clouds appear, the gales of the 
pleafant feafon breathe. 

But the moft common Perfian verfe contains 
eleven fyllablcs, as 
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Chunkeh gul reft va guliftan derguzeiht 
Nefhenvi zan pes zebulbul ferguzefht 


When the rofes wither, and the bower lofes its 
fweetnefs, you have no longer the tale of the 
nightingale. 

In this laft meafure are written all the great 
Perfian poems, whether upon heroicfc or moral 
fubjedls, as the works of Ferdufi, and of Jdmi, 
the Boftan of Sadi, and the Mefnavi of the ex- * 
cellent Geldleddin. This fort of verfe anfwers 
to our dtanmon hcroick rhyme, which was 
brought to fo high a degree of perfedlion by 
Pope, and which the Englifti poets will do well 
•to retain, inftead of adopting the lefs bannonious 
meafures of other nations. 

I have dwelt the longer upon the different 
forts of verfe ufed in Perlia, becaufe there are 
few books or even common letters written in 
the Periian language, which are not interlperfed 
with fragments of poetry; and becaufe all the 
Perfian verfes muft be read according to the 
paufes of fcanfion: thus the following elegant 
couplet quoted by Meninlki, 
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muft be pronounced, 

Tebader che j ne her taree | buved zulfee j 
tera fad cheen 

Ke fazee ber j gulce furee | zefiinibul pu j 
de cheen ber cheen 


with a ftrong accent upon every fourth fyllable; 
and it may here be obicrved, that the Perfians, 
like the French, ufualJy accent the laft fyllables 
of their words. 

As to their profody, nothing can be more e.^fy 
and limple; their vowels f eiif,j van, and ^ 
ya are long by nature; the points, which they 
commonly fupprefs, are naturally fliort; and 
every Ihort fyllable that ends with a confonant 
is long by pofitionj as Sb iraz, 

sumbul, dehan, semen ; but the 

Perfians, like other poets, have majiy licences; 
they often add a fhort vowel which does not 
properly belong to the word, as in the firft ode 
of Hafiz, 

<3Us I ve I aftadu mufiikllha, 
and U cXaJI^ danendi hall mi. 


They alfo Ihorten fome long fyllables at plea- 
fure by omitting the vowels I elif, • vau, and 
vcL, m. X 
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ya; thus beerun, which is a fix)ndce, 

becomes an iambick foot when it is written 
berun: in the fame manner is ufed 
forand for The omiffion 


of ! olif is more common; fo ^ is put for gl^i, 
and for ^jUoI, as in this beautiful 

couplet. 




^ Jl ^ C_5^ 


“ Call for wine, and fcatter flowers around; 
“ u hat favour canft thou expfedl from for- 
“ tune r” fo fpake the rofe this morning; O 
nightingale! what fayeft thou to her maxim ? 


lii which lines is ufed for 



morning. 


I fliall clofe this fe<3;ion with fome examples 
of Perfian verfes from the or hemijticbt 

to the or ode, which differs from the 

or elegy in nothing but the number of the dif- 
tichs, of which the ode feldom contains fewer 
than five, and the elegy feldom fewer than 
twenty. I fliall not fet down thefe examples 
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at random, but fhall feled fuch as are remark¬ 
able for beauty of fentiment or delicacy of cx- 
preflion. 




AN HEMISTICH. 


A^r-3 cXajCS'* 

He that plants thorns will not gather rofes. 


A DISTICH. 





iSjJ 

OJ=^ 


The caravan is departed, and thou flcepefl: j the 
defert lies before thee j whither wilt thou 
go ? of whom wilt thou alk the way ? what 
wilt thou do? how wilt thou exift? 


a tetrastich. 

JJ 

X z ' 
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At the time that the dawn appears, doft thou 
know for what reafon the bird of the morning 
complains ? He fays, that it is fliown in the 
mirror of the day, that a whole night of thy 
life is paffcd, while thou art loft in indolence. 


Another. 


J^k 

(Jobu o<^jT 


13 oft thou defire to be free from forrow and 
pain ? hear a maxim more valuable than a 
precious gem: Defpife not thine enemy, 
though he be diftrefled; and truft not thy 
friend, if he be proud and malevolent. 


In all the Perfian elegies and odes the two 
firft hemiftichs have the fame rhyme, which is 
continued through the whole poem at the end 
ot every diftich. A (hort piece of poetry, in 
v\ hich the two firft lines do not rhyme together, 
IS called AxLj? a fragment ; as this elegant fable 
of Sadi on the advantages of good company: 
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Ij ^ US' ^/^xS' 

c3'-^ (^,^^ LCi^zaJ 

•yJ’ <J^ 

1.*^ aJ A 


One day, as I was in the bath, a friend of mine 
put into my hand a piece of fcented clay*. 
I took it, and faid to it, “ Art thou mulk ot 
** ambergris? for I am charmed with thy de- 
“ lightful fcent.” It anfwered, “ I was a 
defpicable piece of clayj but I was fome 
“ time in the company of the rofe; the 
“ fweet quality of my companion was com- 
“ municated to me j otherwife I fhould have 
** been only a piece of earth, as I appear 
“ to be.’' 


When both lines of each couplet rhyme to¬ 
gether through a whole compofition, it. is called 
vLiLo as in the following examples : 


^ Oajsw! 

* khoflibui, a kind of unSiuom dm/. 


which the Perfians perfume with effence of rofef, and ufe in the 
baths inilead of foap. 
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sie 




Such is the nature of inconftant fortune, neither 
her mildnefs nor her violence are of long 
duration: fhe exalts no one whom fhe does not 
at laft opprefs j for fhe is light in her affect¬ 
ion, but ihoft harfh in her hatred. 


(jjr Ciolj ^ OIcXj 

^ ^ Olci 

The happy * Feridun was not an angel; he 
was not formed of mufk or ambergris. He 
gained his reputation by juflice and liberality: 
be thou juft and liberal, and thou wilt be a 
Feridun. 


■* An ancient king of Perfia, highly celebrated for his eminent 
Tirtucs. The learned and excellent d’HerWot has made a n/iftake 
in his tranflation of thefe lines (fee the article Farrakh in his Bib- 

W 

liothe-jue Orientale) for not recollefling the fenfe of ^^ happy, 

be made a proper name of it, and tells us that Farrakli was a man 
whom the Perfians conlider as a perfeft model of juflice and mag- 
nanimity. 
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»* ' * u» 

0\>m<A (j" ^^^cX.c I 
. ^_Xs^ (^ I ^OJiy' ItALye 

Kiy"^ ^'i. *«-^'^*>>**^ ^ ^I'-X^Luj 

oS/^ 

j <AI<A ^ A-J^^^^cXjc.Xaam 

Jlk. (^ ( ^1 ^ i jl i ^ 0.oc\^ 


_^lj tXLJ^ A^sa 


There was an afFeftionate and amiable youth, 
who was betrothed to a beautiful girl. I 
have read, that as they were failing in the 
great fea, they fell together into a whirlpool. 
When a mariner went to the young man that 
he might catch his hand, and fave him from 
perifliing in that unhappy juncture; he called 
aloud, and pointed to his miftrefs from the 
midft of the wavesj “ Leave me, and take 
“ the hand of my beloved.” The whole 
world admired him for that fpeech; and 
when he was expiring he was heard to fay; 
“ Learn not the tale of love from that wretch 
who forgets his beloved in the hour of 
danger.” 
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Thefe examples will, I hope, be fufficient to 
undeceive thofe who think that the Afiatick 
poetry confifts merely in lofty figures and flowery 
defcriptions. There is fcarce a leflbn of mora¬ 
lity or a tender fentiment in any European lan¬ 
guage, to which a parallel may not be brought 
from the poets of Alia. The verfes of eleven 
fyllables, which arc ufed in the great Perfian 
poems, always rhyme together in couplets. It 
is unnecefTary in this feilion to give an example 
of the Perfian ocX>c«2j or elegy^ as it differs only 
in its length from the or ode, except that 

the CalTideh often turns upon lofty fubjedts, and 
the Gazal comprifes for the moft part the praifes 
of love and merriment, like the lighter odes 
of Horace and Anacreon. The mofl: elegant 
compofers of thefe odes are Jami and 

liibi.. Hafiz, each of whom has left an ample 
collcdlion of his Ijrick poems. I may confi¬ 
dently affirm that few odes of the Greeks or 
Romans upon fimilar fubjcdls are more finely 
poliflted than the fongs of thefe Perfian poets; 
they want only a reader that can fee them in 
their original drcfs, and feel their beauties with- 
put the dii'aclvantage of a tranflation, I fhall 
tranfcribe the firfl: ode of Hafiz that offers itfelf, 
out of near three hundred that I have para- 
phrafed: w hen the learner is able to underftand 
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the images and allufiohs In the Perfian poems, 
he will fee a reafon in every line why they can¬ 
not be tranflated literally into any European 
language. 


O^Uj oiilj 

cXmjLm ^ ^ 

cXisnLo tXj^ ^ ^ 

^IcXj.X/^ L> 

w cw 

Lcl <3^ 

cXiUJ ^j=Lyb 

C^C^AJ 

c^^LaJ j\SJj (ji^ 

VJ 

lajl^ OJu 

cXi^Ly (^yiL. j! 


The rofe is not fweet without the cheek of mj 
beloved; the fpring is not fweet without 
wine. 


The borders of the bower, and the walks of the. 
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garden, are not pleafant without the notes of 
the nightingale. 

The motion of the dancing cyprefs and of the 
waving flowers is not agreeable without a 
miftrefs whofe cheeks are like tulips. 

The prefence of a damfel with fweet lips and a 
rofy complexion is npt delightful without 
kifles and dalliance. 

The rofe-garden and the wine are fweet, but 
they are not really charming without the 
company of my beloved. 

All the pictures that the hand of art can devilc 
are not agreeable without the brighter hues 
of a beautiful girl. 

Thy life, O Hafiz, is a trifling piece of money, 
it is not valuable enough to be thrown away 
at our feafl. 

The lafl: diftich alludes to the Afiatick cuftom 
of throwing money among the guefts at a bridal 
feaft, or upon any other extraordinary occa- 
fion: tl:e Perfians call this money^Uu nisar, 
and him who collefts it nisar cheen. 

I lhall conclude this gramnlar with a tranfla- 
tion of the ode quoted in the fedtion upon the 
Perfian letters; fee p. I96. 
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If that lovely maid of Shiraz would accept my 
heart, I would give for the mole on her cheek 
the cities of Samarcand and Bokhara. 

Boy, bring me the wine that remains, for thou 
wilt not find in paradife the fweet banks of 
our Rocnabad, or the rofy bowers of our 
Mofella. 

Alas! thefe wanton nvmphs, thefe fair deceivers, 
whofe beauty raifcs a tumult in our city, rob 
my heart of reft and patience, like the Turks 
that are feizing their plunder. 

Yet the charms of our darlings have no need of 
our imperfcft love j what occafion has a face 
naturally lovely for perfumes, paint, and ar¬ 
tificial ornaments ? 

Talk to me of the fingers, and of wine, and 
feek not to difclofe the fecrets of futurity; 
for no one, however wife, ever has difeovered, 
or ever will difeover them. 

I can ealily conceive how the inchanting beau¬ 
ties of Jofeph affciftcd Zoleikha fo deeply, 
that her love tore the veil of her chaftity. 

Atteu:!, O my foul!, to prude;it Counfels; for 
youths of a good difpofition love the advice 
of the aged better than their own fouls. 
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Thou haft fpoken ill of me; yet I am not of¬ 
fended; may Heaven forgive thee! thou haft 
fpoken well: but do hitter words become a 
lip like a ruby, which ought to fhed nothing 
but fweetnefs? 

O Hafiz! when thou compofeft verfes, thou 
feemeft to make a firing of pearls; come, 
ling them fweetly: for Heaven feems to have 
Ihed on thy poetry the clearncfs and beauty 
of the Pleiads. 

The wildnefs and fimplicity of this Perfian 
foiig pleafed me fo much, that I have attempted 
to tranflite it in verfe: the reader will excufe 
the fingularity of the meafure which I have 
ufed, if he confiders the difficulty of bringing 
fo many eaftern proper names into our ftanzas. 

i have endeavoured, as far as I was able, to 
give my tranflation the eafy turn of the origi¬ 
nal; and I have, as nearly as poffible, imitated 
the cadence and accent of the Perfian meafure; 
from v/hich every reader, who underftands mu- 
lick, will perceive that the Afiatick numbers 
are capable of as regular a melody as any air in 
Metaftafio, 


A PERSIAN SONG. 

Sweet maid, if thou wouldft charm my fight, 
And bid thefe arms thy neck infold ; 
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That rofy cheek, that lily hand 
Would give thy poet more delight 
Than all Bokhara’s vaunted gold. 

Than all the gems of Saniarcand. 

Boy, let yon ♦ liquid ruby flow. 

And bid thy penfive heart be glad, 

Whate’er the frowning zealots fay: 

Tell them their Eden cannot fliow 
A ftream fo clear as Rocnabad, 

A bow’r fo fweet as Mofellay. 

Oh! when thcfe fair, perfidious maids, 
Whofc eyes our fecret haunts infeft, 

Their dear deftrudive charms difplay, 

Each glance my tender breaft invades. 

And robs my wounded foul of reft. 

As Tartars feize their deftin’d prey. 

In vain with love our bofoms glow; 

Can all our tears, can all our fighs 
New luftre to thofe charms impart? 

Can cheeks where living rofes blow, 

Where nature fpreads her richeft dies. 
Require the borrow’d glofs of art ? 

Speak not of fate—ah! change the theme. 
And talk of odours, talk of wine, 

* JjJ a melted ruby U a common periphraiis fo{ 

wine in the Perfian poetry. See Hafiz, ode 22. 
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Talk of the flow’rs that round us bloom: 
*Ti 3 all a cloud, ’tis all a dream; 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine. 
Nor hope to pierce the facred gloom. 

Beauty has fuch refiftlefs pow’r. 

That ev’n the chafte Egyptian dame* 
Sigh’d for the blooming Hebrew boy: 

For her how fatal was the hour, 

When to the banks of Nilus came 
*{■ A youth fo lovely and fo coy! 

But ah ! fweet maid, my counfel hear; 
(Youth fhould attend, when thofe advife 
Whom long experience renders fage). 
While mufick charms the ravifh’d car. 
While fparkling cups delight our eyes. 

Be gay; and fcorn the frowns of age. 

What cruel anfwer have I heard! 

And yet, by heav’n, I love thee ftill: 

Can aught be cruel from thy lip? 

Yet fay, how fell that bitter word 
From lips which ftruams of fweetnefs fill. 
Which nought but drops of honey fiy? 

Go boldly forth, my fimple lay, 

Whofe accents flow with artlefs eafe. 


* Z >k'iSiha, Potiphar’i wile, 
t Jolepb, called by Poifians and Arabians Jufuf. 
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Like orient pearls at random ftrung; 

Thy notes are fweet, the damfels fay. 

But, oh, far fweeter, if they pleafe 

The nymph for whom thefe notes are fung ? 


'\ 


END OF THE GRAMMAR. 
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Great. 0:f. 



The feleSl chronick,'-^\i\^ work is an e:^cellent 
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hiftoiy of Perfia, and has been tranflated into 
Arabick and Turkifli. OxJ". 


A fliort hiftory of Perfia, in one volume, by 
Khandemir, a learned and agreeable writer. 
Oxf. 

Tie heart of hif cries.—K copious hiftory of the 
Perfian empire, written in the middle of the 
fixteenth century by Abdallatif, a native of 
Cazvin. 

The book of viStory ,—A hiftory of the life of 
Timur, commonly called Tamerlane, written 
in a moft beautiful and elegant ftyle. 


obsN ^ ^ * f 1 9 






An account of the lives of the Perfian poets, by 
Devletftiah of Samarcand. Par, 




The hiftory of the life of Nader Shah, king of 
Perfia, written by Mirza Mahadi, and tran- 
ilated into French by the author of this 
grammar. 
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POETRY. 

^ A>«Ij oIm 

Shah Namch. A collection of hcroick poems 
on the ancient hiftories of Perlia, by Ferdufi. 
See the Trcatife on Oriental Poetry, in Vol. 
Vlir. Oxf. Prh. 

The works of Khakani, ^ fublime and fpiritea 
poet. Oxf, Priv. 

The odes of Hafiz; fee the treatife aboyp-men- 
tloned. Lond. Oxf. Par. Priv. 

The works of Sadi; containing or tbe 

bed of rojesy or the garden, and 

cjLxjX* or the rays of light. The two firft 
of thefe excellent books are very common ; 
but I have not feen thelaft: they are all upon 
moral fubje£ls, and are written with all the 
elegance of the Perfian language, Oxf 

The works of Ahli; containing, 

lawful magkk, a poem, 
y z 
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aJIj jjj fa/>er and the mothy a poem. 

OuUij a book of ehgies. 

u^LJ 


r 


a book of ode 

ci>LsA^=s 


The works of Jami; containing, among others, 
aLjJLw the chain of gold, a poem in 
three books. 

jJLmjI j Selman and Abfal, a tale. 

^ucU_;OJLX1i the life of Alexander. 

the loves of Jofeph and Zu~ 
leica, a very beautiful poem. 

j L_ 5 ^ boves of Leila and Megenun. 

^ <^°bledlion of odes, 
the manfon of the fpring. 

AAs:'’ the gift of the noble. 

the manners of the jujl. Oxf. 

A book of elegant odes, by Mir Chofru. Oxf 


(Sj^ 

A poetical work called Mefnavi, upon feveral 
fubjefts, of religion, hiftory, morality, and 
politicks; compofed by Gelaleddin, furnamed 
Rumi.—This poem is greatly admired in 
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Perfia, and it really deferves admiration. Oxf. 
Prtv. 


The poems of Anvari, which are quoted by 
Sadi in his Guliftan, and ^re much efteerjied 
in the Eaft. 

^UaJ 

The works of Nezamij containing fix poems; 

tie fee rets of lovers, 

tbe feven faces. 

^ ^ Shirin, 

the life of Alexander, 

^ jL«7<3 and Megenuny a tale. 

jl^^l the treafure of fecrets. Land, 

Prim. 

Pendnama, a book of moral fentences, not 
unlike thofe of Theogenis in Greek, by 

IcXj j Ferideddin Attar, 'Land. 

Orf, ^ 

The works of Catebi, containing five poems: 

the junSlton of two feas. 


I 




•> 
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Ujb sO the ten chapters, 
v,Juj,5 : j beauty and love. 

^ the conqueror and triumpher, 
j the loves 'of Bahuram and 
Gulendum. 

There are many more hiftorics and poems 
written in Ferlian ; but thofe above-mentioned 
are tne m .ft celebrated in Afia, The poets of 
the fecond clafs were Roudcki, who 

tranflated Pilpai's febles into verfe; 

Reihtdi, who wrote an art of poetry called 

the ifichantedgardensi 

Ahmedi, who compofed an heroick poem on 
the adlions of Tamerlane; not to mention a 
great number of elegiack and lyrick poets, who 
are very little known in Europe* 


PHILOSOPHY, 

The light of Soleil or Canopus.—A very ele» 
gant paraphrafe of Pilpai’s tales and fables, by 
Calhefi. Oxf. 

The touchftone of learning; a more fimple 
tranllation of Pilpai, by Abu Fazl. Oof. 
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The Perfian tales of a thouland and one days, 
tranflated into French by Petit de la Croix, 

Negarid^n the gallery of piBures, byjouini.—■ 
A mifcehaneous work upon moral fubjedts, 
in profe and verfe. There is a beautiful copy 
of this book in the Bodleian library at Ox¬ 
ford. Marjh 

A fyftem of natural philofophy, by Isfahani. 
Oxf. 

The natural hiftory of precious ftones. , 
There are many books in Perfian upon Geo¬ 
metry, Algebra, Aftronomy, Mechanicks, Lo- 
gick, Rhetorick, and Phylick; all which de- 
ferve to be read and ftudied by the Europeans. 
The Perfians are very fond of elegant manu- 
fcripts j all their favourite works are generally 
written upon fine lilky paper, the ground of which 
is often powdered with gold or filver duft: the 
two firft leaves are commonly illuminated, and 
the whole book is fometimes perfumed with 
efience of rofes or fandal wood. The poem of 
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Jofeph and Zuleica in the publick library at 
Oxford is, perhaps, the mod beautiful manuf 
fcript in the world: the margins of every page 
arc gilt and adorned with garlands of flowers } 
and the hand writing is elegant to the higheft 
degree: it is in the co'.ledion of the learned 
Greaves, N®. 1. The Afiat'.cks have many ad¬ 
vantages in writing: their ink is extremely 
black, and never lofes its colour; the Egyptian 
reeds with which they write, are formed to 
make the fined: ftrokes and flouridies; and their 
letters run fo eafily in*o one another, that they 
can write fafler than any other nation. It is 
not flrange, therefore, that they prt'fer their 
manuferipts to our beft printed books; and if 
they fhould ever adopt the art of printing, in 
order to promote the general circulation of 
learning, they will flill cio right to preferve 
their claffical works in manufeript. 

I fhall conclude with a Ptrfian ode in three 
Afiatick hands, and fhall add a few remark*; 
upon each of them. 


I. 

NISKHI. 

This is the only form of writing that we can 
imitate exadlly by our types; it is the hand of 
the Arabians, who invented the charaders; and 
it muft, therefore, be learned before we attempt 
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to read the other hands: it is frequently ufed 
by the Perfians, and the hiftory of Nadeiir Shah 
was written in it 


IL 

TALIK. 

This beautiful hand may eafily be read by 
Europeans, if they underftand the Perfian lan¬ 
guage ; and if jhey do not, what will it avail 
them to read it? In this form of writing the 
llrokes are extremely fine, and the initial letters 
j j J are fometimes fcarcely perceptible. The 
characters are the fame with thofe ufed in 
printing, except ^hat ^ and ^ are often ex- 
prefled by a long ftroke of the reed, as in the 
third word of the fecond line, which anfwers to 
: there are alfo two examples of this in 

the third line. As the Perfians always write 
their ^nes of an equal length, they are obliged 
to place their words in a very irregular manner j 
if the line be too fliort, they lengthen it by a 
fine ftroke of the reed; if too long, they write 
the words one above another. In the Perfian 
poems the tranferibers place both members of 
a couplet on the fame line, and not the firft 
^bove the fecond, as we do: a Perfian woul4' 
write the following verfes in this order, 

IViti ravijhed ears The monarch bears^ 
AJJumes the god-^ AffeSis to no^. 
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Jt mail be confefled, that this irregularity in 
writing, joined to the confufion of the diacriti¬ 
cal points, which are often placed at random, 
and fometimes omitted, makes it very difficult 
to read the Perfian manufcripts, till the lan¬ 
guage becomes familiar to us j but this difficulty, 
Kke all. others in the world, will be infenfibly 
iurmounted by the habit of induftry and perfe- 
ycrance, without which no great delign was 
ever accompliffied. 


III. 

SHEKESTEH. 

In this inelegant hand all order and analogy 
are negleiled; the points which diftinguifli 
from O', ^ from and from u:.?, and 
&c. arc for the moft part omitted, and thefe 
ieven letters, I O connc<fred with 

thofe that follow them in a moft irregular man¬ 
ner. This is, certainly, a confiderablc difficulty, 
which muft be furmpunted before the learner 
can tranllate an Indian letter; but I am per- 
fuaded, that-thofe who chiefly complain of it 
have another difficulty ftill greater, which is 
their imperfeil knowledge of the language. 
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o^js ^y'^ 

^Jk>JLw aJ-X^^ cXA=aj^ 

aJX/" I i^y J' Jr^ 

C^lg>jl^=a4;i (^T aJ L--ui< c:^1^=d^ 

cXjI^ aJLm^ (,Xai 2J Ayji^ A==3 

^ Jti CW> ^ ^ v::^ 

oui^ ‘5^^ 

OJT^ aJ|^3S^_^1^=9 A^rs C^^»Mj 

(^jltA^ A:^ I4X^ 

^Xj ( AJjy^zaJ A*/gC tX»D ClOXy^ A^Z9 
iililsh, OlkJJ ^»AifiJ 

ovTjj 
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X HE following Index will be found, it is 
hoped, of confidcrable ufe to learners, to thofe 
in particular who are unprovided with didliona- 
ries j fince it is not only intended as a literal al¬ 
phabetical explanation and analyfis of the ex- 
tradts and authorit'es from the various writers 
interfperfed through the Grammar, but as a vo¬ 
cabulary it may be employed to advantage, by 
imprinting on the memory a number of ufeful 
words. 

It may not be improper, however, to inform 
thofe who have made but little progrefs in this 
language, that, in confulting any diftionary, 
there are a variety of inieparable particles pre¬ 
fixed and annexed to words, which muft be 
analyfed or feparated before the meaning can be 
found: for example, 

which literally fignifies to dejire is 
muft not be looked for under the letter j but 
under the j prefixed being the inieparable 
prepofition Jor, to^ in, ^Lf^implying dejire, ■&€. 

and (for the third perfon prefent of 

to be. 

It is unneceffary to multiply examples, hut it 
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will fave the learner much trouble if he keep 
in mind, that the principal of thefe prefixed 
particles are, 

jjf the Arabick particle the. 
j (or before words beginning with I) the 

charafteriftick of the firft future, and fometimes 
of the imperative. 

Aj or j the prepofition /«, tOyfor., 
j prefixed fometimes by way of plconafm, 
to which no tranflation can give any precife 
meaning, 
b with. 

without, 

j (for j\)from, with, byy &c. 

S' (for aJ) which y what. 

pr characterifticks of the pre- 

fent tenfe.—Thefe chara61crifticks of the pre- 
fent are frequently omitted by the Perfian au¬ 
thors. 

*9 (or before words beginning with () 
the negative prefixed to imperatives. 

aJ or J (or before words beginning with 

I) the general negative prefixed to all other 
tenfes*. 

* Notwithflanding the above obfervations, which will £ave the 
learner fonie perplexity in confuliing diftionaries, many of the 
impounded words, and fuch oblique tenfes as differ moil from their 
infinitives, are for his greater eafe and fatisfaftion inferted in thii 
Indes. 
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The particles which are commonly annexed 
to words are as follow: 

The pofleffive pronouns 
^ |,I or ^ my^ mine. L» our. 

uul or Ou thy^ thine. your. 


j his, her, its. ^ or their. 

the plural of nouns having reference to 
living creatures. 

the plural of inanimate nouns. 

I or b the poetick vocative. 

\j the termination of the oblique cafes. 

the third perfon prefent of to be. 

is fometimes equivalent to our a or one; 
and at other times after nouns ending with ! or 
9 it marks that the following noun is in the ge¬ 
nitive cafe; and it is then equal to our of. 

The Pcrlian writers make frequent ufe of the 
contradled infinitive; when the learner therefor# 
cannot find fuch words as or in 

the Index, let him look for 
&c. 


The A prefixed to fome words in the 
Index fhows that they are of Arabick ori¬ 
ginal , 




INDEX 


V-. 

Water, fountain: luftre. 
upon: a cloud. 

A^I^I pi. of the juft. 

colour, paint, comp, of Lj/T water and 

colour. 


A JLwjI Abfal, proper name, 

A Abufazel (father of virtue) proper 

name. 

A Abuleis (father or the lion) proper 


name. 


ol Z 'annexed to words) thy. 
^jijT fire. fiery. 

A a mark, impreffion. 
to plant. 

A pi. of the eyes. 



A or care, grief. 

A a prefent, favour, benefit. 

A Ahmed (moft worthy of praife) a pro¬ 

per name. 

A pi. of Jcsfc affairs, conditions i-fee rets. 

(jJekI to draw a fuoord^ 
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Achoice, liberty; prudence. 

A ^^^1 end, finally; another. 

A moderns; pofterity. 

A Adam; a man: a mefienger. 

A lAI when, 

jIaI the 9th Perfian month; vernal, 
fire. 

the province of Media. 
jT bringing, bring thou,yroOT * 

(_^!jT or \jy a.dorningjjrom 
to adorn. 

^Ij! reft. 

c^n! is worth, Jrom 
may bring, 

A fafety, reftitude. 

^j\ Irem, name oj' a fabulous garden in the Eaji, 
fuppofed to have been built by a king named 
Sheddad. 
ii from. 

AfjT^he fets at liberty, 
liberty. 

ji[}\ afflidtingj^ro/w 

to rebuke, afflict, wound. 
c-IJ! from that. 

thence, 
from this. 

IsT^IJI hence. 
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on account of. 

wherefore? why? 

Jl on account of. 
affiitiedfjrom 

bs/jl whence. 

Le; ( experienced, 7 

temptation, experimce. 
to try, tempt, 
from amidft. 

from one another, 
to few together. 

LwTlike, refembling: appealing. 

^jiujLJT reft, both from 
( a horfe. 

A hearing, found. 

liftehed. 

A/’/. of ^ fecrets. 
heaven, 
to reft. 

(annexed to words) their. 
eJCijf a tear. 
j\j2Cr clear, evident. 

I love, friendlhip, familiarity: knowledge. 
1—^1 diftarbing,yrt/^« 

1 to difturb. 
aJI^T a neft. 

A 1 .^ 1 4=^1 confulion, pain. 


z 2 
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A pi. of parts, trafls. 

A JftXicI equality, temperance. 

A aUucI belief, &th. 

A grwt j greater. 

Jlcl a beginning. 

A jjLacI pi. of bjranches. 

to embrace. 

A pi. of ^ rivals, jealoulyi 

to cut. 
ujUTT the fun. 

ajImI or AjUut a bottle; an ewer 
to kli. 
exalting, 

Afrafiab, proper name. 
to inflame. 

inflaming,yroOT the above. 
to create. 

creating,yrow the above, 

\js\ or increafingj^OOT 

to increafe. 
increaling. 


(j*iy**^ 


I alas! 


to fpeak laiy. 
fprinkling, ftiedding. 
to fprinkle, Abed. . 
(^0^1 to prefs. 
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F 

throwing, 
to throw. 

A ^lOol pi. of cups. 

A ^^IcXjjt their cups. 

A j\^\ affirmation, confirmation. 

A I Akber (greater) proper naine, 

or oLH intelligent, vigilant; khowifedge. 
if. I though. 

I filling. to fill, 

now. 
full. 

A f^\ t&e article the. 

w 

A ^1 but, except. 

A vc^UuiJI efteem, refpeft. 

A i^t^l gentlenefs, lenity. 

A mufical notes. 

A the mind. 

A v.aJI a thoufand. 

fprinkled, ftained, /rff»7 
to ftain, fprinkle. 

A O God, heaven; divine, 

A the Arab, article prefixed to <Sj sdd, 

ftrength, hand, &c. 
j,! {'annexed to wordsJ my. 

jjtiUl to prepare; to be ready. 

JUT preparing. 
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A (^Lct fecurity, mercy, finccrity. 
tX«e ( he came; coming. 

to approach : the approach, 
j cX^T^ coming and going. 
jjj^\ to-day. 

to-night. 

to learn, teach 
Ikilled, teaching. 

^ to mix. 

s>^Thope. hopeful, 

a prince, noble. 

pLi OJljcL^I Mirkhonthlhah, name, 

mixing, from 
(jThe: that: time: now, 
thofe. 
to fill. 

A_^liaXil defire, expeft^tion, 

« _ 

L^T there, in that place, 

A and ftars. 

to throw, dart. 

JltXil throwing,yhom t&e above. 

within. 

^cXSl little. 

to gain, gather. 

^jt^cXll to befmcar. 

)jOJi gathering, gaining. 
yiuxXJl thought, confideraticn. 
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ot 

T thither. 

aXjI that which; he who. 

or ol^aiT then, at that time, 
to think. 

to excite, raife. 
j M raifing, exciting. 

A j]jj\ Anvar (fplendor) proper name. 

L^'T thofe. 

pi. of ^ rivers. 

(fjl or f or j he, the, it: his, hers, its. 

<3^ jl himfelf, herfelf. 

>*1? r a voice, found : fame. 

A times. 

jIjjI devouring, fwalIowing,yr(j« 
to devour, 
bringing,yro;/? 

L'j' him, her, it; to him, &c. 

A pi- of leaves, 

to bring. 

a throne: a manufailuring village. 

A pi. of^Joj affairs, adtions. 

A Jjl firft; the beginning. 

A forefathers, the ancients, 

to hang. 

A JJ£>1 Ikilful: endowed with, polTelled of 
Jjil wife. 
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a fawn, 

r coming j come (j<>^ 

(^1 or lj»l O ! of the voc^ cafe, 

A ^bl times, days, pi. of 
to fVand. 

they^ their, ^14^1 4ieijdel?«i. 

lyUuJ them: to them- 
^j=C^IOSir, 

A <^^.1 the right hand, 

^^l this. ijUjI thefe. 

Isi^l here. 

4 

fo, thus, 
hither. 

Udjl behold, 

Abl a mirror, 

^ajI thefe. 

^j.^1 nature. 


^ withf in: to, for, 
b with, pofleded of; iince. 

Ljb a gate; a chapter. 

^b Baber, a proper ^ 
to play. 

Ob the wind, air j le^ it h?. 

tib zephyr; a gentle gale; th? or 
morning wind, 



wine. 

j\j a load, baggage. 

Perfian. 

once.' 

JU playing, play thou, fr. 
j\j again, anew. 

to with-hold. 
ocX^b a player j playing. 
trW being; be thon^ from 
Lib a bafliAw, governor. 

(Jkiib it may be; it may happcn,yrtf«i 
^J^b to fprinkie, diffufe. 

£^b a garden. ^jL^b a gardener. 


^yJob to weave : to tinge. 

A (^b the remainderj permanent. 

>sS\j fear, care. 

pure, chafte, clean 


jbJb afie^onate. 
more pure. 

(^ItX/b innocent, unblemilhed. 
beautiful, amiable. 

ojiAitj gentle, pure, lovely. 


a wing: an arm. 

^b above, upwards. 

^jt^b to ftrain. 

(^(cX«b in the morning. 

Oi^Jb fifteen. 

>r V 
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tXwaJb five hundred, 
together. 

tJub it is ntCGKzry,from 

jftXjb permanent,y>-(?w (^b a foot, andy^Cs the 
participle of to have. 

^j4ib*jb to be neceflary. 
b to accept, 
he took or bore up. 
fear thou,^o/« 

he k\fftd, from The first j ap¬ 

pears to be redundant. 

{P^’ ^ infant. 

C^grsr^ for. 

A jsd metre : the fea. 

A y^jjsd the lambick meafure. 

A the Trochaick meafure. 

A a kind of verfe, confifting of lam- 

bicks and Spondees. 

A \^ysd dual of ysd the tw'o feas. 
f;l2E- Bokhara, name of a place. 
i-fXssi to boil. 


I may or can givCf from 
to give. 

iXt bad. ^(_Xj bad of me. 
to or for thefe. 
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qIcXj know thou. I might have 

known,yr(?w 
oOo give thou,yrjw 
<^(Ju confpicuoufly, puL.ickly. 

to become confpicuous. 
^cct^lmg,from 
yj^, to accept. 

^ j full, yj the bofom: upon upon thy 
bofom. ^ carrying, ravifliing,yroz8 
to rellr. 

I fhould reft, 
to afcend. 

(^I^ for, becaufe. 
oJTjJ arifes, comes, 

Ll^ a harp, lute, 
a ray, fplendor. 

to rife, arile. 
to finifh, compofc. 
compofing, completing, 
t^lc^ he finilhes, performs, 
to raife, exalt. 

^jii^j>to bear, carry, lead. J 

tXJdS ^ they carry off. 
o«^ a veil, tapeftry. 

a chamberlain, pc...er. 



afk thoa, afking. 
c\m^ it arrives. 

jf above, on the top or head, 
to a(k. 

8cXy*^ we have afked. 
he went away. 

K£S^ z leaf; power; argis; ornament; a mujli« 
cal inftrument. 
to fill. 

to return, recede, 
to afcend, mount, 
a butterfly, moth. 

jjji a protedlor, nourifher; educating; educate 
thou, 

to educate, nourjfli. 
education, 
without, out of. 
together. 

to beware, abftain. 
abllinence, chaftity 
^ an angel, fairy. 

ruinous, difordered, fcattered. 
under, below. 

to wither, decay. 



tX^Lwjj they will give \x^^from 
a garden: a -breaft. 
to bind, (hut. 
a boy, child. 

^Ly*jj much, many. 

it blolTomed. 

let us break. 

A fight: prudence. 

A JUaj lazyj a mifcreant. 

A vain, fruitlefs. 

<Jou after. ^jT^I tXxj afterwards. 
Uy. 2</ perfon, imperative from 

command, &c. 


is to my deuic. 
he (hall ^g,from 
leave thou. 
jXj fay thou,^flzw 

it (hall pzCs, from 

(Ju but. 

A misfortune; without. 
A a country, region. 

a nightingale. 
aJCL but. 
lSjJu a tiger. 


A ^ yes. 

it (hall peFilh,_;9-tw 
therefore. 
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As 

mourn thou, from 
five. ol3^^- fifty 
the fifth. 

cXij binding, compiling; bind thou. 
tXis advice, counfel. 

to fuppofe, think. 

«^cXJLj can bind, from qjXwJ 
a garden of violets. 

(howed, from j prefixed 

feems to be redundant. 
to be. 

they wtxQyfrom 
ot^. a little branch. 

^)y}, an excufe. 
a kifs. 
a garden. 

O^fis he kifled,yr5/» 

to hide, cover, conceal. 

owl. 

<Jc£= rofe-iecntea. 

As good: in, into. 

^1^ the fpring. 

the manfion of the fpring. 

chearfulnefs, 

becaufe, for, on account of; all, every one: 
fortune; pre-excellence. 


an owl. to I 

fragrance,-fin£ll. 
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^ ^ Baharam (the planet Mars) proper name, 

the breaft, fide: near: the ancient Per- 
fian language. 

^ together, one with another, 
without. 

come thqu^Jrom 

a defart: uncultivated. 

I fiiall find. 

r ••• 

bring thou., Jrom 
A white; brightnefi. 

aJL^ a cup. 

viTCw fearlefs. 

faithlefs, mercilefs. 
thou flialt learn, 

A Oou a houfe; a difiich. 

w 

inconfiderate. 

irregular. 

without affiftance. 

a root, origin. 

^\:s^ without a thorn. 

ignorant. 

to fift. 

to take captive. 

falfe, faithlefs. 

I«X^ openly: a difcovery. 



J<Xu fccarttefs, difcr ifolate; 

old; an old man. 

\jfo adorning, colledling. 
to doclc* 

without, but of doors. 
jjo (bedding, fifting,yr(7/» 
twenty. 

before; the front, 
innumerable, 
inconftant; afflifted. 

new. novelty, 

the face, form, 
an elephant. 

^ fev, danger. 

unequalled, 

tneafure. 

V:^ leeing. 

I may fee, bothJrom ^jO^- 
or 1^*1 endlels. 
helplefs, unfortunate. 

to join, touch, 
touching, joining, reaching. 


Vi)l or {annexed to words) thy. 
U until, that, in order to. 
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v^b'heat, flame j fplendor; ftrength; defirej a 
fever; contorfion. 

to caufe to fhine. 

I may turn, &cc.from 

i^tX^b to turn, twift; to fhine, make warm; to 
be able. 

vjTjub bright, fhining. 

to twift j haften; wager. 

^b obfcurity; a hair; a thread; the fummit. 
^Ijb fpoil, prey, ruin. 

^_^b obfcurity, darknefs. 

A ^ hiftory, chronicle. 

ViCjb dark. darker. 

<^b frefh, new, young. 

^oj\j more frefh, &c. 

^2^b to inflame, bum. 

A <Jc<b confideration, fpeculation* 
to let alone, leave, relinquifh. 

A AATs:^ a prefent; rare, elegant. 

A^^cXi' prudence, advice; government; regu¬ 
lation. 

A a record, obligation. 

^ moift, frefh. 

\ji thee; to thee. 

Ai]ji harmony, modulation. 

A c^u J a tomb. 
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A order, regularity, 

thou feareft,yrcOT 
to fear. 

thou mayeft fear. 

Apointing; lhame, anguifli. 

A ^ beautiful man or woman; a Turk; 
leaving, relinquilhing. 

corre(9:ing j arranging. 

A V—compofition, invention. 

A aXJI ^^Lsu' or ^^Iju omnipotent God. 
•• «« 

A hafte. 

A v-JLJju hanging, dependent; the moft ele¬ 
gant kind of Perlian hand-writing. 

A negligence: contempt. 

(W 

A relaxation, walking; contemplation. 

^ bitter; feverely. 

bitter in the mouth, 
diverfion; a fpedtacle, feeing. 

A full, perfedl; completion, end: com¬ 

pletely. 

(M 

AUyi-a wifh; fupplicatlon. 
the body, perfon. 
alone, only; folitary. 
jj thou: thy. Jj thyfclf. 
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A iP^' °f hiftories. 

it is poflible,yr(7OT 
A &jjj repentance; converfion. 

to colledt ; to pay debts. 

A congratulation. 

wretched, empty, imked, poor, 
an arrow: the river Tigris, 
fliarpi violent, paffionate. 
a fword. 




(^Ji moillure. 

IjjJ t 

A precious: the eighth. 


A \jy the conftellation Pleiades. 


bk a place. 

an inchanter; inchanting. 
a remedy. 

eTU, a filtiire, a breach. 

^to tear, 
a cup, glafs; mirror. 

a mantle, robe; bed. 
a collection. 

the foul; a beautiful woman, 
foulsi friends; lovers. 


A A 2 
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^1=^ delighting the foul, 
having life, an animal. 

A the forehead. 

A Oc^ ftudy, endeavour. 

whichi wherefore, why? 

A {pi. a wound, 

fortune j the world, globe. 

Circaffia. 

A a crime. 

Ij:^ or ^ except, iinlefs. 

to leap; to feck, examine, 
an eye. 

a fountain, 
to tafte, try. 

J sOoiMCik. I have tailed. 

f •• V 

A Ooc^ a curling lock. 

a kind of mufical inftrument, a lyre, ^ 

lute. 

the heart. heart-piercing, 

what dofl thou do ? comp, of (for 
what, and the 2d perfon pref of S' 
how ? what ? 

u. 

A Gelaleddin (the glory of reli¬ 

gion) proper name. 

A OtLs.. a volume: the Ikin. 

A beauty, elegance. 



Gemfhid, proper name. 
colleiSion, aflcmbly, troops, 
a garden, meadow. 

verdant plains, meadows, 
in like manner. 

in the Hime way. 

A.^U^ in this manner, thus. 

« 

A or paradife. 


cXa^>. ho 


w 


many; 


jL» how often .? 

fairy land, 
a harp, lute. 

when (or like, as, 

feek thou,yro/« 
an anfwer. 

young; a young man, 
youth. 

A (ph of jewels, 

how ?- when, 
when that. 

Jouini, name of an author. 
tliou mayeft (etk^ from 
*3i2j. what, which. 
leaping,yr(?/^ 
four. 

oc^ly:^ fourteen. 

four hundred. 
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the fourth- 
the world, 

conqueror of the world. 
^lOuLyfii. pofleffing the world. 

A diligence, folicitude. 

Jy?* forty, 

what ? what is it ? 

tX^ he gathers,yri?m 

A:^ what doft thou feek ? 
what doft thou fay? 
China: a ringlet. 

I may gather, yrow (^tX^ 


c 

A neceflity: poverty. 

A tJkAolsfc arriving j completion; harveft, pro¬ 
duce: profit. 

A Hafiz (a man of great memory) name 
qJ a poet. 

A JU, a condition, ftate: a thing: time prefent. 
A motion, aftion; ftate. 

A imprifoninent. 

A uJultXss*. ( pi. of AJuOca.) gardens. 

A news i an accident, 

caution, 

A motion; a vowel 



A envy, malevolence. 
A beauty, elegance. 

A followers, troops. 


A v-Jta. true: truth, reafon. 

A CioLJbfc. fincerity: truly. 

A a decree j wifdom. 

A fcience; a myftery; a miracle. 

A ^ dodtor, learned man, philofo*' 


pher, phyficlan. 

A lawful. 

u« 

A ^ bath. 

A cX^ praife. 

A fp/. of accidents, news. 

A aII^ affidance, fupport: a fortrefs; emi¬ 
nence, mountain. 


A (P^' neceflaries,neceflities: 

things. 

A hfe; a portico, vcftibule, 

A (/>/. of aX^) frauds. 

A living, life; an animal. 


t 

a thorn, 

anguifli, refentment. 
to rife. 

A pure, excellent; noble. 
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A mind, heru-t, difpofition. 

Khakani, name of a poet. 
vZTLsfc earth, duft. 

A JU a mole on the face. 

A v-JUlii. the Creator. 

a lord, grandee; an inn. 

(p/. of Ajla*.) houfes. 

Ahiftoryj news; fame, 
relate \hQ\iy from 

to inform, relate. 

Khoten, Tartary. 

A afhamed, blulhing; envy. 

A oJrs:^ a blufh, lhame. 

IcXck Gcd. 

cXjjtOck. a prince, lord, patron. 

ItXJ^IOci. O God! O heaven! 

^iXJcX^lcXa*. the, only Lord God. 
friend of God, prop. name. 

(lately, pompous. 

A murmured: fell,yroOT ^ 

intelledl: fmall. 
minute, fubtile; minutiae, 
contented. I am contented, 

content. 

^jL charming, pleafant. 

(j*^j ck a cock or hen, 
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rage, emotion: an attack, 
buying; he bought, 
the autumn. 

Khofrou, Cyrus, 

A Khezar, proper name. 


w 

A lotL a muftacho; a line, rule. 

A Ihek a crime, error. 

(jUijicL palpitation of the heart. 

A the beft part of any thing, the fub^ 

fiance, cream. 

A fincerity, purity, 

fmiling, pleafant. 
fleep; a dream. 

4^1 drowned in fleep. 

the place of reft; a bed. 
eating, devouring, 
to be willing, 

a reader, finger, finging; viands, vidualsj 
a table. 


to read, fing, 
afk, call, wifh for, 

^ you will, from 

!l_j^ pleafant, fair, gentle, 
more beautiful, &c, 
moft beautiful, 
fair-faced. 

or one’s felf, 
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to eat, devour. 
^ ^ rile ^viu. 


(jrj^ 


fweet. 


joy be to— 

fweet-fcentcd. 

fweet-tempered. 

^yL. blood, blood-dropping. 

difpofition, temper, 
to chew the cud- 

2)l>^ imagination, phantafyj a fpedtrc; vaioj, 
fruitle fs, 

riling,yrfl/o or 

to rife, Ipring up. 

thou haft rifen. 


Ok 


darknefs, night. 

equity ; a gift; lamentation. 

to give. 
having,yr<7OT 

a family; houfe; town. 
I^lci Dara, Darius. 

I have, enjoy, poflefs. 
they have or hold, 
he had, both from 
to have, hold, 
a wound, fear. 
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a net, fnare, trap. 

a fold, lappet, or hem of a garment, 
knowing: a veflel; (heath. 

(Jiti a wife or learned man. 

AibUlti prudently, wifely. 

I know. 

to know, 
learning. 

learned; a do«ftor. 
learning, literature. 
tXUlci they know,^OOT 
Ajlti fnare, allurement; a grain: cannon ball, 
thou knoweft, doft thou know? 

A dominion, adminiftration of juftice, 

in, above; around: a gate. 

Ajih (^/. of ijCi) pearls, 
to enter, 
to cany in. 

to fufpend; contend; provoke, 
a plant, tree, 

to require, demand, 
a wound, torment: dregs, 
right, compleat. 
harfli, hard, 
was betrothed. 

delay, 
he beholds, 
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to view, behold, 
within: the heart; intrail;;, 
the Perfian language. 

LjO the fca, a wave. 

to underhand, 
tij jC^ or b->'^ alas! 
the hand, 
an ene:ny. 

a regiher, journal; index. 

A minute; fubtile, fmall; a fobtilty; 

a minute, 

depart from, leave, 
it palTes away. 

SCi again; another. 

J«3 the heart. 

ravifhing, delightful, comp, of and 
jjj\ participle of ^ to exalt, fufpend. 

agreeable, falutary, comp, of Jo and 
Ky-***^ to defire, alk. 
a nriiftrcfs; heart-ravilhing, comp, of 
andparticip. of to have, hold. 

heart-wounding, comp, of andjyti 
part, of to burn. 

heart-deceiving, comp, of and 
part, of to deceive, 

heart-conquering, comp, cj^ jti and 
fj from. to open, conquer, &c, 
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^<3 time : breath: pleafure. 

^L«<3 the brain, the palate. 

a friend; harmony, comp, of breath, 
and JLj from to do, make, 

two. 

A a fpecies of large trees; orchard; 

rattles for children. 

A^jci a circle, orbit, revolution: rolling, 
diilance, abfence. 
fewing, piercing. 
oc^ji3 twelve. 

Ov*j-j<3 a friend, miftrefs. 

dearer, more friendly. 

Ow^(3 two hundred. 

A oJjti or aJjO felicity; riches; a kingdom, 
flate. 

^y^ the fecond. 

oCi a village j a ghfer: ten. 

^^<3 fortune, fate, time, world. 

a gift, liberality. 
cx<^(3 fear, aflonifhment. 

^1*4^43 a villager. 
oO ten thoufand. 


winter, firft winter month, December 
yefterday. 

A ^bt3 (//. of _^l43) friends, families, habitat 
tions: a country. 
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tXivi he {z\^,Jrom 
to fee. 
fight. 


yeflcrday. 


another. again. 

\jKjCi a collecftion of an author’s works, chiefly 
poetical: a royal court, tribunal of juftice. 




AjCi poflefled of, endowed with. 
A majeflick. 

A goW- 


A tranquillity. 

Jb a fecret, myfterv. 

a declivity, foot of a hill. 

A Ciolj compaffion, favour. 

to draw, drive, baniflr. 

*1^ a way, path. 

®b deal, infeft the highway. 

% fragrant; fragrance. 

a verfe of four lines, a word of four 

letters. 

A ^returning. 
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^ a cheek, facej a groan; the found of a 
mufical inftrument. 
a cheek. 

A an embafly; a mandate, 

to caufe to arrive, 
to grow; to be delivered. 

A manner, law, regulation. 

arrives,yro/» 
to arrive. 

aXj^ a line, thread. 

A Rafhid (a condu^or) proper name. 

A tender, delicate, lovely. 

JC3j motion. 

I went,yrc/w 

to go : departure, 
to dance : motion. 

A colouring,painting,embroidery: writing; 

a letter, character; arithmetick. 

Roknabad, name of a ptace. 

A jy*J (M €j^j) enigmas. 

A he threw; throwing, 
forrow, pain. 

cX^ a wanton, diflblute, drunken perfon. 
colour, paint. 

L.X^U^ many-coloured, various, 
coloured. 

A right, competent, worthy. 
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A the foul, life, fpirit. 

I^l fpint-rairing,yro/» 

Rudeki, proper name, 

jjj a day. 

encrcafing daily. 

fortune, world, time, an age; wind, 
air, vanity. 

^ journal. 

iSb~J 

fplendid, evident, 
yiXLjj more fplendid. 

fplcndor, 

A a garden. 

A v.Jijj_^ beauty, elegance. 

iS^j *°P' 

thou doft ^o^from 

thou doft grow,/row 
■tj a road, way. 

Ao^:^ herbs (in general) properly fwent 
baftl. 


to pour. 

j pouring, dropping, 
to buz. 


j Jl) from: if. 
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to be born } to bring forth. 
j\j a complaint: a bed, a place, 
complain. 

A)jj dew; froft, hoar froft, hail, 
the tongue; language. 

A oOvjJ the moft excellent of any thing, the 
flour, cream, 
above, high, fuperior. 
a wound, blow, ftroke. 
difpelling. 

to flrike, hurt, impel, 
to polifli. 

jj gol-i* 

pale, yellow, 
a goldfmith. 

jU^J ornamented with gold. 

JJ goWen. 

to live, 
from whom? 

V—a lock of hair. 

Zuleikha, Potiphars wife. 

A the world; fortune; time, feafon. 
emerald-coloured. 

made of emeralds. 

ground, earth, 
ftriking, difturbing,yro/w 
a prifon. 
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U 


^ life. 

A JljJ decay, mifery. 
poifon, venom, 
poifonous. 

Venus; courage; gall. 
(mL*! lofs, damage. 


an ornament; beauty. 

LoJ beautiful. 

J Uj j more beautiful. 

cUjJ digvtts, from 

to quadrate, agree with, 
j j under, belov/. 

\yj bccaufe, for. 




like, refembling. 

A (JeskUw a flioie, coail, bank, 
to prepare, make, 
full of. 

JLm preparing. 
c^Lsi he makes, both from 
ocXjjLw a compofer, performer, 
a cup. 

A v-jiLw the leg. 

A a cup-bearer, water-carrier. 

A CC)Lk» a traveller; going. 



aJUw a year, age. 
ajLj a fhade. 

A a caufe, motive. 

to refign, commit, recommend, charge, 
enjoin. 

UCa^ light of weight. 

bearers of light burdens, 
to priclc. 

a foldier, foldiery, army. 
o<JsA^ white. 

ocXa^ the morning, aurora, 
to take, ravifli. 
taking: a country, 
praife, Jrotn 
to take. 

to fhave, erafe, efface, 
injury, oppreffion, tyranny, threatening, 
the injured, afflicted, 
a tyrant. 

the wicked. 

a tyrant, 
to praife. 

A jtilss:*" a kind of carpet. 


A rhyme, melody; the cooing of dove 

A adoration. 

A cxcs:^ difpoiition, ternper. 



A the morning, crepufcle; inchantment. 

or the morning. 

A (^js^ belonging to the morning, 
adverfity, danger, poverty, 
fpeechj a word. 

j*> head, end, extremity; love, defire: princi¬ 
pal, fupreme. 

A ^ lamp, lanthern; the fun. 

^1^ from beginning to end. 
lofty, tail; glorious, 
to banifli to a place, to confine, 
to mix, compofe. 

an occurrence, accident: a tale, long, 
warbling. 

wanton j aftonilhed, confufed: a va- 


r 

gabond. 

a cyprefs-tree; a horn. 

A^j^ joy: a prince, chief, 
mixing,yroOT 
convenient, proper, 
it is proper. 

cXJ.^’iXlx*w of a good dilpofition j happy, auguilV 
Sadi, name of a poet. 

A an endeavour, diligence. 



Am 
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thou pierceltf Jram 
to pierce, bore. 

Sekander, Alexander.^ 

A quiet, refignation. 

A pure water: a chain. 

A a chain, feries, lineage. 

A (jlyLw Selman, proper name. 

A Selim (perfeG, uiiblemilhed) proper 

name. 

cXJo^^^ Samarcand, a city. 
jeflaminek 
jelTamine-bofomed. 

a hyacinth. 

a garden of hyacinths. 

V.J<AM4 a ftone. 


ftony. 

A blacknefs: melancholy, 
to burn, inflame. 

I would touch, rub,^o»* 

to flroke, rub, touch, 
a beautiful kind of red role, 
inflaming, 
an oath. 

(Sj*** towards; a place, part, fide. 
Am three 

Soha, name of a far. 
tall, ereft. 
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the Jlar Canopus; name of a Ferf an au^ 


thor. 

thirty. 

e or black, 
blacknefs. 




bathed, full of water, 
thirteen. 


three hundred, 
filver. 

the face, colour, 
iilvered. 

Axx,*! the bofom, bread. 
^ 4 Anm the third. 


or ^ (annexed to nvords) his, her: to him, 
to her. 

a branch, twig, horn, 
mirth. 

^Cii the evening. 

in the evening. 

^JU:J (for they j their. 

to comb. 
oCi jJLii fixteen. 

sLi* a king, emperor. 

royal, princely. 
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night. 

A youth, 

one night. 

L^Uu^ hafte. 

or make hafte. 

;^p3Uii to make hafte. 

fp^' a camel. 

A 'ij:^ a tree. 

A ftrength, force, agility. 

OJii he was: going, from 
to be, &IC. 
wine. 

_^L*>-.«yw baftiful. 

baftifulnefs. 
to wafti. 

lix. fixty. 

A (pi. of poets, learned 

doctors. 

A &k>Ju light, flame, fplendor. 
a hunter, 
breaking,^roOT 
to cleave, tear, break. 

A OuUC^ a complaint, 
lug ar. 

eating fugar. 
to hunt, take, feize. 


merv 
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1 ^ cheft of fugar. 

L^ fugar-lipped. 

to break, defeat, overpower. 
AA>**£=3jij Shekefteh (broken) t&e current Ferjian 
hand-writings ujed in Hindostan. 
to bloflbm ; to admire. 

OJSJl they hXoSom, from the abovcs 
A3 4 £=i,ij a flower, 
patient. 

patience, toleration, 
you, your. yourfelv; 

number; numerous, 
ye, you j to you, 

A odour, fragrance. 

to number, enumerate. 

A the fun j gold, 


a fcymitar. 


A a candle, wax taper. 


A A.^ odour: nature, cuftom j an atom, 
to underftand. 
knowing, /row the above, 
or to hear, 

oCiyJ^i I have heard. 

tXitXjyji, they heard,yrow 

jovial, gay, wanton, bold, infolent, 
A Oyij honey, honey-comb. 
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Aa city; the moon; a knave. 

IcX^ infane; enamoured, 
a lion; alfo a tiger. 

the top band of a book. 

Shiraz, name of a place. 
the habitation of lions, 
a lionefs. 

^a lion. 

Shireen (fweet, gentle), proper name, 
of gentle manners. 


A a lord, mafter, poflelTor, friend: ©a* 

do wed with. 

beautiful. 

honeft-hearted. 

A bya the zephyr; youth. 

A or morning, aurora, 

morning, 
one morning. 

A yya patience. 

A a boy. 

company, fociety. 

A. a leaf, book, page, 

a hundred. 



Saddar (a hundred gates], name of a 
Perfian book. 

a hundred thoufand. 


to expend, employ. 

A V.--OLO difficult, fevere. 
v_»-.w3 a rank, hie; order. 

A purity, pleafure. 

A a calamity. 

A voice, found, noife. 

A fancy, image, form; a fpeffre. 

to feign. 

A fading; the feafon of fading among the 

Mahomedans; metaphorically the fpring. 

A hunting; prey. 

prifoncr. 


A mind, confcience. 
A light, fplendor. 


I, 

A joy, mirth, fedivity. 

the houfe of mirth. 

A U-j ^ a border, margin, part. 

u> 

A o io a lock of hair. 
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A cuftom, way, manner. 

thou aike^ifrom 
A £ j)d3 rifing, as the fun, 

A dcfire, avarice. 

A a circuit, walk, 

a parrot, 
the deluge. 

A a fold, ply: folding. 

Aa bird. 

Lj 


A ^^Jdj vid:ory: Timur or Tamerlane. 
A OvyAla darknefs. 


A w::jciLc cuftom, ufage. 

A a cheek; a tooth; an accident; a heavy 

c'oud. 

A a lover, miftrefs; enamoured. 

A two lovers. 

A aoLc the end, iilue, event, fuccefs; finally. 

A ^Lc the world, time; learned. 

enlightener or inflamer of the world. 
A .Ic univerfal: plebeian. 

U) 

A Abbafi, name of a dynajiy of Arabian 

khalifs. 
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<Jx 

oliutilAX a place of worfliip. 

A wonder, myftery, examplp. 

A wonder, admiration. 

A oJItXc juftice. 

A^tXc an enemy, 

A_^!Js£ a cheek, face, temples. 

A v-jl y. a wild Arab. 

A yy- Arabian inhabiting a city. 

A AAajz z field, court, area; an empty fpace: a 
dice-table. 

A poetiy, profody. 

^ j^y. magnificent, incomparable. 

A mirth, converfation; the pleafures of 

the table. 

A love. 

JL» v.JCik£ fondnefs. 

«« ^ • 

A chaftity, integrity; defence, lafeguard. 

A^^ac perfume, ottar of rofes. 

perfumed, fragrant. 

A aXII God prelerve. 

A tXjis a firing of pearls; a treaty. 

A prudence, memory, art, knowledge; a 

narrative. 

A punifliment, torment. 

A knowledge, fcience, art. 

^ f P^- °f learned men. 
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A life, my life. 

A cJsyC adbion, operation, 
amber, ambergris. 

A <.;^cXa£ a nightingale. 

A a fpider. 

A (pi. of 4-^^) vices. 

A tXyC age, time compaft, promife. 

a touchftone, proof. 

A a vice, crime, ftain. 

A a feftival, folcmnity; joy. 

A mirth, delight j life. 

A a fountainj an eye, lookj gold; eflence; 
paradife. 


A ole abfent, Invincible, concealed. 
A^Ui duftj a thick vapour. 

A a ftranger, foreigner; extraordinary. 

A ^ fawn. 

A an ode. 

A ^ (//. of the above) odes. 

w 

A A/kot vexation. 

A a boy, fervant. 

A ^ care, grief, terror. 

forrowful, 
tiTUyC alfliilion. 
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f 

a rofe-bud. 
to flcep, llurnber. 


A overflowed,yro/« \j^j> 

A {Jli an omen, prefage. 

^li coloured. 

A aaXs a tumult, fadion, difcord, mifchief, 
fcandal. 

Aglorious; glory, ornament. 

A ItXs ranfom, redemption. 

A ablence, reparation. 

j) oblivion,yr5w 
j to forget. 

M. 

A happy, 
to-morrow. 

Ferdufi (belonging to paradife) nanu 
of a poet. 

to fend. 

an angel, meflengcr; fairy. 

A abfence; a troop; a fed. 

to command, 
below: dejeded. 

felling: he itM^fram 
* j to fell. 



SjJs to defcend. 

<Sjjf 

felling. 

«Aii^ he fells, both from 
A fplendor. 
qOJUc^ to be dejcdled. 

or ^ deceit, yi 

^ Feridoun, of a king. 

^ to deceive. 

to freeze, congeal. 

^jLLs fcattering,y>-(9;// j^OuLiji 
(jOyji*i to prefs, fqueeze. 

A OOi.L^ eloquence, melody. 

forrow, complaint: alas ! 

A yJo conlideration, care. 

LcyXj confider j " the imperative ^ 

throwing, throw thou,yroz« 

(^tXxXi to throw, throw away, lay afide. 

A lXXs heaven j the world; fortune. 

A in, into. 

A v>a^ abundance: he diiFufed, 
an elephant. 


v«i»U Kaf, t&e name of afabulous mountain* 
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u* 

A Oo a form, figure, fliape, ftature. 
a cup, goblet. 

Afate; predeftination; quantity; value; 
dignity, power. 

A conftancy, confiftency, confirmation $ 

quiet. 

A contiguous, related to. 

A OoUai {pL of poems, elegies- 

A a palace. 

w 

A a tale ; an adlion. 

A an elegy, poem. 

A La> fate, death, judgment; jurifdi6lion, 

A a fragment: legment, part, 

a cage. 

A (/»/.a caftle. 

A ^ ^ pen. 

a writer, an engraver. 
rf hearts. 

A Sth« moon. 

hhe the moon. 

A jy a word, fpeech, eloquence. 

4 - violence, force, oppreffion ; power ; 
chaftifeaient; anger. 

A meafure; reafoning, thought, advice, 

argument; a fyllogifm. 

A ^ ftation, {landing; refurredion; confu- 
fion, tumult. 



A Cefar, an emperor, 

eT 
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A vijT*as, like, in the fame manner, 

A Katebi (a writer, fecretary) f roper 

name, 

A like my eyes, comp, of ^ like, 

IcXsi.! eyes, and the infeparable pronoun 
my. 

to carefs. 

bufmefs, objed; a maker. 

a (hop, place of bufinefs; the world, 
a battle, conteft, 

expert: one who labours, adjufts, 
penetrates, brings a thing to bear. 

to penetrate, labour, &c. 
a caravan, 
to lellen. 

^lgz=B vi^ould! 

AjLijl£=s a houfe, hall, gallery, chamber, 
to dig. 

ij<^=s[~3 a curling lock. 

<J<.JL£zs the body; a form, model. 

^t£=9 defire, wiih. 

dcfire; the obtaining one’s wi(h, 
slSp a place: a draw: leflening. 

A pride, magnificence. 

VOL.in. c c 



a dove. 

A L. a M<^ a book, letter, writing. 

where? whither? how? 

to melt, difpel. 
melting,yr<JW tlie above. 

Jos' who? \j>^\oS^ who is there? 

to leave, negleift. 
to pafs through, 
to pafs: to leave, 
if* a performer, maker. 

1whom; to whom? hire, rent. 
•OJjly fportirig, fkipping, ftrutting. 
though. 

bufinels, labour: he made. 

a whirlpool, gulli precipice. 

adion, labour, profeffion; life, 
the circling glafs. 


if 


jS to do, make. 

i-'(3 the neck. 

V 

J a battle-axe, mace, 
to take. 






kJ J a wolf. 
V 

^warm. 

■ J 


warmth. 


ijU S Cairnu.‘'i.^ name of a place. 
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marriage, nuptials, betrothing, a pledgci 
lamentation, weeping. 

< 

to flee, efcape. 


to weep, 
that, which. 

to perform, 
to pafs. 

to choofe; to bite. 

feledt; moft excellent, noble, glorious s 
bitten. 

a perfon, any one. 

^^^,.X»*jJ^fpreading, {k.vcw'mg, from 
to fpread, drew, fcatter. 

break, tear. 

breaking,yro/w the above. 
tLJconquering, opening, b^c.from 

to open, difcover, conquer; to rejoice. 
cXjU^J^ he difcovcrs,yro/w the above. 
to become: to kill. 

to break, read, 
to fcatter, difllilve. 

Cachemire, name of a place* 

CiyitS 'he has difcovired, h,c.from 

to difcover, open, conquer, delight. 
jyl ^a region, climate, country. 
f I have futfered or drawn. 


c c a 



'wa/" the hand, the palm. 
cxiJ^he faid. Ipeech. 

I faid, both from 
to fpeak, fay; fpeaking. 
thou haft faid; he faid.. 

Jo (gul) a rofe. 

JJT (geel) clay. 

rofe-water, 
hair, locks. 

word, writing, oration. 

Gulendam (rofe-refembling, from Jo' 

a rofe, and ^lOol form, figure, &c.) a proper 
name. 

a diadem, cap. 

(yfy 'a rofe-bufh. 

rofe-fcented. 
a clofet, cottage, hut. 
a bed of rofes. 

Guliftan (a rofe-garden, bower of 
rofes) title of a celebrated book. 

(f jjttJS 'a beautiful fpecies of red role, 
a rofe-garden. 
rofe-cheeked. 

^Ixkf rofe-coloured. 

ftrewing flowers. 
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a rofe-walk; bower, delightful place, 
rofe-coloured. 

A (pi. of the whole; univerfal. 

The whole works. 

little; defeftive; abfent. 

to infert, place, commit; to loofe, li¬ 
berate. 

A perfection, accomplilhment, finilhing. 

of little value, f 

<Julx^^= 9 with little fenfe. 

^y^do thou; doing,yrflw 

a boundary, margin, fide, part, fliore; an 
embrace. 

a vault, arch, tower, cupola. 

OXS' rotting, yrffOT 

or to rot. 

a fervant maid, female flave. 

where 

= lay ^ 00 .^ from 


an ear. 


3 liften thou,yro7» 
to liften. 




a corner. 


from 


^jf=> I fmote,yri 

to finite.' 

(yr various, many- coloured. 
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a mountain, 
jewel, pearlj luftrc; eflencej felf-exift- 
ing, 

who, which: lince. 

{^^=» who. 

the univcrfe. 
taking. 

might take, both from 
who is it ? comp, of who, and 3d 
perf pref of 

aJU;^=3 or hatred, revenge, rancour, 

full of. 

that thefe, comp, of f and 


aJ^ a tulip, 

^)I;aJ^ a border or bed of tulips, 
to move. 

O*^) ^ niargin. 

A U.J the heart, pith, marrow, 
v.^LJ up to the brim. 
yXLj an army. 

a conquering army, 

A iloJ benignity, gentlenefs, grace, favour, 
humanity, generolity, 
a ruby, ruby lip. 
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U 

a lack, a hundred thoufand. 

for the worfliip (of God) comp, of 

J for, and J for the Arab, article ^ and C^y^*** 
adoration. 

A ^ the mod: precious fort of pearls; beau¬ 
tiful women. 

A a lion, 

but. 

A Leil or aJU night. 

Leila, a woman^s name. 

r 

^ (annexed to words) my. 

A sU water, liquor, juice. 

A Lc that, which. 

U wej our. U ourfelves. 

female; a woman, 
a lerpent. 

I^Lc US; to us. 

A c:JLo bent, from 
(jOuJL* to rub, grind, polilh. 
to remain. 

to referable, 
they remain,yro/w 
jLo the moon: a month. 

^sLe with cheeks like the moon. 

U with a face -like the moon- 



lunar, monthly j a fifli. 

A <Jot8 inclining, having a propenfity, 
left, by chance. 

A extended, dilated, fpread. 

not Ti^^from 

A (JUU fimiiltude, refemblance. 


A rhyme. 

A an aftembly, banquet. 

A Megenun (diftrafted with love) pro¬ 

per name. 

a place where people aflemble; a col¬ 
lection, junction. 

A Osa 3:'* love, friendftiip, benevolence; affeCt- 
ion; company. 

A a friend, miftrefs; amiable, dear. 


beloved. 


A confined, imprifoned. 

A ^ friend, counfellor; fpoufe, hulband, 

wife; any one who from their ftation in a 
family is admitted into the haram or women’s 
apartments. 

A vile, contemptible, trifling. 

A place, time, opportunity. 

tXyS:'* Mohamcd (praife-worthy),/>r(7/»er 
A affliction, difgrace. 
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A contraded; an epitome. 

A difcordant, confufed. 

a magazine, trealury. 

w 

A jJtX-D governing ; a governor, magiftrate. 

uu 

A (ai>cX.o a fpace of time. 

A aftoniflied, difturbed. 

A eJi'Jwi to tafte; the tafte, palate, 
me ; to me. 

A fP^‘ Pf favours, graces. 

A delire, will, affedion. 

A fp-' °f remedies, plaifters. 

V or ^CijcZ. man, hero; brave. 

Aile^ courageoufly, manfully. 

{j^Y* to die; to be extinguiflied. 

^ u; 

A courtefy, generofity. 

joyful tidings. 

Oujjwi enamoured, intoxicated. 

A difdainful; rich; content. 

A perfumed; the palate. 

A gcA^U*.^ the fight, 

g(A^U»^ to view. 

the eaft. 

attentive; attention. 

rnufk. finelling of mulk. 

raulky. 


A 

A 
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A or an hemiftich; one half of a fold¬ 


ing doqr. 

Ajiy*a^ a fource: infinitive. 
Mofella, name of a place. 


m 

A damage, difadvantage. 

A a finger, mufician. 

a^iAx.# an excufe. 
h Ajf^x-o a battle; field of battle. 

A a friend, a lover. 

A ^j~o a miftrefs. 

u» 

A fcented, perfumed. 

A reafonable, rational, probable, perti¬ 

nent. 

A tyX-o an enigma, myftery'. 

A fenfe, idea, fignification. 

A eftablilhed, known. 

A a pricft of the Perlees, Guebres or wor- 
fhippers of fire. 


cup-bcarers, 

the brain, head, marrow, fubftance, or beft 
part of any thing. 

A Ok^U-c reparation, alienation. 

A condition, fiationj dignity; office; refi- 
dence: mufical tone. 


Aquantity, fpace, number, 
A intention, will, defire. 
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w 

A v.;AJiJL« a condudtor, mover, difpofer, 
au^ULC a recompence, reward, 
perhaps, by chance: unlefs. 

<Jk-o wine. 

<|W 

A a failor. 

A UGLo a kingdom, power, poileffion, inherit¬ 
ance; an angel. 

A ooiyJL* rays of light. 

I: my. myfelf. 

A finifhcd, concluded. 

tXiLo full of, endowed with. 

A a houfe of entertainment, an inn; any 

place where travellers reft at night; a day’s 

journey, a ft age. 

a conqueror, triumpher. 

A oouLU advantages. 

A^UJLi* a bird’s bill. . 

do not bring, the imperative of 
with the negative prefixed. 

liften not, the negative imperative of 

A ^ wave. 

A a caufe; an acceptor. 

A melodious; adjufted, arranged, 

weighed, 

A time, fcafon. 

A Muful, name of a place. 
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A firm. 


A feparated, repudiated, abandoned, 

the funj moon; love; a feal-ring: a gold 
coin about ll. l6s. 




like the moon. 


wine. 


charafierijlick of the pref. tenfe. 
do not bring, the negative imperative of 

between, among: middle, 
do not mix or fprinkle, tbe negative im¬ 
perative of 

thou faweft, 2d perfon prefent of 

zj\ykPr^ a wine drinker; an earthen drinking 
vefiel. 

thou knoweft. 
dying,/ro/« 

the fon of a prince or great man, a knight, 
Mirza Mahadi, proper name, 
dod thou grow? from 
diou ftrikeft. 
is it becoming? 
a cloud, a fog. 
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a feller of wine, comp, of 
and part, of 

thou draw'eft, bcareft. 
jjU^ I complain, yr(7/« ^jOyJU 


fruits. 




U not. Li hopelefs. 

pure, fincere; like. 

^lyjiU imperfed:. 

worthlefs, defpicable. 

A memorable events; rare. 

Nadir Shah, proper name. 
JU blandiihmcnts; wantonnefs. 
idSjlJ gentle, tender, delicate. 

elegant, delicate, amiable. 
AXi-Ci^U unblown, unblemiflied. 


ignorant. 

Aa conqueror, defender. 

Aa fpeilator, fuper’ntendant. 
AiU a bag (of mulk): the navel. 

J full of. a/U fuddenly. 
unexpededly. 

plaintive, complaining, 
to complain. 

,,Li a name. thy name. 


wine. 
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illuftrious; a hero. 

A*oU a book» hlflory. 
bread. 

A u-oU a viceroy, deputy, 
a battle, w^r. 

is not. ^ I would not have been* 

A a prophet. 

^Uj I will not turn. 

do you not fear, 
it is impoflible. 

A foattering, difperfing. 

A Ju profej to diffufe, ftrew. 

« 

would not have fought, cr leaped. 

a ftar, planet: fortune. 

A j 2 s:* grammar, fyntax. 

* 

hunting; tlie chace; prey, 
firft. 

Nakfhebi, proper name. 

y male. 

a narcilTus. 

gentle, tame; light: foft. 

near. 

V 

A defeending; hofpitality. 

A defeent; happening. 



* 

A Niflchi (a tranfcript) the charaBer 

in vubich Arabick manufcripts are generally 
written. 


A a gale. 

to caufe to lit down. 

A loLiJ alacrity, pleafure. 
to fix. 
to fit down, 
you do not hear, 
fitting, J'ront 

A counfcl, exhortation. 

Nezami, name of a poet. 

A Jaj the fight, the eye. 
fyjaj rolling the eyes, ogling. 

A ^JUJ verfe; a firing of pearls. 

to call or fing aloud, 

A cXyJu a benefit j vjdluals. 
beautiful, good; fwift, 

A OvyiJ mufick, harmony. 

A foul, i'elfj breath; defire, 

gain, utility. 


A tXiu ready monev. 

A painting, embrbidery. 

A ^JJu a narration, report, copy, tranflatlon. 
a pi(fi:ure, ornament; a beautiful woman. 
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Negariftan (a gallery of pictures) 
title of a celebrated book. 
fubtiltles, myfteries. 
to view. 
or jS^ good. 

aJCJ or aiXj cuftody, care, obfervation. 

^\CiAS3 preferve thou, imperat. of 
tjj {bowing. they fhow. 

to {how. 

iS^ji melody, voice: wealth. 

V|y fP^' W*-') viceroys, &c, 

to foothe. 

j\jj Toothing ,the above. 

(pL ejUijly) a favour. 

Toothing, warbling, yr<?w 
a benefit. 

A a turn, change, watch, centineL 

to relieve guard. 

the Tpring, the early Tpringj new year. 

A the prophet Noah. 

A a complaint. 

Cijj ninety. 

Ajjj light, brightneTs. 

J ^jjj the firft day of Tpring. 

Ai^jj nineteen. 

drinking, a drinker j any thing drinkable. 
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or toi write; 

write thovit/rom the eihove^ 


Ai nine. 


aJ placing, 

to place. 

jtilyJ we have placed. 
JV a tree, ihrub. 

^^\y} hidden, from (jiXiyi 
A a riverj flowing, 
to hide, lie hid. 
a pipe, flute. 

^ even, alfo: again, 
there h not. 

•• 

to write, 
good, excellent, 
brightj beautiful, elegant. 

reputation, goodncfs* 
the river Nile. 


j and; he, £he, it. 

qmjI j after, behind, again. 

to detain. 

A evident. 

A adlions, occurrences, events^ battles: 

misfortunes. 
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o'j Van, name of a town. 

A eflence, fubftance, exiftence, nature^' 

body, perfon. 

to commit, perform, give a 

being to. 

or like, polTefllng. 

A ^ leaf of a tree or paper. 




and from. 


cXjJj it blows,y>-(3/« 

C^j he, Ihe, it is. 
like, rcl'embling. 

A JU^ enjoyment} arrival; meeting; con¬ 
junction. 

A fituation; aftion; gefture. 

A *J« good faith; a promife. 

A but: a prince: a flave. 

he, Ihc, it; his, her, its. 
aJUJ ^ defert; depopulated. 


A dreadful, terrible. 

A Of feparation, abfencc. 

/Is 

A alTault; impetuofity. 

JS^ or every: foever. 

Herat, name of a city, 

sU^ whenever. 
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or whatfoever. 

or although. 

^ wherever. 

a£=s ^ wherefoever. 

ever, 
never. 

or whofoever. 

a thoufandj a nightingale, 
to be, exift. 

Ow*^ eight. eighty, 

eighteen. 

Ooi^ feven. oUii^ feventy. 
ojji^ fcventeen. 

A whether, but. 

^ and, alfoj together: both. 

A ^ (annexed to 'words) their, 
of the fame neft. 
only, 
diredly. 

of the fame inclination. 
of the fame banquet. 

lying on the fame pillow, 

jjwiycsnr^ in the fame way. 

or like, as. 

Deeping together- 


i ) i » 
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breathing together, 
an intimate friend. 

fitting together; a companion, 
all, univerfal. 

it arrives, comes. 
vrtnt, from 
always. 

black i an Indian, 
time, feafon. 
yet. 

A air: wind: found, 
no, never. 

doft thou not know? from 
to lay down. 


b O! or. 

ujb or (^Ub finding. 

^b I may find, both from ^jJob 
«ib remember; memory, record, 
jb a friend, miflrefs; defender; power, advan¬ 
tage. 

ui 

i^b O heaven! O Lord! comp, ^b O i and 
a lord, mafter. 
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y- 

eleven. 

jeflamine. 

Oob he found, yr<3/» to find. 

u:.^b a ruby 

Oo Z 'annexed to •words) tny. 

A tAj the hand j aid, power, ftrength. 
jjiij (annexed to •words) their, 
that is to fay, viz. 

lyju prey, fpoil, booty. 

Ou one. 

aJUj a hero, conqueror; incomparable; 
equalled. 

(^UXj precious, valuable, rare. 

AilOJy ineftimable, rare. 

^OJ<j one moment. 

^<J0u one or two, a few. 
one another, 
one day. 

^ {annexed to •words) my. 

Yemen, Arabia the happy. 

Jofeph. 


un- 




ADVERTISEMENT. 


The greatejl fart of the following Piece was 
defgned to be added to a Grammar of the Perfian 
language, which was printed in 1771 • It might 
eajily have been /welled into a larger treatife^ by 
adding more copious extraSls from the Perfian 
writers^ both in profe andverfe-, but, as the change 
of jiyle may be feen as well in ten lines as in a 
thoufand, it feemed equally ufeful and lefs ojienta- 
thus, to exhibit only a few chofen fpecimens from 
the bejt authors, and chiefiy from the Poets, who, 
in all nations, have taken the greatejl pains to 
harmonize and improve their language^ 




THE 


HISTORY 

OF 

THE PERSIAN LANGUAGE. 


Most of my readers will apprehend, that, in 
attempting to trace the progrefs of the Perjian 
language^ through a period of two thoufand 
years, I am entering into a fubjed, which will 
afford them neither amufement nor infirudion. 


and can be agreeable only to thofe few men, 
who apply themfelves to the obfcurer branches 
of literature, and have very little intercourfe 
with the reft of mankind. The title of ray 
piece feems, indeed, to give a rcafonable ground 
for their apprehenfions; and the tranfition ap¬ 
pears rather abrupt, from the hiftory of Mo- 
narchs to the hijlory of mere wordsy and from the 
revolutions of the Perfian Empire to the varia¬ 
tions of the P erf an idiom: but it fhall be my 
endeavour to remove, as far as poffible, the 
diynefs of the fubjed, by interfperfing the nar¬ 
rative with a variety of Eaftern anecdotes; and. 
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as to the fecond obje(ii:ion, it may be alledged, 
that a conjiderable change in the language of any 
nation is ufually effeSied by a change in the go¬ 
vernment-, lb that literary and civil history 
are very nearly allied, and may often be ufed 
with advantage to prove and ilkiftrate one an¬ 
other. 

The Hiflory of the Ferjian tongue may be 
divided into four periods, like that of the Em¬ 
pire j not that the language was immediately 
altered upon every revolution of the ftate, but 
it is obfervable, that, under each Dynafty of 
•which we have any monuments remaining, there 
was an apparent change in the dialed of the 
kingdom, efpecially under the two laft, namtiy, 
the Saf anian and Mohammedan dynafties: and 
thefe, indeed, are the only periods, of which 
we can fpeak with any degree of certainty. 

It is natural to fuppofe, that, in the infancy 
of the Ferfian Empire, under Caiumaras and 
his defeendants, no great pains were taken to 
cultivate and polilh the language, which in that 
rude age muft needs be thought fufBciently ele¬ 
gant, if it were fufficiently clear and intelligi¬ 
ble; and we are alTured by Herodotus, that, even 
after the reign of CYRUS, the whole education 
of the Verftan youth, from the age of five years to 
twenty, confisted in three points only, riding, throw¬ 
ing the javelin, and the praSiice of moral virtue ; 
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ijvliich account Is alfo confirmed by Xenophon. 
The ftory mentioned by Diodorus of the old vor 
lumes of parchment^ on ‘which the Perfans were 
cbliged by a certain law to write the annals of their 
country, was probably invented by Ctefas, that 
he might give an air of authenticity to his im¬ 
pertinent fables j for fuch literary impoftures 
were as frequent among the Greeks, as among 
us, who imitate the Ancients in nothing but 
their failings. We are far from contending, 
however, that the ancient Perfians, efpecially 
thofe of the fecond period, were entire ftrangers 
to the art of compofition either in verfe or 
profe; for there never was a nation fo rude and 
unpolhhed, who had not a cuftom of celebrating 
the noble a£ls of their ancefors, and inciting one 
another by fangs and panegyricks to^ an imitation 
of their virtue-, and Strabo, a very different au¬ 
thor from Diodorus, aflerts, that the Perfians 
ufed frequently to fng the praifes of their ancient 
Heroes and Demigods, fame times •with a mufcal 
infrument, and fometimes with the voice alone: 
but what their language really was, what were 
their rules of verfification, or what was the 
courfe of their ftudies, no mortal can pretend to 
know with any fhadow of exadtnefs. 

The Greek Hiftorians can give us no light on 
this fubjedt; for neither Themistocles, who fpoke 
the dialcifl of Perfia like a native, though he 
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had fpent only one year in learning it*, nor 
even Xenophon^ whofe intimacy with the younger 
Cyrus could not have been contrafted without a 
knowledge t)f his language, feem to have read 
the works of the Perjians^ or even to have 
known their characters; but were perhaps con¬ 
tented to exprefs their fentiments in Perjian 
with eafc and fluency. Nor are we much en¬ 
lightened by the writers after Alexander \ not 
even by thofe, who have defcribed the life of 
that Hero: for Curtius^ who compiled his rhe¬ 
torical Hiftory from the Greek authors, feems 
to have known as little of Perjian as of Scy~ 
thian^ though he drefles up a number of fpeeches 
for the chiefs of thofe nations, which certainly 
were never fpoken by them. A few words, in¬ 
deed, are here and there interlperfed in thefe 
hiftories, which are ftill ufed in the modern 
idiom of Perjia ; but we can no more form an 


* Themiifxles omne illud-tempns (anni unius fpatium) literis 
fermonique Persarum dtdit, quibus adeo eruditus eft, wt multo com- 
modius dicatur apud Regem verba fecifle, quam hi poterant, qui in 
Fertide erant nati. Corn. Nep, in Themist. 

f Thus Roxana, Statira, Parisatis, feem to be corrupted from 
Rosian Sitdra Purizada which fig- 

nify. Splendid, a Star, Angel-bom. Pasargades, or, a Prince of the 
Blood, appears to be conjjwunded of Pesera Child, and 

OtX-J Gada, a House: i. e. a child of the Royal Family. To this 
we may add, 1, that Art or Ard which begins many Persian 
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Idea of a whole language from a lift ®f broken 
phrafes or detached epithets, than we can judge 
of a poem or piece of oratory, from an uncon- 
ne(fted line or a fingle member of a period. 

Since the Greeks afford us fo little informa¬ 
tion, nothing remains but to confult the Per- 
Jians themfelves j and the great traveller Chardin^ 
whom every Orientalift muft always mentim 
with reverence, feems to have enquired very 
diligently into the ancient language of the peo¬ 
ple, among whonv he refided fo long, and whofc 
manners he deferibes with fb much copioufnefs 
and learning: but he declares, after all his re- 
fearches, ** That the old Perjian is a language 
“ entirely loftj in which no books are extant, 
“ and of which there are no rudiments nemain- 
“ ing: that the Guebres, who are the remains 
“ of the Parjis^ or Adorers of Fire, have an 
“ idiom peculiar to themfelves j which is fup- 

names, (ignlfies Strong; as Ardeshir, Ariixerxes, 

The Strang Lion, Ardevdn ox Ardehan strong Guard, 

&c. 2. that the termination dates, as Mithridafes, &c. is the Perskm 
dad and anfwers to the Jeof©' of the Greeks, as 

and the like. If it were poflible to recover a whole Catalogue of 
thefe old Persian names, fuch an CTiquiry would be little more than 
kamed trifiingj for to colleft a number of folitary words, without 
any book* which they might enable us to read, would be like pro¬ 
curing at random a multitude of keys, without any cafket which 
they might help us to unlock. 
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“ pofed, by the Perjians in general, to be rathei* 
“ a jargon of their own, than a part of their an- 
“ cient tongue; that, if you believe their own 
account, the Magi, who refided at Yezd in 
“ Carmania^ have preferved this language from 
“ father to fon, after the diflblution of their 
“ Monarchy} but that, for his part, he has 
“ found no reafon to give any credit to their 
“ ftory: that they have, indeed, fome books in 
“ ftrange charadters, but he cannot perfuade 
“ himfelf that they are old Perjian letters} ef- 
** pecially, lince they bear no kind of refem- 
“ blance to thofe on the famous monuments at 
** Perfepolts'' The authority of this excellent 
writer is decifive, and puts an end at once to 
the controverfy lately ftarted, concerning the 
avithenticity of the books aferibed to Zoroajier, 
which a Trench adventurer, who tranjlated them 
from the tranjlation of a certain Gipfy at Surat, 
has had the boldnefs to fend abroad as genuine: 
but, to avoid any fufpicion of mifreprefenting 
the palfage, it feems necefiary to tranferibe the 
very words of Sir "John Chardin, which the 
reader may fee at the bottom of the page*. 


♦"Quand d 1’widen Person, e’eft une langue perdue} on n’en 
trouve ni livres ni rudimens. Les Guebres, qui font les relies ties 
Vases ou Ignicoles, qui fe perpetuent de pere en fils depuis la de- 
llrudlion de leur Monarchic, ont un Idiotne particulier ; mais on 1« 
troit plut6t mjwgon que leur ancienne langue. Us difcnt que les 
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From this we may reafonably conclude, that 
the gibberifli of thofe fwarthy vagabonds, whom 
we often fee brooding over a miferable fire 
under the hedges, may as well be taken for old 
Egyptian, and the beggars themfelves for the 
priejls of Ifis, as the jugglers on the coaft of 
India for the difciples of Zoroajler, and their 
barbarous dialedf for the ancient language of 
Perfa. But let the rofy-cheeked Frenchman, to 
give him his own Epithet, reft happy in the 
contemplation of his perfonal beauty, and the vajt 
extent of his learning: it is fufficient for us to 
have expofed his follies, detefted his impofture, 
and retorted his invedives, without infulting a 
fallen adverfary, or attempting, like the Hero 
in Drydens Ode, to fay the fain. 

We have no genuine accounts then of the 
Perfian language till the time of the SASSA- 
NIAN kings, who flourifhed from the opening of 


Pretres, qui fe tiennent a Yezd, ville de la Caramanie, qui eft leur 
Pin-e et ieur principale place, fe font tranfmis eette langue jufqn’ici 
par tradition, et de main en main ; mais quelque recherche que j’en 
aie fait, je n'ai rien trouv^, qui me plit perfuader cela. Ces 
Guehres ont a la verite dcs lirres en carafteres et en mots inconnus, 
dont les figures tirent aftez fur celles des langues, qui nous font le 
plus connues) mais je ne faurois croire que ce foit la. I’anqen 
Perfan, d’autant plus que le caraftere, dont j’ai parl6, eft entiere- 
ment different de celui des infcriptions de Persepolis, Je donnerai 
des ectypes de I’un et de I’autre carailere, dans la defcription du fa- 
meux monument qui reftc en ce iieu-li. Chasbin, Tom. V. 
Chap. III. 
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third century to the middle of the feventb ; irt 
which period an Academy of Phyfick was 
founded at Gandifapor^ a City of Kborafany and, 
as it gradually declined from its original infti- 
tution, it became a fchool of poetry, rhetorick, 
diale<flick, and the abftradl fciences. In this 
excellent feminary the Perjian tongue could not 
fail of being greatly refined, and the rufticity of 
the old idiom was fucceeded by a pure and ele¬ 
gant dialeft; which, being conftantly fpoken at 
the court of Behardm Gur in the year 351, ac¬ 
quired the name of Den\ or Courtly, to dilUn- 
guilh it from the Pehlevi, or, Language of the 
Country. 

It muft not, however, be imagined, that the 
ufe of the ancient dialed: was wholly fuperfeded 
by this more polifited idiom ; for feveral com- 
pofitions in Pehlevi w^ere extant even after Ma¬ 
homed, which appear to have been written by 
order of the Sajfanian Princes. Anufsirvan, 
furnamed T^he fuji, who reigned at the clofe of 
the fixth century, having heard from fome tra-* 
vcllers, that the Indian Monarchs had a collediion 
of moral fables, which they preferved with great 
care among their archives, fent his chief Phyfi- 
cian Barzuieh into India, with orders to make 
himfelf mailer of the Sanferit language, and 
not to return without a tranflation of thofc fa¬ 
bles. Thefe orders w^ere pundually executed^ 
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Barzulch iearned the- Indian tongue, and, having 
at a great expence procured a copy of the bock, 
tranflaicd it into the Pc-k/evian diale61:: about 
an h.,ndred and forty years after, his work was 
turned fro.-n Pehlevi into Arabick, by order of 
Almanfur^ fccond Caiif of the Abbajides\ and 
this is the volume which we fee in every lan¬ 
guage of Europe, under the name of Calf la ‘wa 
Denina, or, Ehe fables of Pilpay. There is a 
fine copy of the Arabick vcrfion in the pubiick 
library at Oxford; and if the work of Barzuieb 
could be found, we Ihould be enabled to reco-. 
ver a confulerable part of the old Perfian lan¬ 
guage; the fame, perhaps, which was liwken 
in the fecond period by Themijiacles and Xenophon. 

In the reign of Anufoirvan, who prote(3;ed 
the arts and fciences in his own dominions, 
MAHOMED was born ; who, by the force of 
his Elcquence, and the faccefs of his Arms, 
eftabliflied a mighty Empii'e, and fpread his 
new religion from the wilds of Arabia, to the 
mountains of Tartary and the banks of the 
Ganges: but, what belongs more particularly to 
the fubjeCl of this difeourfe, he polijhed tbe lan¬ 
guage of his country, and brought it to a degree 
of purity and elegance, which no Arabian 
writer fince his time has been able to furpafs. 
The battle of Cadejia in the year 6d6’ gave the 
lad blow to the P erf an Monarchy; and the 
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whole Empire of Iran was foon reduced under 
the power of the firrt; Mahoniedan Dynafty, 
who fixed the feat of their government in 
Bagdad, where the Arabick language was 
fpoken, for many ages, in its utmoft perfedlion: 
but the ancient literature of Perjia, which had 
been promoted by the family of SaJJhn, w'as 
exprefsly difeouraged by the immediate fuc- 
ceffors of Mahomed, for a reafon, w hich it is 
proper to explain. 

At the time w'hen the Alcoran was firft pub- 
Jilhed in Arabia, a merchant, who had lately 
returned from a long journey, brought with him 
fome Perfuin romances, which he interpreted 
to his countrymen, who were extremely de¬ 
lighted with them, and ufed to fiiy openly, that 
the (lories of griffons and giants uoere snore amuf- 
ing to them than the moral lefjons of Mahomed: 
part of a chapter in the Alcoran w'^as imme¬ 
diately written, to liop the progrefs of thcfc 
opinions; the merchant was fevercly repri¬ 
manded; his tales were treated as pernicious 
fables, hat fill to God and his prophet ; and 
Omar, from the fame motive of police, deter¬ 
mined to deftrov all the foreign books which 
Ihould fall into his hands. Thus the idle lo¬ 
quacity of an Arabian traveller, by fetting his 
legends in comge-tition with il;e precepts of .i 
powerful Lawgive r, uas the caufe of that cn- 
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thuliafm in the Mabomedans, which inductid 
them to burn the famous library Alekandrioi 
and the records of the Perjian Empire. 

One book, however, befides the fables of 
Piipay^ efcaped the fury of thefe unmerciful 
zealots: it was an Hijlory of P^rfa in the Peh- 
levian dialedl, extracted from the Sajfanian an¬ 
nals, and compofed, it is believed, by the com¬ 
mand of Anujhirvan. Saad, one of Omars 
Generals, found this volume, after the vidfory 
at CadeJJia, and preferved it for himfelf as a cu- 
riolity: it pafled afterwards through feveral 
hands, and was at length tranflated into fome 
other languages of Afia*. 

It was a long time before the native Perfans 
could recover from the Ihock of this violent 
revolution; and their language feems to have 
been very little cultivated under the Califs, who 
gave greater encouragement to the literature of 
the Arabians: but, when the power of the 
Abbafides began to decline, and a number of 
independent Princes arofe in the different pro¬ 
vinces of their empire, the arts of elegance, 
and chiefly Poetry, revived in Perfa, and there 
was hardly a Prince, or Goyernor of a city, who 
had not leveral poets and men of letters in his 


* This (lor)’- is mentioned in the life of the Poet Terdnf. pre- 
lixcd to an edition of his works. 


F F 2 
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train. The Perfian tongue was confequently 
reftored in the tenth century, but it was very 
different from the Deri or Pehlevi of the An¬ 
cients: it was mixed with the words of the At- 
ccran, and with exprefiens from the Arabian 
Poets, whom the Perfians confidered as their 
maftcrs, and affedlcd to imitate in t'iieir poetical 
meafurcs, and the turn of their verfes. 

That the learned reader may have a juft no¬ 
tion of this new idiom, it feems riccelfary, firft 
to produce a fpecimcn of pure Arabick, and, 
afterwards, of the pureji Perfian that can be 
foundj by which means he will form a more 
accurate judgement of the modern Perfick, in 
which both languages are perfeilly incorporated. 

The following ode was written by a native 
of Damafcus: it contains a lively defcription of 
an Eajiern Banquet-, and moft of the couplets 
are highly elegant in the original. 


* ” U ' if 
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'^I aaJ! 

of<AL£: t^jjj 

L2-iJo 

Aa^ij AaC^I 


<1 


.KhkA^J 


e 


5 Jail A'li ..c! 

•> > ^ ” > 


t3j^. j»-I 1^ (_)<.XJI (^IaAjI \_>\J 

J ^ 

aJ LcI(_Xa<oI 1.J 

OjK^\ '<S^}y 

'wjlJjJb (;^_jIuXc tijOcL. 

L25^*1?^'L/ (^•'I-bUI ^jL/^ 
^'v*' 


that isj “ We have a banquet, into yi'hijch for- 
*♦ row cannot enter, and from which mirth can 
“ never depart. It comprifes every fpecies of 
Beauty j and he, who feeks the joys of life. 
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“ cannot rife beyond it. A fprightly Song gives 
“more pleafure to youth than Riches*: here 
“ the ftream of life is unfuUied, and all our 
“ cares are difperfed. Here the mildnefs of 
“ oUr gentle darling gives eafe to our love; 
“ and here the timid dervife becomes an Apof- 
tate from his faith. We have a bower, on 
“ which the dew-drops fparkle; and in which 
“ the breeze be-^omes fcented with the fra- 
“ grance of mulk. You fee the various blof- 
“ foms, which refemble ftars blazing and glit- 
“ tering in the firmament- Here the wonderful 
** beauties of the flowers, among which are the 
narcilTus and the violet, bring the fair obje^ls 
“ of ray love to my remembrance. You would 
“ think you faw my beloved looking mildly on 
“ you with her foft, tender, languifliing eye : a 
nyraph, in whom every charm and every 
“ perfedtion is colledled; whofe curled locks 
“ hang always dangling, black as the fcorpion, 
“ or the mate of ebony (-with 'which the Afia- 
“ ticks Jirike an ivory ball in one of their fa~ 
vourite plays the pomegranate brings to my 
“ mind the blufhes of my beloved, when her 
“ cheeks are coloured with a modefl refent- 
ment. Our cups arc fuch as our fouls delire; 


■* The fame word Ghana in Arabick figixifi. s both and 

IWalth 
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they feein to be filled with the ftreams of 
“ frienJlJnp and cbecrfulnefs. The goblets 
“ and vafcs of China appear to my fight, like 
“ the liars of heaven fhining in the Zodiack.” 

I might here have feledled a more ancient 
eTample of Arabick^ cither from the poets be¬ 
fore Mahom-'d, OT from the illuftrious Abu Te- 
mdm^ who fl juriflied in the ninth century*-, but 
the language has remained unaltered fr. m the 
carhcii antiquity to the prefent time, and it 
would not have been eafy, without a number 
of notes, to have made an ancient Ode intelli¬ 
gible in a literal tranflation. 

The elded: Perjian poems, which have com.e 
to my knowledge, are thofe of FERDUST, of 
which it will not be improper to give a Ihuit 
account, as far as they relate to my prefept 
fubjedl. 

At the clofe of the tenth, and beginning of 
the eleventh centuries, Mahmud reigned in the 
city of Gazna: he was fupreme ruler of Za~ 
blejian, and part of Khnrajan, and had pene- 


* Abu Temam pubtifhfd an exceUent Antbulogia of Arabick 
verfes, entitled IJaiiid.ta, of which he gave a copy to an Asintkk 
Piince, who prefented him in return with Jive thmsand pieces oj 
guiil, and made him at the fame time this elegant compliment. 


' J 


1^*1 % P'-esait 


less inlunbk than th^ 
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trated very into Indin^ where by this time 
the rel;‘':on and !an»uai>^e of dao Arabs zvA Per- 
fians had begun to prevail. Several poets were 
entertained in the prdace of this Monarch, 
among whom was FERDU3I, a native of Tus 
or MeJIsed. This moil learned man, happening 
to find a copy of tire old Pcrfuin Htjhry above- 
mentioned, read it u :th eagernefs, and found it 
involved in fables, but bearing the marks of 
high antiquity; the rroft ancient part of it, and 
principally the war of Afrajlah and Khofru, or 
Cyrus, feemed to afferd an excellent I'ubjebl for 
an Hcroick Pcem, which l;c accordingly began 
to compofe. Some of l)is cpifodes and delcrip- 
tions were fhovvn to the Sultan, who com¬ 
mended them exceedingly, and ordered him to 
comprife the whole Hijiary of Perfa in a ferics 
of Epick foenss. The poet obeyed; and, after 
the happiert: exertion of his fancy and art for 
near thirty years, he finilhed his work, which 
contained fixty thoufand couplets in rhyme, all 
highly poiifiied, with the fpirit of our Dryden 
and the f’.voetncfs of Pope. He prefented an 
elegant tranfeript of his book to Kabrand, who 
coldly applauded his diligcTicr,zaAaifm\ffcA him. 
Many months clapied, and Ferduji heard no 
more of his work: he then took occaficn to re¬ 
mind the King of it by fome little epigrams, 
which he contrived to let fall in the palace; 
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but, where au Epick poem had failed,' what 
eifecl could be expected froui an Epigram? At 
length the reward came; which confided only 
of as many fmall pieces of money, as there 
were couplets in the volume. The high- 
minded Poet could not brook this infult: he 
retired to his clofet with bitternefs in his heart; 
where he wrote a mod noble and animated in- 
Vedlive againd the Sultan, which he fealed up, 
and delivered to a Courtier, who, as he hadrea- 
fon to fufpedt, was his greated enemy, afluring 
him, that it ivas a diverting talc, and requeding 
him to give it to Mahmud, -when any affair of 
fate or bad fuccefs in war fmild make him mqre 
uneafy andfplenetick than ujiial*. Having thus 


* See a tranflation of this Satire in a Treatise on Oriental Poetry, 
added to the L\fe of Nader Shah in Trench, Vtdume X.— 
This poem is not unlike the Xacirsy of Thcocrit-u, who, like the 
impetuous Ferdusi, had dared to c-xpofe the vices of a Iow>mihded 
King. The Persian poet has this couplet in his Satire, 

O-o ^ Li) ^ I 

c:AjLy2». Ij 

that is ; Had I xeritten as many verses in praise of Mahomed and 
Ali, as I have composed for king Mahmud, they xvoutd have shoxcered 
an hundred blessings on me. A thought Hke that of Shakspeare in 
fi'ohey's celebrated fpeech: 

Had I but seiv'd my God ivith half the zeal 
J sexv'd my King, he xcould not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. Hen. Vlll. 
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given vent to his juft indignation, he left Gazna 
in the night, and took refuge in Bagdad, where 
the Calif protedted him from the Sultan of Za- 
blejlan, who demanded him in a furious and 
menacing letter. 

The work of Ferdufi remains entire, a glo¬ 
rious monument of Eaftern genius and learn¬ 
ing; which, if ever it fhould be generally un- 
derftood in its original language, will conteft the 
merit of invention with Homer himfelf, what¬ 
ever be thought of its fubjed or the arrange¬ 
ment of its incidents. An extradt from this 
poem will exhibit a fpetimen of the Perjian 
tongue, very little adulterated by a mixture with 
the Arabick, and, in all probability, approaching 
nearly to the dialed ufed in Perjia in the time 
of Mahomed, who admired it for its extreme foft- 
nefs, and was heard to fay, that it would be 
Jpoken on that account in the gardois of Paradife. 

ZT* 

C? 

! 
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aLs*-^ 

jj<Xi y <iyo 

jyO ao^jj^ 

^^jjj {j^. ^ ^ 'oj^ 


J 


Lu ^ im'I 


O' 

Ojfj 

•3 A^mj^ CjC<AIjjO yJ 
o>Ly*j|^f ocLci 
CjjLo I Q 4 ^ ^Ij OSS' 

^^^y^ycL.O ^ 1 X*» 

(jyT ijj o*/^ W ^ 

V,.««Aan^ o' 

<J ^ji ‘-^ <^Um» 

S^~^y Ay^> 

C.O>-yA^**»«C Oj^yti Ay^ 

J: ^ 

C^-S! <^J'4^ *4^ 
oLXamj^ I oXjti ;aj L« 3 I 


3 


ol_^ oXj ^JUL^ 

3-i^ oyr^y (^Liul J[ yySj 
C^AylS^I f^^S^OjXj 
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that is; “ Seeft thou yonder plain of various 
“ colours (Perf. red and grey) ; by which the 
“ heart of a valiant man may be filled with Je- 
** light? It is entirely covered with groves and 
“ gardens and flowing rivulets; it is a place bc- 
longing to the abode of Heroes. The ground 
** is perfedl filk, and the air is fcented with 
“ muflc; you would fay. Is it roje-water wbi'b 
“ glides between the banks? The flail of the lily 
** bends under the weight of the flower; and 
“ the whole grove is charmed with the fragrance 
** of the rofc-bufli. The pheafant walk;, grace- 
“ fully among the flowers; the dove and night- 
“ ingale warble from the branches of the cy- 
“ prefs. From the prefent time to the lateft 
age, may the edge of thofe banks refemble 
“ the bowers of Paradife! There you will fee, 
“ on the plains and hills, a company of damfels, 
“ beautiful as fairies, fitting cheerfully on every 
“ fide. There Manizha, daughter of Afra^ab^ 
“ makes the whole garden blaze like the Sun. 
“ Sitara, his fecond daughter, fits exalted like 
“ a Queen, encircled by her damfels, radiant in 
glory. The lovely maid is an ornament to 
“ the plains; her beauty fullics the rofe and the 
“ jafmine. With them are many Turkijh girls, 
** all with their faces veiled; all with their bo- 
“ dies taper as a cyprefs, and locks black as 
mulk; all with cheeks full of rofes, with eyes 
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“ fall of llcep; all with lips fweet as wine, and 
“ fragrant as rofe-water. If we go near to 
“ that bower, and turn afide for a fingle day, 
“ we may take feveral of thofe lovely nymphs, 
“ and bring them to the noble Cyrus.” 

This is part of a fpeech by a young amorous 
Hero, the Paris of Ferdujl, who had reafon to 
repeat of his adventure with the daughter of 
Afrajiab, for he v\’as made captive by the Turks, 
and confined in a difmal prifon, till he was de¬ 
livered by the valour of Rcjlam. 

Of thefe two lansfua^es was formed the mo- 
dern dialed; of Perfa, which, being fpoken in 
its grcateft purity by the natives of Pars or Far- 
Jiftan, acquired the name of Par/i*-, though it 
is even called Deri by Hafez in the following 
couplet; 

C c-XaC 

jp 


that is; While the nightingale, O Hafez, 
“ makes a boaft of his eloquence, do thou leffen 
“ the value of his lays by finging tl^y Perfian 
“ fDeriJ ftrains.” 
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Nearly in the fame age with Ferdufi, the 
great Abul Ola^ furnamed Aldmt from his 
blindnefs, publiftied his excellent Odes in Ara- 
bicky in which he profefledly imitated the poets 
before Mahomed. This writer had fo flourifti- 
ing a reputation, that feveral Perjians of un¬ 
common genius were ambitious of learning the 
Art of Poetry from fo able an inflru£tor: his 
moft illuftrious fcholars were Feleki and Kha- 
kani*y who were no lefs eminent for their Per- 
Jian compofitions, than for their llcill in every 
branch of pure and mixed Mathematicks, and 
particularly in Aftronomyi a ftriking proof, that 
a fublime Poet may become a mafter of any 
kind of learning which he chufes to profefs; 
fince a fine imagination, a lively wit, an eafy 
and copious ftyle, cannot poffibly obftruft the 
acquifition of any fcience whatever, but muft 
ncceflarily affift him in his ftudies, and fliorten 
his labour. Both thefe poets were protedled 
by Manuchehery Prince of Shirvani but Kha- 
kani was always averfe to the pleafurable and 
diflipated life of a Court, fo that the Prince 
was obliged to detain him by force in his pa¬ 
lace, and a<ftually confined him for fome time 
in prifoii, left he Ihould find fome opportunity 
of efcaping. 


and ^ 
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The works of thefc authors are not very 
fcarce; but it feems nccdlefs to give any ex- 
trails from tlicm, w hich would fwcll this dif- 
courfe to an immoderate length: it will be fuf- 
ficient to fay, that, in this and the following cen-~ 
tury, the Perfan language became altogether 
mixed with Arabick-, not that the pure ftyle of 
the ancients was wholly obfolete, but it was the 
fafhion among the Perfians to interweave Ara¬ 
bian phrafes and verfes into their poems, not by¬ 
way of quotations, but as material parts of a 
fentence. Thus in the following diftich. 


(^j| oUT OoLx^ 


The phantom of her, ivhofe beauty gives brightnefs 
to the Jleades, appeared to me at night: I wondered 
at the kindtifs of Fortune, and [aid. Whence came 
this proJperity‘l —tlie firll line is pure Arabick 
in the llyle of the ancient poets. 

This elegant tctrailich is of the fame kind; 

jf 


5 ^ Ia j ^ j cjC I 




' ' J’ 


f>yi 
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In this manjion oj darknefs^ how long mnjl Ifit 
txpeSiing my -belo-ved ; one while with my fnger 
on my teeth^ one while with my head bent on my 
ineel Come, O fortunate cup-bearer, bring me 
the tidings of joy : who knows but. my di -ys may 
again be profferous, as they were before t Where 
the laft line is taken from^an Ode in the Ha- 
mafa of Abu lemdm, which begins, 

f •» 

We pardoned the forts of Dhohal, and faid. The 

tribe are our brothers. 

At the opening of the twelfth century lived 
Anveri, a native of Abiurd in Khorafan, whofe 
adventures deferve to be related, as they will 
{how in what high elfeem the polite arts were 
held in Afa, at the time when learning firfl: 
began to dawn in Europe. Anveri, when he 
was very young, was littin-g at the gate of his 
college, when a man richiy drefied rode by him 
on a fine Arabian horfe, with a numerous train 
of attendants j upon his aficirfg who it was, he 
was told, that it xvas a Poet belonging to the 
Court. When Anveri reflecled on the honours 
conferred upon Poetry, for which, art he had a 
very early bent, he applied himfelf to it more 
ardently than ever, and, having finifhed a poem, 
prefented it to the Sultan. This was a prince 
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©f the Seljukian dynafty, named Sanjar^ a great 
admirer of the fine arts: he approved the work 
of Anveri^ whom he invited to his palace, and 
raifed him even to the firfl honours of the 
flate. He found many other poets at court,- 
among whom were Selman^ Zehir^ and ReJhUi^, 
all men of wit and genius, but each eminent Im 
a different way'; the firft for the delicacy of his 
Lyrick verfes, the fecond, for the moral ten¬ 
dency of his poems, and the third, for the chaf- 
tity of his compofitions; a virtue, which his 
predeceflbrs and contemporaries were too apt to 
negle(£l:. 

But of all the cities in the Vefjian Empire, 
none has given birth to more excellent poets 
than Shiraz; which my noble and learned 
friend Baron Revizki juftly calls the Athens 

of Perfia-f*.” SADI, a native of this city, 
flourifhed in the thirteenth century, when the 
Atabegs of Parfijlan encouraged men of learn¬ 
ing in their principality; his life was almoft 
wholly fpent in travel; but no man, who en¬ 
joyed the greated leifure, ever left behind him 
more valuable fruits of his genius and indufiry. 
A fine manufeript, about two hundred vears 


and c 


t See Specimen Foeseos Penicce. 'Vindobonae 1 / 71 . 
page xviii. 


Procan, 
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old, was lately put into my hands, containing a. 
complete colledtion of his works; among which 
are feveral pieces, both in verfe and profe, 
which have never been mentioned by the Scho¬ 
lars of Europe. The following extradl from 
his Gulijian, or Bed of Rofes, will (how how 
the Perjian and Arabick languages were mixed 
together in his age: 


u; 

mLxs 

u 


jO ^ jf (S^ 



Oob 

jjA ^ ^ J ^ ^ 
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J U> 

Oci..Lo '^_jj 

yji 


Axl^ 


^ji*j ^ cXj^UJ l^'LXj^tXiji 

jLf3 oq^j^U c^ ^ ^«A U 

^ cXwjl>J ^ 1^ Ij 

^ jXfcXj ajL>>*oI CiXwjLi^ 

Ov.Aj>is>>j c C^jXj<a U j^y*** 
^y>£s. y> O^AWii 


that is; “ My companion oft reproaches me 
“ for my love of heila. Will he never behold 
*‘ her charms, that my excufe may be accepted ? 
“ Would to heaven, that they, who blame me 
** for my pallion, could fee thy face, O thou ra- 
“ vilher of hearts! that, at the fight of thee, 
“ they might be confounded, and inadvertently 
“ cut their heads inftead of the fruit, which 


? F 2 
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“ they hold*. Thou haft no compaftion for 
** my diforder: my companion fhould be af- 
“ fliifted with the fame malady, that I might 
fit all day repeating my tale to him; for two 
“ pieces of wood burn together with a brighter 
** flame. The fong of the turtle dove pafies 
“ not unobferved by my ear; and if the dove 
could hear my ftraiti, fhe would join her 
** complaints with hiine. X) my friends, fay 
to them, who are free from love, Ah^ we wijh 
** you knew^ what paffes ifi the heart of a lover ! 
“ The pain of illnefs afFcds not them, who are 
** in health: I will not difclofe my grief but to 
thofe, who have tafted thq fame afflidbion. 
It were fruitlefs to talk of an hornet to them, 
“ who never felt its fting. While thy mind is 
** not affefted like mine, the relation of my 
“ forrow feems only an idle tale. Compare 
“ not roy anguifti to the cares of another man; 
** he only holds the fait in his hand, but it is I, 
“ who bear the wound in my body.” 

The fame city had the honour of producing, 
in the fourteenth century, the moft elegant 
Lyrick Poet of Afa, SBpnfeddin, furname 
HAFEZ’, on whofe life and produftions it is 
the lefs neceffary to expatiate, becaufe the Ba- 


* Alluding to a ftory in the Ah-oirtti. 
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ron before mentioned has exhaufted the fubjeft 
in his fpecimen of Perf an Poetry, and will, it is 
to be hoped, be perfuaded to complete that 
moA learned work, in the Ihort intervals of lei- 
fure, wiiich his important affairs will allow him. 
It will be fully fuff cicnt, therefore, to tranfcribe 
two of his Gazrls or Anacreontick Odes; the 
find of which was chofen, on account of the 
Arabick verfes interwoven in it, and the fecond, 
for iti exqni'ite beauty, which makes it a ge¬ 
nuine example of the true Shirazian dialed. 






! ( 

C^csr^ 

oj^ 


f'Cs cXil diL*t.} iti 

-> ... 


eXj^b L-.csC^ 
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tXJcXJu &j 


VUO'I b aU\ l^iU 

«—»lj ^oL» 


u*i 




A PERSIAN SONG. 

“ The dawn advances veiled with rofes. 
** Bring the morning draught, my triends, the 
“ morning draught! The dew-drops trickle 
“ over the cheek of the tulip. Bring the 
wine, my dear companions, bring the wine! 
“ A gale of paradife breathes from the garden: 
“ drink then inceliantly the pure wine. The 
“ rofe fpreads her emerald throne in the bower. 
“ Reach the liquor, rhat fparklcs like a flaming 
** ruby. Are they ftill Ihut up in the bapquet-r 
houfe? Open, O thou keeper of the gate, 
** It is ftrange, at fuch a feafon, that the door 
of the tavern Ihould be locked. Oh, haften! 
** O thou, who art in love, drink wine with 
“ eagernefsj and you, who are endued with 
“ wifdom, offer your vows to Heaven, Imitate 
“ Hafez, and drii.k kifles, fweet as wine, from 
the cheek of a damfel, fair as a nymph of 
paradife,” 
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{ aJ^ ^<J3 OJL dS' Iaj / oLw 

> ■ c ■ ^ 

C_)U*i 3 

OujjcXjtA aA^JjL)^ y/j j jjo 
O^Kf' ya.^i C>A^ 

y^** aA^ 

aJL^U 

(<^<A «aIj Uj-vamj I 
•♦ ^ ^ .* 

OylyXcl jl 

c^u*-Lc yj^ 

<A 5 >cX^ <Ab '■' 1 ^ 

otA^'iA <^yj 

lA aa gxaIiLw^ '-^ 


^■'j’ U^'*/ 


e 5 "' 


^ yj^ 81 a,v*j A.^U Li" 

j^,!«^Ij Oo'-LJ <.iXl^) lAltA aJ I 

(^j::kr- iU cVOo ^'jyJ 
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<-Xjl ^*'***'i 

(^lyCX-o C^OcsT? a/^^ 

^ OXawI«X>I»wJ '>"-■'>*>1 Bi.il.iu<*j( 

'-r^^ uiv<Js2^ laiLita 

(^U^b U*^ ‘■^ 


Another, by the fame. 

Rife, boy; for the cup of the tulip is full 
** of wine. When will this ftriftncfs end? 
“ how long w ill thefe fcruples lafr? No more 
“ of this pride and difJain; for time has feen 
the crown' of Ccefar humbled, and the diadem 
of Cyrus bent to the ground. Oh! be wife; 
“ for the bird of the morning is intoxicated 
“ with love. Oh, awake! for the fleep of 
“ eternity is juft before you. ’How gracefully 
thou moveft, O fweet branch of a vernal 
“ plant! May the cold wind of December never 
“ nip thy buds! There is no reliance on the 
“ favours of Fortune or her deceitful fmilcs, 
“ Oh ! \vo to him, who thinks himfelf feedre 
from her treachery. To-morrow,. perhaps, 
the ftieam of Cuther^ and Hae girls of para- 
dife will be prepared for us; but to-day alfo 
let us enjo) a dauifel bright as the moon, and 
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** quaff the wine from the full cup. The Ze- 
phyr f Saba) reminds us of our youth (Sabi) 5 
“ bring us the wine, boy, which may refrefh 
** our fouls, and difpel our forrow. 

Admire not the fplendour and dignity of 
“ the rofe; for the wind will foon fcatter all 
“ her leaves, and fpread them beneath our feet. 
“ Bring a larger cup to the memory of Hatem 
“ Tai^i that we may fold up (Tat) the gloomy 
“ volume of thofe, who want generofity. This 
wine, which gives a lively tint to the Arga^ 
** van (a purple Jhwer)y communicates its 
** fweet nature from my beloved’s cheek to her 
** heart. Attend; for the muficians of the 
** bower have begun their concert, joining the 
notes of the lute and harp to the melody of 
** the dulcimer and flute. Bring thy Sofa into 
** the garden, for, like 'aftive attendants, the 
** cyprefs Hands before us, and the green reed 
“ has tucked up his girdle. O HafeZy the 
** fame of thy fweet alluring forcery has reached 
“ from the extremity of Rei and Rumy to the 
“ limits of China and Egypt'' 

There is nothing, which affords a llronger 
proof of the excellence of the Perjian tongue, 
than, that it remained uncorrupted after the ir¬ 
ruption of the Tartars, who, at different times. 


An Arabian Prince, celebrated for his extreme liberality. 
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and under various leaders, made themfelves 
matters of Perfia\ for the Tartarian princes, 
and chiefly Tamerlanet who was a patron of 
Hafez, were fo far from difeouraging polite 
letters, like the Goths and Huns, that they 
adopted even the language and religion of the 
conquered country, and promoted the fine arts 
with a boundlefs munificence: and one of them, 
who founded the Mogul Empire in Hindojlan, 
introduced the Perfan literature into his domi¬ 
nions, where it flourilhes to this day; and all 
the letters from the Indian governors are written 
in the language (I do not fay, in the ttyle) of 
Sadi. The Turks themfelves improved their 
hartti dialed: by mixing it with the Perfan', 
and Mahomed II. who took Confantinople in the 
middle of the ffteenth Century, was a protedor 
of the Perfan poets: among thefe was Noured- 
din JAMI, whofe poem on the loves of fofeph 
and Zelikha is one of the finett compofitions I 
ever read. The following defeription will 
ferve as a fpecimen of his elegant ttyle: 






U *j ti -c: 
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•»* X* * » •»** 

CXm^uCm C <_XX::^ AmUA/J 

bs:^ 

c:^j^ v|/sr«j^ L> 

<J^ S-'l,^ O' 

A^<-X^ ( C tc^^4>*J j 

cXj<Al^‘ 

v*j*i aj ^y ji L--*ixj 
iiLi*-Xj j! 5‘'^^ i 

A.-^ cXa**j 142^ 

A-^) 5 t^ 


“ In the a orning, v. hen the raven of night 
had flown awa., the bird of dawn began to 
flng j the nightingales warbled their enchant- 
“ ing notes, and rent the thin veils of the rofe- 
*‘ bud and the rofe: the jafmine flood bathed in 
•“ dew, and the violet alfo fnriiikled his fragrant 
“ locks. At this time Zeiikha was funk in 

I 

“ pleafing fluinbcr; her heart was turned to- 
wards the altar of her facrcd vifion*. It was 


* A metaphor taken from the cuftom, which prevails among 
Mahomcdms, of turning their facts, when they pray, towards the 
.temple of Mecca. 
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** not deep; it was rather a confufed idea: it 
“ was a kind of phrenzy caufed by her nightly 
“ melancholy. Her daiiifels touched her feet 
“ with their facesi her maidens approached, 
“ and killed her hand. Then (he removed the 
“ veil from her cheek, like a tulip befprinklcd 
“ w'ith dew ; (he opened her eyes, yet dim with 
“ deep. From the border of her mantle the 
“ fun and moon aro(e; (he raifed her head from 
“ the couch, and looked around on every (ide.” 

This poem contains about four thoufand 
couplets, and deferves to be trandated into every 
Eruropean language: though I (hall have neither 
time nor inclination to trandate it myfelf, yet I 
may perhaps be induced, fome years hence, to 
prefent the Original to the learned world, which 
any man, who has the advantage of greater lei- 
fure, may take the pains to interpret. 

In the fame Century with Jami, dourilhed a 
poet named CATEBI, who was highly honoured 
at the court of Mirza Ibrahim, one of Tamer¬ 
lane’s defeendants. IMr. (THerbelot tells a very 
pleafing dory of this writer, which deferves a 
place in this efay^ though, in order to under- 
Hand it, we mud remember, that the Verfians 
frequently end their couplets with the fame 
word, which is often continued through a long 
poem; but in that ca(e, the rhyme falls upon 
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the preceding fyllable. “ Catebi, fays he, 
“ having compofed an Elegy, each verfe of 
“ which ended with the word, Gu/^ a rofe, or 
“ any Jiozver, repeated it to the prince Ibrahim, 
“ his Patron; who, being extreipcly delighted 
“ with it, could not forbear interrupting him, 
“ by faying, From what b:wer did this tuneful 
** nightingale (meaning the poet) take its fight? 
“ that is, without a metaphor. In what city 
“ were you born? to which Catebi, y/ithout he- 
“ litation, replied in a couplet of the fame mea- 
“ fure with the poem, and with the fame 
rhyme, as if he had only continued to read 
“ his Elegy: 

that is. Like Attar*, I came from the rofe~ 
“ garden ^/'Nidiapor; but I am only the thorn of 
“ that ga'-den, and Attar ivas its mof beautiful 
fower ” 

This didich, though delivered extempore, is 
at lead equal to any of the reft in fp;rit and 
elegance. The poem confifts of about thirty- 
five couplets, the firft of which is the following: 


• AUar a Persian poet, author of the Pendnama, 
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CL )y Ou<3 Ij jlj 

jLojyi oijLy' / 4 ^?^ 

J^’ 

that is; Again the rofe advances towards the 
bower with an hundred leaves % like the narcijj'us, 
it is a charming objeSl to every difeerning eye. 

In the Jixteenth and feventeenth Centuries, 
•qnder the family of Sejiy the Perjian language 
began to lofe its ancient purity, and even to 
borrow fome of its terms from the T'urkifi, 
•which was commonly fpoken at Court. As to 
the modern dialedl, no I'pecimen of it needs be 
produced, fince the Life of Nader Shah, which 
was written in Perjian about fourteen years 
ago, and tranflated into French by the author 
of this Volume, may be confulted in the origi¬ 
nal by the learned reader. 


END OF THE THIRD VOLUME, 
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